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GETTING READY FOR THE CROP MOVEMENT. 


OME apprehension exists as to the capability of the banks te meet 
S the strain incident to the crop-moving demands of the summer and 
autumn which are now not far away. A compilation of the reports 
of the national banks, as made to the Comptroller of the Currency on 
March 22, which is the date of the last official call, shows that the banks 
in the reserve cities are already slightly below the reserve requirements 
fixed by law, while the “country banks”—that is, those outside the re- 
serve cities—are close to the line. This being the situation,-the banks 
are not in a position to meet any extraordinary demands upon them, such 
as will undoubtedly arise within a few months. The banks know by ex- 
perience that they can generally rely on the Treasury to help them out 
in a pinch. That is why they are less concerned about present conditions 
than they otherwise would be. But while Treasury aid will doubiless be 
forthcoming, it is by no means certain that this will be adequate to meet 
the season’s exceptional demands, especially if they should be unusually 
heavy. 

Under a proper system of bank-note issues the banks would have a 
margin of unissued notes that could be used for just such emergencies as 
are experienced periodically in this country. But the existing system of 
note circulation, instead of contributing to the relief of the strain in- 
cident to the crop-moving season, greatly aggravates it. 

Gold can be brought from abroad, unless circumstances should take 
such a turn in the European centres as to cause them to refuse to allow 
exports to be made, except at ruinous rates—a contingency always within 
the scope of the possible, and at the present time even of the probable. 
And even if gold can be imported, it can be made readily available only 
by the aid of the Treasury in making loans to the importing banks against 
gold to arrive, and if the Treasury must also help the situation by in- 
creasing deposits with the banks, it will not do to rely too much upon 
Government generosity. 

It is not yet too late for the banks to do something for themselves, by 
quietly strengthening their reserves now wherever this may be done with 
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but little or no inconvenience to the business interests of the country. In 
the opinion of those whose judgment is entitled to great weight there is 
grave need of such precautions. 

The banks can hardly be blamed, in the face of long continued activ- 
ity in the demand for funds, for taking advantage of this favorable op- 
portunity of adding to their profits. When sound business enterprises 
are calling for more and more credit, it would not be good banking to 
refuse to supply the demand. But the banks must look to their own 
safety, which may be endangered by the crop-moving necessities of this 
year, since they will come at a time when the lending powers of the banks 
are already overtaxed. 

While there is nothing in the present situation to justify alarm, there 
is much to admonish the bankers of the country of the need of exercising 
that wise forethought which is the best assurance of continued financial 
stability. 


|* deciding to fund $50,000,000 of the four per cents. maturing on 


July 1 into long-term two per cents., the Secretary of the Treasury 

has shown a disposition to continue the policy of perpetuating the 
public debt as security for bank-note circulation instead of paying off the 
debt, and thus in time bring about conditions that would necessitate a re- 
vision of the bank-note issuing system on scientific lines. It may be urged 
as a plausible justification for refunding $50,000,000 of the four per 
cents. instead of paying them off, notwithstanding there was a cash 
balance on hand of over $250,000,000, that such action was devised to 
prevent a large reduction in the debt thereby curtailing the existing bank 
circulation more than might be desirable at this time. This excuse. how- 
ever, overlooks the fact that the same end might have been gained by sub- 
stituting other bonds for the Government bonds now held to protect de- 
posits, thus releasing the bonds so held, making them available as a basis 
of circulation. Sooner or later we shall see the ill effects of this policy 
of expanding the paper circulation of the country on a basis bearing no 
relation to the coin reserve or to the business to be done. Already the 
high prices which are attracting so much attention have probably been 
due, to a considerable extent, to this influence. But when business re- 
laxes and there is no longer employment for the present enormous volume 
of paper currency, and since there is no adequate motive for retiring it, 
the ill effects spoken of will become more strikingly manifest. 

By making heavy borrowings abroad and by artificially stimulating 
gold imports, the exchange rate has been kept more favorable than it 
would otherwise have been. But when there is another depression, these 
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influences will no longer avail, and gold is liable to leave the country to 
a large extent. We seem to be in for a long era of paper inflation, but 
neither the legislative power, nor the executive official charged with re- 
sponsibility in the premises appears to be disposed to listen to Moses and 
the prophets. Only the logic of events is convincing. It is to be re- 
gretted that in the process of bringing the powers that be to their senses, 
the business interests of the country, as well as many innocent people, 
must suffer heavily. This is the penalty, however, invariably attaching 
to a disregard of sound principles in matters of government policy. 

By extending $50,000,000 of the debt for thirty years at two per 
cent. instead of using that much of the $250,000,000 surplus to pay it 
off, the cost to the people for interest will be $30,000,000. 


EVERAL years ago Tue Bankers’ MaGazine suggested that if 
S bank examinations were to be made of real value, they should pro- 
vide for independent auditing, the results to be communicated to 

the stockholders individually. 

Where a bank is being wrecked, either wilfully or through incom- 
petence, by its officers or directors, examinations made at their behest, 
and reported to them, will not bring about an improvement in the man- 
agement, since those to whom the results of the examination are communi- 
cated were beforehand cognizant of the condition of the bank. On the 
other hand, with a complaisant auditor, who owes his employment to the 
officers or directors, it is conceivable that examinations may be used as » 
means of lulling the suspicions of the public and the stockholders. 

The officers or directors whose incompetence or dishonesty is grad- 
ually undermining the bank are interested in concealing the true con- 
dition of affairs, while the stockholders, collectively at least, want to 
know the actual condition. Every kind of bank examination, therefore. 
which stops short of disclosing the results of an inspection to the stock- 
holders is seriously defective. This is realized by thoughtful bank aud- 
itors, and a plea for reform is being made. In an address recently de- 
livered before the Philadelphia Chapter of the American Institute of 
Bank Clerks, by J. E. Srerrerr, a well-known certified public account- 
ant, it was said: 

“For many years in England it has been obligatory upon the stock- 
holders of every corporation, including banks, to elect annually one or 
more auditors who shall examine the accounts and report at each annual 
meeting directly to the stockholders. In this way the accounts of bank- 
ing institutions in England are generally audited by public accountants 
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who are responsible directly to the stockholders, and who, under the 
English law, may be sent to prison at hard labor for substantial terms 
because of failure to properly perform their duties, and in at least one 
instance such a sentence has been imposed. While such a course is not 
obligatory in this country the custom of the employment of certified 
public accountants in bank examinations, as well as in the audit of other 
corporations, is a rapidly growing one. Perhaps in no city in the country 
is this practice more widely observed than in Philadelphia, and its steady 
growth here would seem to indicate that bankers are convinced of the 
value of this form of examination. It is quite probable that the near 
future may produce legislation in this country along lines similar to that 
which has existed for many years in England; but whether this is true 
or not, public sentiment is steadily crystallizing in favor of independent 
examinations by competent persons or firms who, with their own repu- 
tations at stake, are entirely independent of the officers of the bank under 
examination.” 

It may be objected, of course, that were stockholders informed regu- 
larly of a bank’s condition, it would afford an opportunity for some of 
them to pry into the management and to stir up trouble, and might also, 
in some cases, cause distrust. While there would be, undoubtedly, some 
danger from this source, it is probably much less to be dreaded than the 
possibilities of disaster that are inherent in a system of supervision that 
makes it easy for the dishonest and incompetent to cover up their tracks. 
The most insidious forms of danger can not thrive in the light. The 
owners of a bank have a right to know, in detail, how their property is 
being managed. Where the directors are incompetent or unfaithful, this 
information may not be obtainable. If the suggestions of Mr. Sterretr 
were adopted, bank auditors would be rendered more independent, and 
it is believed that if the results of examinations were laid before the 
shareholders it would tend to improve the already high character of bank 
management which prevails generally throughout the United States. 


J. Lowry, president of the Lowry National Bank of Atlanta, and 
former president of the American Bankers’ Association, makes an 
earnest plea for moderation in dealing with certain problems now upper- 
most in the public mind. Colonel Lowry deplores the haste and bustle 
of the times. He says: 
“We are living at a fearfully rapid rate; we fret at a moment’s de- 
lay; we want skyscrapers erected like mushrooms in a night; we are 


| N a recent issue of the “Atlanta Georgian and News,” Cor. Ropert 
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restless, nervous, and constantly agitated; we want freight delivered be- 
fore it can scarcely be loaded on cars, we murmur at enforced delays of 
traffic, never considering the bulk of freight and the number of passen- 
gers to be transported; we want to-morrow’s newspaper on to-day’s 
breakfast table; we want twelve hours’ work done in two hours’ time, and 
we nervously pass our years in panoramic swiftness, feeling often that 
life is short, indeed. With all this rapid bustle and hurry of twentieth 
century life, we murmur and chafe, when we have taken no time what- 
ever to consider the cause of our displeasure. We never stop a moment 
to think.” 


Is it not rather because there are in the world to-day more people 
who think than there ever were before that gives rise to this spirit of 
restless activity? In India and China there are millions who have plenty 
of time to think. They do not rush along at express speed, but who shall 
say that their condition is better than ours? 

How many there are, tired of the never-ending struggles of the times, 
and longing for repose, would like to imitate the example of Sancho 
Panza when he climbed the tree in order the better to observe the prog- 
ress of the fight between his master and one of his foes; but they fina 
themselves chained to the car of progress, and it is profitless to grumble 
at its rapidity of motion or the noise made in the course of the journey. 
The only way to escape the turmoil and hurly-burly of the times is to 
get out of the fight altogether. It may be surmised that this is an al- 
ternative that Col. Lowry would reject, even if he must continue to be 
vexed by the bustle of the twentieth century. 

The true philosopher, instead of fretting over the din that is being 
continually raised both in the world of thought and of action, will main- 
tain his serenity of soul, equanimity of temper and calmness of judgment 
undisturbed by the clamor that rages around him. 


NOTHER bank clerk, or rather a trust company clerk, has tried 
A to acquire sudden wealth by helping himself to the institutions 
securities, which he proceeded to pledge for sundry loans, the 
proceeds of which, it is said, went into Wall Street operations. Wall 
Street has a capacious maw and is generally used as a convenient re- 
ceptacle of the financial sins of the community. In this particular in- 
stance the discovery of the embezzlement was hastened by the fact that 
an examination of the company was in progress, and by the watchfulness 
of an alert clerk. President Oakte1GH THorne, of the Trust Company of 
America, also did some very energetic detective work, and Dovetass, the 
defaulting employee, was caught before he got out of town. 
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For people who want to get rich in this manner, moralizing can have 
no meaning, nor are they shrewd enough to realize that such methods of 
financiering do not pay. Perhaps there can be no real hope of prevent- 
ing occurences of this kind altogether. But it is some consolation, at 
least, to recall that they are comparatively rare. 

Two or three things were brought to light in this case that it is well 
to take notice of—the value of frequent examinations, the watchfulness 
of employees, and the energy shown by the company in pursuing the 
offender. The examinations that were going on made Dovetass uneasy, 
and his going out “to lunch” at an earlier hour than usual attracted the 
attention of another employee, who reported the circumstance to a supe- 
rior. When it was found that securities valued at many thousand dollars 
were missing, a number of the clerks of the trust company were con- 
verted into a detective force, and they did swift and effective work. 

The safeguards thrown around banking transactions are growing 
stronger all the time, and it has become almost impossible for an officer 
or clerk to embezzle the funds and escape capture and punishment. A 
knowledge of this fact acts as a strong deterrent in the prevention of at- 
tempts to get unlawful possession of the securities or cash of banks by 
their officers and employees. Very few need this restraining influence, 
yet no bank can, on this account, afford to neglect any reasonable pre- 
caution, for in such cases it is generally the unexpected that happens. 


ON. JAMES H. ECKELS, whose sudden death at Chicago on 
H April 14 caused a feeling of deep regret in banking circles, had 
made a distinguished record as Comptroller of the Currency 
and as a banker. Soon after his appointment as Comptroller in the 
spring of 1893 the country was plunged into a severe financial panic, 
marked by numerous failures of banking institutions. Mr. Ecxets, at 
the time of his appointment, was comparatively unknown outside his own 
state. His elevation to the office of Comptroller was not looked upon 
with general favor, on account of his youth and inexperience in high 
official station. When, about a month after his induction into office, the 
silver panic set in and banks began to suspend in nearly all parts of the 
country, the dissatisfaction caused by his appointment was enhanced. 
Nor did some of his early utterances, which seemed to underestimate the 
extent of the impending disaster, tend to allay this feeling, but rather to 
aggravate it. 

Mr. Ecxets began his duties under these trying circumstances, but 
as time went on it was seen that he displayed firmness and ability in the 
administration of the affairs of the Bureau, and he gradually won the 
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confidence and respect of the bankers of the country, even of those who 
had most doubted the wisdom of his appointment. He addressed con- 
ventions of bankers and commercial organizations, and showed an un- 
expected understanding of financial and banking questions. His annual 
reports as Comptroller contained the results of several original investi- 
gations in regard to banking transactions that will be of permanent 
value, and his recommendations on the subject of a bank-note currency 
evidenced careful study and a conscientious devotion to sound principles. 
From these principles he never deviated nor did he halt in their advocacy. 
regardless of whether they were popular or not. When his party declared 
for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, he refused to support its 
candidate for the Presidency, and his speeches and letters were potent 
in bringing about the defeat of the free silver movement. 

Mr. Ecxets was one of a very small number of men in the United 
States who have made a thorough study of a bank-note currency, and he 
was in great demand at bankers’ conventions to speak on that subject. 
He was one of the strongest champions of an asset currency, and his 
able advocacy of that reform did much to uphold it in the face of firmly- 
rooted traditions in the minds of bankers in favor of the bond-secured 
circulation. 

Mr. Ecxets resigned as Comptroller on December 31, 1897, and 
shortly afterwards became president of the Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago, which position he held at the time of his death. 

As Comptroller of the Currency Mr. Ecxexs ranks among the most 
eminent incumbents of that important office, while as a banker he also 
won substantial success. He was of that solid type of mind and charac- 
ter that commands respect and confidence. Although the champion of 
important reforms, he believed in proceeding along safe lines only. His 
services to the cause of sound currency and good government were far- 
reaching in their influence, and his life was a worthy example of Ameri 
can citizenship. 


HE Peace Congress recently held at New York served to draw at- 
T tention to the approaching Conference to meet at The Hague. 
The New York Congress was presided over by Mr. ANpDREw Car- 
NEGIE and was attended by a number of men eminent in the public life 
of this and other countries. The resolutions adopted were of a practical 
character, and will, no doubt, have considerable weight at the meeting to 
be held at The Hague, as representing the views of America. 
The movement for substituting arbitration as a means of settling in- 
ternational disputes, instead of resorting to war, like all other great re- 
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forms, is meeting with considerable opposition, especially on the part of 
those who consider themselves as being of a particularly practical turn 
of mind. Individuals of this kind always characterize any great pro- 
gressive movement as representing the vagaries of sentimentalists and 
dreamers. They forget that every great reform is inaugurated by those 
who have the prophetic vision. Before a crop can be reaped it is neces- 
sary that the ground should be prepared and the seed sown. Were those 
who do this preliminary work to be restrained by the pessimists who can- 
not see any possibilities of a crop springing out of cold and appzrently 
unproductive soil, the world would soon want for bread. The harvests 
of the world are reaped because, despite of droughts and floods, and all 
the other harmful influences that assail production, there are men who 
have felt that seedtime and harvest shall not fail. So in the world of 
ideas, there are prophets and dreamers who with clear vision see ahead 
to better conditions under which mankind is destined at some time to 
exist. The path of human progress is strewn with discarded impediments 
to the advancement of the race. Since it is becoming recognized more 
and more that the welfare of mankind is hindered by costly and unneces- 
sary wars, it can hardly be doubted that, as men become more intelligent 
they will, if not able to abolish war altogether, at least resort to it only 
as a last extremity. In fact, a number of the more advanced nations have 
already recognized the futility of going to war except under the greatest 
provocation, and are settling their differences either through the ordi- 
nary diplomatic channels, or by appealing to disinterested arbitrators. As 
the settlement of disputes in the last-mentioned manner is shown to be 
entirely practicable, no doubt resort to this method of settlement will gain 
in popularity. 


N an address before the New York Chapter of the American Institute 

| of Bank Clerks on the evening of April 25, Mr. Wm. C. Cornnwett. 

of New York city made a spirited defense of Wall Street in gen- 
eral and of the Stock Exchange in particular. 

The great advantages conferred upon the country by an institution 
like the New York State Exchange are indisputable, and there is no 
doubt that much of the condemnation of the Exchange arises through 
prejudice and ignorance and the bid for support which cheap demagogues 
are always making by seeking to arouse prejudices against wealth; and 
as Wall Street and the Stock Exchange are the most shining exaniples of 
the abodes of wealth, they must bear the brunt of abuse of the character 
named. 

That the Street, however, is either immaculate or superior to all at- 
tacks may be questioned. Mr. Cornnweit says: “Wall Street has no 
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need to be defended, because it is absolutely independent of what way be 
said about it, asks no credit of the populace,” etc. Were this statement 
strictly true, Mr. CorNwetv’s address would have been superfluous. But 
actually, both Wall Street and the Stock Exchange are more or less un- 
popular, and this unpopularity can be removed by addresses of the char- 
acter delivered by Mr. CornwELt, setting forth the real functions of the 
Stock Exchange and the important parts performed by it and by Wall 
Street in the business activities of the nation. It is, moreover, a funda- 
mental and serious error to assume that Wall Street, or any institution 
in this country, can be “absolutely independent of what may be said 
about it.” To assume such a position is a fatal mistake. The reign of 
public opinion was never stronger anywhere than it is now in the United 
States, and to ignore or to defy it is short-sighted in the extreme. ° 

The attacks upon Wall Street probably owe their popularity largely 
to those who regard the “money power” as an iniquitous combination 
which sits enthroned in the Stock Exchange. Where such beliefs origi- 
nate through prejudice or ignorance they may be removed by spreading 
information of the kind contained in Mr. Cornwetu’s address. For the 
attacks of the demagogue there is no remedy. 

While conceding the justice of all that Mr. Cornwe tt says in behalf 
of the Stock Exchange, and fully realizing the high standard of dealing 
that is in force in the New York Stock Exchange, it may be asked 
whether there is any real ground for the hostility to that institution which 
undoubtedly exists among many well informed people. Perhaps the 
Exchange is unjustly held responsible for many sins not of its commis- 
sion. It is, primarily, a market; but, unlike some other markets, it does 
not regulate or guarantee the quality of the goods traded in. Beyond 
a few regulations designed to prevent counterfeiting, the Stock Exchange 
does not exercise any marked degree of supervision of the securities listed. 
If a market under municipal control were to allow the sale of rotten 
apples, tainted meats or watered milk it would find itself in conflict with 
the health authorities. But the Stock Exchange permits dealing in 
securities of rather doubtful value, and welcomes watered stocks as 
cordially as those issued on a conservative basis, furnishing, however, in 
the daily prices a pretty accurate gauge of the amount of water, if any, 
contained in the various stocks dealt in, and thus serving a most useful 
purpose. 

It is doubtful whether the Stock Exchange could greatly extend its 
powers over the securities handled through its members without impairing 
the freedom of the market now offered, and which is one of its striking 
advantages. F 

There are many who believe that the operations of the Stock Exchange 
are to a considerable extent really fictitiqus, representing transactions of 
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stock manipulators as distinguished from legitimate traders. While the 
rules are intended to prevent this, it is a question as to whether they are 
enforced with sufficient strictness. 

Wall Street is far from being as black as it is painted, yet there are 
many things done, apparently under the respectable cover of member- 
ship in the Stock Exchange, that tend to demoralize and discredit our 
financial reputation, and that probably impair the usefulness of the 
Exchange in the discharge of its legitimate functions. Most of tke criti- 
cisms of the Stock Exchange have no foundation, and if any evils do 
exist they can be remedied by the Governing Board without legislative 
intervention. 


UBLICITY of banking conditions is much more limited in Great 
P Britain than here. While the Bank of England publishes a bal- 
ance-sheet weekly, the other London banks do not. Twelve of 

them voluntarily publish a monthly statement, but these institutions, 
though very important, do not hold half of the deposits of the banks of 
the United Kingdom. The twelve publishing banks have deposits amount- 
ing to £389,000,000, while the non-publishing banks have £421,000,000. 


In this country the principle of banking publicity has become almost 
universally accepted. The New York Clearing-House banks publish a 
report every Saturday, showing their average condition for the week, and 
all the national banks make and publish reports five times a year. The 
state banks and trust companies in most of the states also publish fre- 
quent reports. 

While the publication of the reports of the banks in this country is 
compulsory, being required by the law, bankers, as a } wile, do not object 
to this publicity, but rather welcome it. 

The question of “Bank Balance-Sheets” was discussed quite fully 
at a recent meeting of the London Institute of Bankers, the principal 
paper being read by Mr. R. H. Inauis Pararave, the well-known author- 
ity on banking subjects. It was the opinion of Mr. Patarave and of 
others that monthly publication of statements should be made volun- 
tarily, and that if this were not done, Parliament might pass an act fixing 
the form of statement and requiring details not essential or desirable to 
be made public. Mr. Paterave also said that a form enjoined by legis- 
lation would be much more rigid than one devised by the bankers on 
their own initiative. 

The National Banking Act requires that the national banks of the 
United States shall make and publish reports five times a year, showing 
in detail their assets and liabilities, but the exact form of the report is 
left to the discretion of the Comptroller of the Currency. This makes 
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it possible to change the form as occasion may require, and as a matter 
of fact it has been changed quite frequently. With the adoption of 
amendments in the banking and currency laws certain items become ob- 
solete; and, on the other hand, it is sometimes found advisable to add 
new items—the growth of trust companies, for example, has made it 
desirable that the reports should show the amount due trust companies 
and savings banks, instead of merely the amount due state banks and 
bankers. 

The English banking system differs materially from the systems ex- 
isting in the United States, and there is not the same necessity in that 
country for imposing legal restrictions upon the banks. Nevertheless, 
the vast proportions which the business of the London banks has attained 
and the increased demands made on the world’s great money market 
render it desirable that banking operations should be conducted in the 
light of more complete information, which would be supplied by the 
publication of monthly statements as recommended by Mr. Patarave, 
Sir Fexix Scuuster, and others. If the bankers agree among them- 
selves as to the form of such statements and how often they shall be pub- 
lished, legislation on the subject will most likely be forestalled. 


ESTRUCTION and waste are the great obstacles to the accumu- 
D laticn of wealth. Wars, floods, fires, and destructive forces in 
innumerable forms are unceasingly at work to sweep away the 
aggregations which man has piled up by years or centuries of toil. The 
process of building up wealth goes on slowly and almost imperceptibly, 
but its destruction is often accomplished in a day or an hour. Riches 
take wings and fly away, suddenly, never to return. 

It is only with the preventable hindrances to the continuous growth of 
wealth that we need be concerned. Some precautions may be taken 
against floods, earthquakes and other cataclysms of nature, but occasion- 
ally none of these will avail. Human prevision is not always equal to the 
task of coping with the terrific power of the hidden forces that sometimes 
break forth with sudden and overwhelming fury. Great catastrophes like 
the flood at Galveston and the earthquake at San Francisco appal us by 
their suddenness and the extent of the devastation wrought. The almost 
complete disappearance of a populous and prosperous city within the 
limits of a single day is an event that staggers the mind by its sheer im- 
mensity. While we may deplore these great catastrophes, it is impossible 
te prevent them, and all that may be done is to build our exposed cities 
with a view to offering a maximum of resistance to their destructive 
forces. 
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But there are many instrumentalities tending to dissipate the world’s 
wealth, or to hinder accumulation, upon which remedial measures might 
be brought to bear. With the spread of intelligence, the idea is already 
beginning to dawn on men’s minds that the waste of war can be greatly 
lessened immediately, and that in time it may be reduced to a compar- 
atively small amount, even if it is not altogether abolished as dreamed of 
by the more optimistic. 

Fire annually swallows up property valued at many millions of dol- 
lars—a frightful source of waste, which could be greatly curtailed by 
building fireproof structures, by increasing the efficiency of our fire de- 
partments, and by the adoption of more stringent precautions in regard 
to the handling of highly inflammable materials. 

Appalling as is the destruction wrought by the agencies already 
named, they seem relatively trivial when placed in juxtaposition with 
those losses which men voluntarily sustain through their own ignorance 
and folly. The vices and follies of mankind not only make countless 
thousands mourn, but they entail the expenditure of countless millions 
with no compensation. Tobacco and drink are notorious offenders against 
the saving habit, and an indulgence in them, at least beyond the most 
prudent limits, is undeniably a handicap to the would-be accumulator of 
wealth. The progress of mankind in the struggle for material better- 
ment is retarded in many other ways. Who shall measure the days’ work 
lost and the fatal illnesses caused by the lack, on the part of somebody, 
of the ability to select the right kind of food and to prepare it properly 
for the sustenance of those who carry on the mental and physical work 
of the world? Cooking-schools may not be among the most obvious 
sources of national wealth, although as physical strength is one of the 
chief elements of a nation’s economic and military prowess, and as good 
food is necessary to the development of strength, it may be said that the 
kind of food a people eat is not a subject outside the range of practical 
statesmanship. 

Improper methods of housing the population of great cities are also 
responsible for many physical ills, and are therefore the source of in- 
efficiency and of waste. Diseases that sap the vitality of the laboring 
classes particularly could be largely prevented if the most ordinary care 
were bestowed upon the problem of providing sufficient light and air for 
their habitations. Primarily, this is a matter to be regulated chiefly 
through the improvement of transportation facilities. In this direction 
wonderful advances are being made. Still, the subject of transportation 
has been given little consideration except from the standpoint of the 
shareholders’ profits. That, of course, is the consideration that motives 
all business enterprise. But might not the subject be approached from 
the viewpoint of public service, and the benefits that would be conferred 
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upon millions of dwellers in crowded cities by a careful adaptation of 
transit facilities to popular needs? The development of transportation 
facilities under the existing system has undoubtedly conferred great 
benefits upon the people, but these have been incidental and were in no 
ease the direct object of those who owned or controlled the traffic lines. 
Street railways have not been built or operated for the purpose of benefit- 
ing the people, but solely for the purpose of making a profit for those 
who have built and operated them. However satisfactory the result may 
have been from this standpoint, it has been fatally defective in supplying 
anything like the means of travel adequate to the prevention of an un- 
desirable congestion of population in our large cities. 

The time has come when the municipal authorities of New York and 
other great centres of population must face this problem, purely as * 
matter of self-interest. The herding of vast number of workers in poorly 
constructed houses, lacking proper light and ventilation, tends to bring 
about physical and mental deterioration, with consequent economic in- 
efficiency and waste in the country’s productive forces. 

Considering the evils attendant upon congested population, and the 
enormous burdens placed upon business and living in the shape of ex- 
orbitant rentals, due to a concentration of trade and industry within nar- 
row urban areas, it is at least an open question whether it would not be 
desirable and profitable for the more populous cities to furnish their 
inhabitants with transportation at nominal cost, or free of charge, in the 
same way as the streets and highways are already open to the free use 
of everybody. Manifestly, the latter are not wholly free, but the charge 
for their use is paid indirectly, through taxation, as would be the case 
if free transportation were furnished within the limitations named. The 
question is one to be considered from a purely economic standpoint, and 
the problem is this: . Would the increased efficiency of the people as 
workers, and the lightening of rentals that would follow a distribution of 
the population over wider areas, compensate for the expenditures neces- 
sary for the maintenance and operation of the transportation lines at the 
cost of the public treasury? 

The conservation of wealth can, perhaps, be promoted in no more 
effective way than by the conservation of character—not merely in ite 
ethical or moral aspects, but in all that tends toward efficiency. 

Statesmen, financiers and men of science are forever searching for 
new sources of wealth, but less attention is given to the prevention of 
waste. 

The energies put forth for the accumulation of capita] and wealth are 
counteracted to a considerable extent by wasteful and destructive forces 
whose baneful influences might be materially circumscribed by proper 
study and attention. 
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T is to be hoped that the work begun some time ago in behalf of cur- 
| rency reform by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York and by the American Bankers’ Association may be resumed 
in the near future. It is probable that the chances of accomplishing some- 
thing in the direction of currency reform would have been much greater 
had the work undertaken by these bodies not been allowed to end witi the 
presentation of the reports made last fall. In securing legislation of 
any kind there is a vast amount of inertia to be overcome, and particu- 
larly with reference to a subject on which opinion is so conservative as 
it is in matters relating to banking or the currency. The only hope of 
accomplishing anything lies in keeping the matter constantly before those 
most interested, and this can be done only by carrying on a propaganda 
constantly. 

It is inconceivable that the manifest imperfections in the bauk-note 
currency system of the country should be allowed to continue without 
serious efforts being made to remedy them. This work might not only be 
done with propriety by the Chamber of Commerce Committee, but by sim- 
ilar organizations throughout the country co-operating with the Americar. 
Bankers’ Association and the bankers’ associations of the various states. 

It may not be possible to have anything in the way of legislation at 
the session of Congress beginning next December, but if educational 


work along this line is kept up, it is not improbable that one of the politi- 
cal parties may incorporate some reference to the matter in the party 
platform, and thus bring the subject to the attention of the voters. 


HE relations which should exist between the people and the, great 
transportation companies of the country were correctly stated by 
President W. W. Finuey, of the Southern Railway Company, in 

an address at the recent annual dinner of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

President Finiry stated that the railways of the present and future 
must cultivate the good will and co-operation of the public by adopting 
and promulgating sound economic and commercial principles as to the 
conduct of their business, and that frank publicity must be a part of the 
policy of the railways, and that the people must be taken into the con- 
fidence of these companies. 

It is encouraging that this view is being taken by the prominent rail- 
way managers of the country, and if they act upon the suggestions of 
Mr. Fin.ey, it will doubtless do much to remove the existing friction 
between the railways and the public. Disagreements of nearly every kind 
arise largely from misunderstandings, and the policy of publicity recom- 
mended by President Finury, and addresses of the character made by 
him at Atlanta, will go far toward removing the grounds for distrust. 





THE ECONOMIC BENEFITS OF INVESTMENTS 
ABROAD. 


BY CHARLES A. CONANT. 


HE people which has invested considerable amounts of its surplus 
capital in foreign countries has cast off its swaddling clothes and 
is ready to take rank among the financial powers of the world. 

It has acquired a footing in the field of international finance which gives 
power to direct the currents of trade and to command money in case of 
need. This is the secret of the wealth and power of England for the 
last century. She has sat at the centre of exchanges, imposing her tolls 
upon the producers of the world for carrying their products, collecting 
their charges, and above al] advancing them money pending the market- 
ing of their products. Is it any wonder that by such weapons she has 
been able to direct trade and exchange into the channels she has desig- 
nated, and until recently almost without a rival? If rivals are now aris- 
ing in Germany and America, it is because they also possess saved capital 
for investment beyond their own borders and their control of it promises 
to give them a share in directing the world’s trade and levying banking 


charges upon the transactions passing through their hands. 


ExtENsIon oF Our ForeIGN INVESTMENTS. 


The United States will not become a first-class financial power until 
its investments abroad are much more extended than at present and 
greater interest is taken by American financial men generally in foreign 
countries. In London, Paris and Berlin, such securities are as well 
understood and almost as frequently dealt in as domestic securities. Re- 
cent estimates by European economists put the amount of British capital 
invested abroad at about ten thousand millions of dollars: French capital 
thus invested at $5,712,000,000; and German capital thus invested at 
$4,641,000,000. In South America French investments are over $350,- 
000,000, and German investments are $476,000,000. On the Paris 
Bourse the face value of the securities listed in the foreign department 
is greater than that of all home securities—governmental, railway, finan- 
cial and industrial. 

In the United States the foreign securities dealt in are few and 
transactions are rare. This condition must be changed before this 
country becomes a “world power” in finance. A beginning has been made 
in the cordial reception of the Japanese loans and in the investments 
made in Canada, Mexico, and Cuba. The acquisition of the Philippines 
also has afforded an opening for investing new capital and has given 
America a vantage ground in the contest for trade and financial su- 
premacy in the Orient. Much remains to be done, however, if this country 
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is to become an important factor in the trade and finances of the countries 
of Latin America. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING AND CrepiT FAcILitTIEs. 


Investment of capital goes hand in hand with the sale of commodities. 
A people are not likely to sell great quantities of their products abroad, 
in competition with rival producers, until they have the means to es- 
tablish banking facilities and extend credit. This does not apply strictly 
to the countries which have the monopoly of a natural product, like coffee 
or rubber; but the United States, while they long had something ap- 
proaching such a monopoly in regard to cotton, are not willing to con- 
tent themselves with the role of providers of raw material and food 
products. In order to extend the field for their manufactured products, 
of which the export has grown so greatly in the last few years, it is 
necessary to compete with other manufacturing nations in respect to 
facilities for credit and for handling their own banking operations. This 
can ohly come about when American capital is invested freely in foreign 
banking institutions designed to establish direct credit connections be- 
tween New York and those countries in which American producers seek 
a market. And such banking institutions must stand ready to adapt 
themselves to local conditions and to aid in placing American capital at 
the command of local] industry. 

Foreign trade is the exchange of commodities and not primarily of 
money. While trade does not always follow the flag, it does follow the 
lines of least resistance and political control has something to do with 
determining these lines. This is indicated by the fact that the large 
exports of sugar which have always been sent to the United States by 
Cuba are being paid for, since the emancipation of Cuba from Spain, by 
much larger shipments of American goods to Cuba than before the 
political change. Formerly, while the United States were compelled by 
the needs of their great population to take a large part of the sugar 
product of Cuba, they paid for it by their shipments of wheat, cotton and 
other products to Europe. The Cuban exporter was glad to have his 
money in a form available in London, because from that point he could 
use it for the purchase of the luxuries which he desired in France and 
other Continental countries. Thus, by a system of indirect exchange, 
Spain retained control of the Cuban market and her bankers reaped the 
benefits of the exchanges. 

A similar system of indirect exchange has long prevailed in regard 
to the relations between the United States and the South American 
countries. America has paid for her imports of coffee and rubber 
by sending her products to Europe, thereby enabling the South 
American exporter to spend his money there rather than in New 
York. The time is coming for a change in these conditions. In 
order to hasten the change, however, it will be necessary for Ameri- 
can financiers, as their resources grow, to take some interest in 
South American affairs and to make investments of capital there in 
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industrial and banking enterprises. When this is done New York 
will have an influence upon the markets of Latin America which she 
does not now possess. 

In a struggle for the control of South American markets, Amer- 
ican finance must go hand in hand with American producing and 
exporting enterprise. Only gradually probably will all the conditions 
essential to success come about, but they can be hastened by a bold 
initiative and by far-sighted banking policy. The country which has 
surplus capital to finance the enterprise of its merchants has a tremen- 
dous advantage over its competitors in the struggle for foreign trade, 
especially for trade with those countries which are not rich in capital and 
need time in which to pay for their purchases. How this comes about 
has been set forth by the present writer elsewhere as follows:* 


“The saved capital of the old world has been transferred to the new 
world largely by means of the credit system. The transfer has not been 
made to any considerable extent in metallic money, but in commodities 
for which credit has been granted. The credit system has made possible 
the proposition that international loans are made in commodities and not 
in money. The new countries have been developed by the transfer to 
them of commodities, for which the full equivalent has not been de- 
manded back. Great Britain, for instance, has furnished to these 
countries great quantities of agricultural and manufacturing machinery, 
as well as more perishable commodities for immediate consumption, and 
has been contented with payment of the interest on their value rather 
than with payment of the principal. The British manufacturer himself 
may have received full payment, but other Englishmen have provided 
means of payment by purchasing government and industrial securities of 
the new countries. The effect of the operation has been that they have 
turned over their saved capital to manufacturers of machinery and com- 
modities in England, on behalf of purchasers in undeveloped countries, 
and have accepted in return only an interest on their loans to these 
countries. This transfer of capital has afforded at once a means of de- 
velopment to the new countries and a means of earning a return upon 
their capita] to the older countries.” 


Croser ConNEcTION Witru ForeigN Money Market. 


One of the benefits which are incidental to considerable investments 
in foreign securities is the closer connection thereby established with 
foreign money markets. If the investments are of an international 
character—that is, if they are quoted and freely dealt in on several 
markets—it becomes possible for either of the investing countries to raise 
money, in case of sudden need, by selling the securities in its possession 
on the other markets where they are quoted. It would not be possible 
under present conditions for New York to sell back to the people of the 
countries where they were issued, large blocks of South American securi- 
ties, but it would be possible to relieve temporary tension on the New 


* “Principles of Money and Banking,’’ Harper & Bros., II, p. 181. 
9 
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York market by selling or borrowing on them in London, Paris or Berlin; 
if such securities had in those places an established market. 

The time often comes, moreover, when the country originally issuing 
securities builds up its fund of surplus capital to the point where it goes 
into the market to buy back its own securities. This happened with the 
debt growing out of the Civil War in the United States, and more recently 
with the national securities of Italy, which have been bought back by 
Italians by hundreds of millions of francs as their wealth increased and 
exchange was raised towards par by the prudent policy of successive 
ministers of finance. In such cases the securities usually go back at a 
much higher price than that at which they were issued, and the original 
lender of the capital, if he has continued to hold the securities, reaps a 
high premium for his early trust in the future of the borrower. 

Incidental to closer connection with foreign money markets is the 
ability to shift the burden of monetary pressure by the use of accepted 
paper. It becomes possible, as is the custom in Europe, to transfer from 
one market to another commercial paper which has been accepted by some 
bank of well-known reputation. This system of acceptances, although 
little employed in the United States, is one of the safety-valves of the 
money markets of London and the Continent. On the Continent paper 
drawn on England, which has been accepted by some strong banking- 
house, is held by bankers as a substantial part of their reserves, because 
they know that such paper can be sold promptly at its full value or col- 
lected at maturity. In this way a bank needing cash is able to obtain it 
by parting with its accepted paper. This practice permits the shifting 
of such paper from one money market to another according to the demand 
for currency and credit. 


MEANs For INcrEAstnGc Trape WitH Latin AMERICA. 


If a large trade is to be established with Latin America, it will prob- 
ably be necessary to introduce the system of acceptances in favor of 
strong South American houses. It will be necessary to domesticate 
in New York the government obligations of some of these countries, in 
order to afford a prompt means of shifting capital between one country 
and the other. It will be necessary also to invest American capital iz 
banks and corporations doing business in the Southern countries. Such 
banks and corporations may remain exclusively under American control, 
as is the case with many of the great English banks which do business 
in the undeveloped countries, or they may be in their organization es- 
sentially foreign. So far as possible, it will be desirable to enlist the 
sympathy of these people by giving them some share in these new enter- 
prises and imparting to them the character of national enterprises in the 
country where they are established, relying only upon the friendly sup- 
port of North America in the matter of providing capital and establish- 
ing world-wide relations. 
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IMPORTANCE OF STABLE MoNETARY SysTEMs. 


In order, however, to make investments in South America attractive, 
it is important that the investor shall know whether he can get his money 
back without loss. This must depend, in a sense, upon the soundness of 
the particular enterprise in which investment is made. There is a general 
consideration, however, which American investors and bankers cannot 
afford to ignore. This is the question of exchange. So long as the value 
of money is uncertain, there will be great hesitation to risk the danger 
that a high rate of interest may be more than offset by a fall in the gold 
value of the unit. This was what deterred European investors from put- 
ting money for short terms into Mexico before the adoption of the gold 
standard. Since stable exchange was assured by the adoption of the gold 
standard, foreign money has poured into Mexico in a golden stream. 
Senor Limantour, the Minister of Finance, estimates investments in bank 
capital, railways, mining and industrial enterprises for the fiscal year 
1906 alone at about $43,000,000. During the same period gold accumu- 
lated in Mexican banks in exchange for silver to the amount of $21,000,- 
000, and deposits in the banks increased by $15,000,000. Development 
like this is likely to take place in other Latin-American countries if they 
take steps similar to those taken by Mexico to establish a sound monetary 
system. 

It is a gratifying fact that several countries of South America have 
already taken action looking towards the termination of the difficulties 
of exchange. Peru adopted the gold standard on a basis similar to that 
of Mexico and the Philippines as far back as 1901. The Argentine Re- 
public has been absorbirg gold in large amounts and has taken a long, 
firm step towards stable exchange by offering to pay gold for paper at 
a fixed rate. Bolivia has adopted a gold standard law, which will go into 
effect next year if the exchange of the old currency for the new pro- 
ceeds in a satisfactory manner. Brazil has also taken resolute steps to- 
wards fixing the value of the milrei, but it may be doubted whether the 
effort to create a corner in the coffee market by the valorization law will 
be entirely effective. If these countries succeed, however, in establishing 
themselves on the gold standard—or even on the gold-exchange standard, 
with the maintenance of silver coins at a fixed gold par—they will hold 
out much stronger inducements to the investor of foreign capital than 
those countries which attempt to flounder along upon a paper or silver 
basis. 

The action taken by the Rio Conference on this subject has not been 
widely heralded in this country, but was of quite as much importance as 
any of the other subjects which came before the Conference. Upon a 
suggestion to the State Department by the gentlemen who served in 1903 
and 1904 on the Commission on International Exchange, the Conference 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“Ist—-To recommend to the governments that they cause to be pre- 
pared for the next conference a detailed study of the monetary system in 
force in each cne of the American Republics, its history, the fluctuations 
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of the type of exchange which have taken place in the last twenty years, 
the preparaticn of tables showing the influence of the said fluctuations 
on commerce and industrial development. 

2nd.—To recommend also that these studies be effected at the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Republics in order that the latter may pre- 
pare a resume of the said studies, publish and distribute them among the 
several governments at least six months before the meeting of the next 
Internationa] Conference.” 


The duty thus plainly imposed upon the Bureau of American Re- 
publics should be taken up and promptly fulfilled. There is no reason 
to doubt, with such an energetic chief as the Hon. John Barrett at the 
head of the Bureau, that this will be done. It is fortunate that the work 
can be undertaken through an international bureau of this character. It 
would be both short-sighted and arrogant for the United States to under- 
take to read a lesson in such a matter to other governments. Our own 
record in finance, in floating irredeemable paper and coining unnecessary 
carloads of depreciated silver, is not one to justify our assuming the 
position of mentors on financial subjects to other countries. The govern- 
ments which have acted with intelligence, foresight, and resolution in 
financial matters in recent years have been those of Russia, when she 
adopted the gold standard in 1897; Japan, when she went to a gold 
standard basis at about the same time; and Mexico, when she determined 
to go upon a gold-exchange standard in 1904. Fortunately the latter 
country is a leading member of the brotherhood of American Republics. 
She is in a position to set forth to her Southern neighbors the benefits 
which she derived from stable exchange and to point out to them that it 
is one of the most effective methods of opening the way for the invest- 
ment of foreign capital. 

A bank, as such, established in a country with unstable exchange, is 
in a position to profit largely from the fluctuations of exchange, if it has 
the means at command to enter the market. This has been the experi- 
ence of the great British banks in the Orient, like the Hongkong and 
Shanghai and the Chartered Bank. In the long run, however, a bank 
wins a barren victory in shaving rates of exchange. Its real success lies 
in the development of the country where it is located. Such develop- 
ment can only come with the influx of capital and such capital will come 
only when conditions of exchange are stable. If American bankers enter 
seriously upon the problem of promoting American enterprise in Latin 
America, one of the best services they can render to those countries which 
have not already taken effective steps to bring about stable exchange is 
to offer their services by loans and otherwise in attaining this end. Those 
countries which are the first’ to establish stable exchange conditions and 
to maintain them will be the first to receive the benefits of foreign in- 
vestments. 

Among the underlying conditions, therefore, to the promotion of 
American trade in Latin America is the necessity of the employment of 
American capital in banking and in the promotion of facilities for credit. 
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Only in this manner can American manufacturers and exporters be put 
upon an equal footing with their competitors in these countries, who en- 
joy the benefits of the most efficient and highly-organized banking institu- 
tions of the old world, aided in al] cases by the moral support and ix 
some cases by the financial support of their home governments. The 
entry of American capital upon this field will afford high returns, if in- 
vestments are made with intelligence and prudence, and will give a 
breadth and cosmopolitan character to the American market which it 
now lacks. 





THE PROPER USE OF WEALTH. 


. oe at the dedication of the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh 
on April 11, Andrew Carnegie, the founder of the institute, said: 
“There is room for many things of the spirit in our city. 
Things material are abundant. Our mills and factories are numerous, 
large and prosperous, but things material, including money itself, should 
only be the foundation upon which is reared things spiritual. Our mines 
of coal and iron have not completed their mission when transmuted into 
dollars. Not till the dollars are transmuted into service for others has 
wealth completely justified its existence. Dollars are only dross until 
spiritualized, a means to an end, and miserable is the man, mean and 
squalid his life, who knows no better than to deaden his soul by mere 
possession, counting over the hoard which holds him down or using his 
faculties in old age in augmenting the useless stuff which ministers not 
to any taste worthy of man. 

Little does and little can the speculator on the exchange or the mere 
dollar grabber in any line of activity know of the higher pleasures of 
human existence. Only when a man labors for the general good and for 
other than miserable aims that end with self can he know and enjoy the 
high spiritual rewards of life. 

Many are the men and women in Pittsburgh who are laborers in the 
vineyards of self-abnegation. The highest type of humanity is that 
which does most to make our earthly home a heaven. The highest 
worship of God is service to man.” 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 (BUFFALO) UNITED STATES NOTE. 


ERIES of 1901; check letter C; face plate number 3; back plate 
S number indecipherable, probably 38; J. W. Lyons, Register of the 
Treasury; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United States. 

This counterfeit is printed on three pieces of thin paper, between 
which silk threads have been distributed, from zinc etched plates which 
have been touched up with an engraving tool. The portraits of Lewis 
and Clarke and the picture of the buffalo are particularly bad and should 
easily lead to the detection of this counterfeit. The seal and large 
numeral on the face of the note are much too light in color. The number- 
ing is fairly good. The back is poorly printed, the green ink being 
smeared over the white lettering in many places. This counterfeit should 
not deceive a person exercising ordinary care. 





STOCK SHARES OF PRIVATE CORPORATIONS. 


By EDGAR VAN DEUSEN, 
FORMER INSTRUCTOR IN FINANCE, TUCK SCHOOL, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


(CONTINUED FROM THE APRIL NUMBER.) 


V.—Kinps or Suarres. 


different groups of shareholders are marked by correspondingly 
varied types of shares, though this variety is far less than among 
bonds. 

1. Debenture stock—a type of English model and primarily for 
that market—has been used in this country instead of bonds' to which it 
holds some analogy, though it is yet but a form of highly preferred 
share, with the common features of perpetual life, voting power and 
fixed income rate. Its bond resemblance lies in the peculiar provisions 
which safeguard a holder’s rights and invested principal: Thus, under 
the terms of a “trust deed and contract” executed and filed with a trustee, 
the debenture shareholders are represented by a “finance comn:ittee” 
chosen yearly in part from their number and with absolute power to 
veto the directors’ acts in whole or part in borrowing money, issue of 
new securities, with claims either prior or subsequent to the debenture 
rights, and all money expenditures, except for operation. To assure 
proper treatment of the operating and other corporate accounts, they are 
repeatedly examined and reported directly to the “finance committee” 
by its own independent auditor. In case of the directors’ failure to 
ascertain or appropriate net earnings as provided, or of the company’s 
default in interest payments or other covenants, the debenture stockhold- 
ers, through their finance committee, may require the trustee to take 
charge of the enterprise or to appoint a receiver approved by the com- 
mittee to receive and disburse the revenues and to manage the property 
under the committee’s direction. In the event of liquidation, and the 
absence of prior right bonds issued with the debenture shareholders’ 
consent, the company’s net assets are also first applicable to repayment 
of the debenture principal. 

Although a stock share, its determined income rate, coupled with a 
voice in corporate management, its priority of claim, and the compara- 
tively automatic and inexpensive method for an enforcement of its rights, 
rank the debenture stock theoretically first as a share security and evi- 
dently of possible equivalence to a first mortgage bond, notwithstanding 


eee distinctions in the legal rights, assurances or liabilities of 


1 Chicago-Great Western Ry. Co.—4% cumulative debenture stock. 
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the example shows a rather higher “basis” than might be expected, which 
may be partly due to American unfamiliarity with this type. 

2. Special stock—-an infrequent, early type of share, is yet occa- 
sionally put out by railroads* in accord with formerly made specific ar- 
rangements for special ends as improvements*® or betterments, from which 
the stock sometimes gets its name*; but it is in these cases essentially 
an ordinary share without exceptional preferences, and subject in all 
respects to the general or prior stockholders’ rights, as to a stipulated 
dividend. Its present authorization, however, as a superior type of 
preferred stock is peculiar to Massachusetts, where it may be issued 
by industrial companies to two-fifths of their total capital on vote of 
three-fourths of the shareholders. As with bonds, the income is payable 
semi-yearly, while the owner holds a position as both limited partner and 
unsecured creditor in that he cannot be held liable beyond the par of 
his shares, which must be provided for by the general shareholder and 
absolutely redeemed at a fixed time without reference to the company’s 
earnings. 

3. Guaranteed stocks’ are a product largely of the numerots cor- 
porate combinations, extensions and leases of the last decade, and include 
any kind of preferred or common shares, which latter constitute around 
eighty per cent. to eighty-five per cent. of all such stocks, of leased prop- 
erties or of those partly absorbed or controlled by a majority ownership 
of their stock, whose dividend payments only® are guaranteed by another 
than the issue company. 

Judged by their frequently low basis or net yield of from about 35% 
per cent. to 434 per cent. for the better steam railroad shares’, and 
somewhat higher for other transportation or industrial companies. these 
stocks, though largely “common,” and of properties in themselves rela- 
tively small, are ranked well up among conservative investments and 
collectively form an important part of those comparatively few shares 
entitled to be so treated. 


2 Lake Shore R. R. Co. (now part of L. S. & M. S. Ry. system), special stock. 

3 Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne and Chicago Ry. Co. (part of Penn. R. R. system), 
special stock. 

4 Cleveland and Pittsburg R. R. Co. (part of Penn. R. R. system), betterment 
stock. 

5 Though not organically a distinct type, these shares are here so conveniently 
treated. 

6 Compare bonds, which may be guaranteed as to interest and principal. 

7 New York and Harlem R. R., com. stock—10% guaranteed by N. Y. Central 
and Hudson River R. R. Co.—basis 3.6% (a). ; 

Cleveland and Pittsburg R. R., com. stock—4% guaranteed by Pennsylvania R. 
R. Co.—basis 3.75%. 

Rensselaer and Saratoga R. R., com. stock—8% guaranteed by Delaware & 
Hudson Co.—basis 3.8%. 7 

Hereford Ry., com. stock—4% guaranteed by Maine Central R. R. Co.—basis 4%. 

Southwestern R. R. of Ga., com. stock—5% guaranteed by Central of Georgia 
Ry. Co.—basis 4.23%. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. R., pfd. stock—5% guaranteed 
by Lake Shore & Mich. Southern Ry. Co.—basis 43%. 

(a) The “bases” given only for illustration are but approximately relative at 
a certain time. 
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Any actual superiority indicated by this low basis probably pertains 
more often to dividend stability than to security of the share principal, 
and is determined by either or both of the following factors: 

A. Ina majority of cases the merit of guaranteed, like unguaran- 
teed shares, is governed apparently in theory and practice by the inherent 
strength of the issue company individually: thus, the fact of a guaranty 
normally indicates that the guaranteed company is esteemed able itself 
to earn the amounts assured—save where it is thought the property will 
be of enough value to the guarantor in connection with its business 
that it can afford to assume the burden of the pledged charges; second- 
ly, this general proposition is seemingly substantiated by the frequent 
fact that a guarantor’s dividend-paying shares sell on a higher basis 
than those it has guaranteed; so, but three out of sixteen given issues 
guaranteed by ten different railroad companies of different relative 
strengths sold on a higher basis than the guarantor’s own shares; while 
all of eight different guaranteed street railway stocks were on a lower 
basis than the dividend-paying stock of the guarantor itself. 

B. A guarantor’s strength becomes the important question where 
the guaranteed company is normally unable to earn its dividends, or so 
becomes. 

C. The value of potential resort to a competent guarantor, however, 
depends on the practical force of a guaranty as a binding obligation, 
which in turn rests on several considerations. 

(a) Legal right of the company to guarantee: a legal authority 
given to one company to guarantee in the use of its powers the shares 
of another for an adequate “consideration” is the first and fundamental 
requisite for all valid guaranties, and may commonly be assumed to exist. 

(b) Contract restrictions on power to guarantee; but restrictions on 
the exercise of this general right may sometimes exist in the terms of 
an extant mortgage of the guarantor, as a preferred ‘income,’ that 
by its stipulation against the use of earnings to pay later guaranties 
prevents the valid making of such a pledge or renders one so made of no 
account. 

(c) Character of guaranty: granted legal sanction and formality 
and absence of prior restrictions by the guarantor itself, value of a 
guaranty next rests on its nature. Save in rare cases where such pledge 
is essentially a secured obligation itself guaranteed by a special or 
general mortgage executed for that end, the share guaranty is simply 
an unsecured endorsement in the form of either distinct contracts of 
guaranty on each certificate, or, less frequently, as so-called “recitals” 
or brief declarations—not in themselves contracts—that the shares are 
guaranteed in another instrument, as an existing lease, though the two 
forms may have practically the same force. 

(d) General legal effect of a guaranty: question as to the general 
legal effect of a guaranty will practically arise only when the liability 
of the guarantor becomes important. The above-noted ordinary indorse- 
ment of guaranty is considered a primary undertaking of the guarantor 
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against whom it may be enforced in case of default without recourse 
to the original company. Hence, the guaranteed shareholder may be 
raised to the position of a general judgment creditor of the guarantor, 
intermediate between its own stockholders and secured creditors, with 
possible power to force a receivership if desirable; though the mere 
fact of guaranty does not in itself create such respective rights and lia- 
bilities, in absence of legal action thereon. 

An express stipulation by the guarantor, however, that the guaran- 
teed dividends shall take precedence (in case of conflict) over its own 
interest obligations on subsequently funded debt, especially on a likely 
contemporary issue of consolidated mortgage bonds—and, presumably, 
on debenture, income or similar issues—is plainly possible—when the 
fact becomes material to the bondholder affected. 

(e) Business policy: finally, the practical surety for uninterrupted 
continuance of guaranteed dividends, when largely dependent on the 
guarantor, rests much on considerations of business policy for the guar- 
antor. Unless there are specific contrary arrangements, the distribution 
of gross earnings between interest payments and guaranteed dividends 
is at the directors’ discretion, as are common share dividends in the ab- 
sence of fraud. Hence, where a property is already controlled by a com- 
pany, guaranteed dividends, when unsecured, may be passed if necessary 
by the guarantor without other consequences then a probable addition to 
its list of general creditors: but where the property whose shares are guar- 
anteed is leased by the guarantor, the pledged dividends forming part 
of the rental consideration, failure to pay the same may directly result 
in forfeiture of or an action to cancel the lease and Joss to the guarantor 
of a necessary or valuable property; in such case the directors might deem 
it advisable to pay the guaranteed dividends even at the cost of default 
on their own bond interest, which, though at times a conceivably greater 
commercial obligation than floating charges or guaranteed dividends, 
has generally no greater legal claim to satisfaction, and may be passed 
in favor of the latter as has heretofore been done. 

As to any special exemption of guaranteed shares from tazation it 
need be only stated that this matter is governed solely by different state 
laws, and that no state can exempt holders of a certain security from 
taxation in another state. Practically, however, and apart from the 
tendency of such property to be overlooked. stock shares are commonly 
untaxed, since the stockholders’ company itself generally pays taxes on 
the corporate income or property, which is essentially, if not in strict 
theory, that of the shareholders, and also because of the fluctuating 
values of shares as a class, the practical uncertainty of their true worth, 
and the difficulty of fixing their just valuation as a basis for taxation. 

4. Preferred shares---are those entitled to various possible priorities 
in a distribution of corporate net profits* or property ® or both'’®, and 


8 Denver and Rio Grande—Pfd. stock, 5%. 
9 Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe—Pfd. stock, 5%. 
10 Hocking Valley—Pfd. stock, 4%. 
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naturally may be divided into “first,” “second,” etc., preferred. The 
authority for and source of this stock is simply a formal agreement, 
usually expressed in the by-laws, among themselves of a company’s in- 
corporators relative to such preferences of certain classes of the proprie- 
tors over others. As such agreed precedence does not affect the rights 
of creditors, preferred issues are always competent and valid, on proper 
vote of the stockholders and in absence of any statutory or charter re- 
striction, though unanimous consent of the shareholders is naturally 
required where express authorization of such stock does not appear in 
the law or charter. But, as preferred shares are the product of special 
agreements, they may vary indefinitely as to their terms and can carry 
by implication no distinct powers or privileges, which must therefore be 
expressed in the law or by-law under which they exist. Hence, in the 
absence of definite controlling provisions to the contrary; preferred 
shareholders have substantially the same general rights and liabilities 
‘as common shareholders, such as voting power, liability to assessment 
for unpaid subscriptions, etc. 

Preferred dividend rates are uniformly limited though in some cases 
of highly prosperous companies provision is made that the preferred 
stock shall “participate” or share at a certain ratio in part or all of the 
surplus net profits left after the common shares have also received a 
dividend of a given per cent., usually equal to or greater than that of the 
preferred. In the absence of contrary specifications, preferred dividends 
are generally considered “cumulative,”** or accumulate from period to 
period until paid in full: but whether a preferred claim to dividends 
shall attach to all profits that successively accrue to a company froin year 
to year, or to only those net profits that result from a single year’s 
operations, even though inadequate to pay the same, depends ultimately 
on the terms of the charter and authorizing resolutions for the issue. 

An enforced payment of delinquent cumulative dividends, however. 
can be effected in absence of special provisions only on the same general 
grounds on which ordinary stockholders might compel dividend pay- 
ments, since preferred shareholders have no matter-of-right claim to the 
promised dividends even when there may be net profits available there- 
for, as declaration of preferred, like common, dividends is at the direct- 
ors’ discretion, with which the courts will not interfere when reasonably 
exercised; though they incline to closely scrutinize refusals to declare 
non-cumulative'* dividends which may conceivably be withheld for the 
benefit of common stockholders. 

5. Interest-bearing shares—are a now uncommon but legitimate 
variety on which the company promises to pay for a period out of its 
profits a certain rate of interest, as an inducement for subscription to its 
shares. Their practical resemblance to preferred stock is plain. 

6. Common stock —-known also as “deferred” or as “ordinary” 
shares in England—forms the major part of share issues and entitles 


11 Central Pacific—Pfd. Stock, 4%. 
12 Southern Pacific—Pfd. Stock, 7%. 
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the holder to equally apportioned dividends and asset distributions only 
after all creditors and shareholders with prior rights have been satis 
fied. Hence, accumulations of floating debt or increases of funded 
debt or shares which do not represent equivalent augmentations of capi- 
tal or capital goods, lessen the intrinsic worth of these shares especially, 
though the possibility of such depreciation is theoretically limited by 
the control exercised through the necessary authorization of such issues 
by the shareholders themselves. Common dividends also may be rendered 
cumulative with reference to preferred dividends additional to the nom- 
inal rate, by provision for payment of all arrears at a certain rate on 
the common before the preferred may share in a further distribution of 
surplus. 

7. Scrip’*—-a term sometimes incorrectly applied to stockshare 
certificates—is substantially the same thing save that it lacks voting 
power. It may be issued to avoid an increase of transferable shares 
with voting power, or when the whole authorized amount of shares has 
been already issued, or as a dividend when it is desired to distribute ad- 
ditional assets of a company above those represented by its capital stock 
and before their conversion into money. Occasionally the scrip certifi- 
cate resembles ordinary shares in its right to dividends, or has features 
of both “interest-bearing” and “special” shares in the holder’s title to 
interest on the sum represented until paid by the company at its option 
or a definite time or a contingency specified. 


VI.—-NEGoTIABILITY OF SHARES. 


Compared with bonds, stock shares theoretically differ in that they 
are not negotiable instruments, so that consequently a bona-fide purchaser 
takes them subject to such equities as may exist against the seller, until 
actual transfer and registration has been made on the corporate books. 
Business practice, however, provides executed blank assignments in- 
dorsed on the back of the certificates and has given them a quasi- 
negotiability, effected through operation of the legal doctrine of 
“estoppel,” whereby the equitable interest is transferred coupled with 
irrevokable power of attorney to the new holder to secure legal title 
thereto. 


VII.—Suare Secvrity.* 


13 Chicago and Northwestern Ry. Co. Stock Scrip. 
Maine Central R. R. Scrip. 
* This last topic, which is especially concerned with the question of proper 
corporate capitalization, will be continued in a later number of the MAGAZINE. 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 
COMMERCE.* 


FRAUDS, FORGERIES AND DEFALCATIONS. 


ONSIDERING the enormous amounts of money and negotiable re- 
C presentatives of money in the shape of checks, drafts, etc., that 
pass through the hands of bank officers, it is remarkable how 
little irregularity, on an average, occurs in connection therewith. 
Through the hands of various officers of a single one of the larger banks 
in Canada there must pass, at least, many thousands of millions of dol- 
lars every year; yet, year after year will sometimes pass, not only with- 
out the slightest defalcation, but without even a serious mistake, every 
dollar being accurately entered and duly accounted for. Yet, although 
this may be the case in an average of instances, there have arisen at 
times, in the sphere of banking, very remarkable developments of fraud, 
not only from without, but from within. Such instances are worthy of 
a permanent chronicle in a work like the present, for they will warn bank 
officers themselves of the devious ways in which they may be tempted to 
walk; it will warn, also, those who have the direction of them, in what 
quarter dangers may be lurking. 
Frauds and forgeries in connection with banking obviously divide 
themselves into two classes: those from without, and those from within. 
The last will be taken first. 


Fraups PERPETRATED FroM THE INSIDE OF THE BANK. 


Many years ago, in a condition of things now almost forgotten, the 
manager of a certain bank in a large business centre stood so high in the 
estimation of his superiors that he would undoubtedly, had the vacancy 
occurred, have been promoted to the highest office in the bank. He had 
risen rapidly to the position he occupied; and he filled it with such_in- 
telligence and judgment that there was every prospect of his becoming 
a man of note in the banking world generally. But during the period 
of his management a tide of heavy speculation in a certain article set in, 
taking its rise from the terribly disturbed condition of the neighboring 
states at the time. The article speculated in was subject to heavy fluctua- 
tions, according to the course of the war, and many fortunes were won 
and lost in great centres of business at the time. A number of Southern 
refugees had taken up their residence in the city where this manager was 
located, and gradually became the centre of constant speculative opera- 
tions. Brokers were employed by this circle, who made heavy commis- 
sions on the sales and purchases carried on. These brokers kept large 
and active bank accounts. 


* Continued from Apri] number, page 540. 
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In an evil hour for this manager, he made the acquaintance of some 
of the members of this circle of refugees and became cognizant of the 
operations they were carrying on, said to be largely based on private 
sources of information at their command. Acquaintance ripened to 
friendship and friendship speedily led to sympathy with the ideas that 
were the foundation of their speculations. They were all based upon the 
final success of their cause. 

If it was an evil hour for the manager when he first made their 
acquaintance, it was a far worse calamity for him when he was induced 
to take a hand in their speculations. His operations increased little by 
little. At the outset it was only his own money that he risked. But as 
events developed, the speculative fever grew stronger, and larger 
amounts of money continued to be required to carry them on. Then it 
was that he brought the funds of the bank into play, concealing it from 
the authorities by ingenious frauds. It would have been impossible to 
pass these transactions through his own account without instant discovery. 
He therefore arranged with a firm of brokers, customers of the bank, 
that the entries should all pass through their account. The advances 
themselves, however, could not be reported at all; they must be concealed. 
The statements of this broker’s account that were sent to Head Office 
were systematically falsified. Large advances were concealed by fraud- 
ulent crediting of manufactured checks. Thus, supplies of money were 
kept up and the authorities of the bank, for a time, kept in ignorance. 
All this time, hoping against hope, this speculative circle were looking 
for some decisive change in the course of events that would ensure victory 
to their cause. The manager lived in the same atmosphere of hope, and 
longed for a turn in the tide which would enable those illegitimate ad- 
vances to be paid off. The rest of the business under his charge was 
being conducted with his wonted skill and judgment. But the hoped-for 
turn of events never came; on the contrary, matters became worse and 
worse. The prospects of the great cause on which so many had staked 
their all became darker and darker, until finally, a decisive event happen- 
ed, which ruined that cause forever. The game was now up. All hope 
of repaying advances was gone, detection was certain, and the wretched 
manager sought an interview with the directors of the bank, making a 
partial confession. In consideration of his high character and general 
success the board at first were inclined to deal leniently with him, as 
the element of fraud was not confessed at all. But as investigation re- 
vealed the machinery by which fraud had been long carried on, there was 
no alternative but to dismiss him from the service and to call upon his 
sureties to make good the loss. 

He remained in the city for some time after these events, but never 
again held up his head. And though comparatively young in years, he 
died a few months afterwards, a broken-heated man. 

Defaleations amongst bank officers, in most cases, take the form of 
appropriations by those who have the actual command of money, such 
as tellers. At times, however, there occur cases of defalcation on the 
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part of those who do not handle cash, the fraud being carried on by 
means of one or more confederates. It sometimes happens that the idea 
of such frauds criginates in the brain of fraudulent schemers outside the 
bank. These become tempters to wrong-doing, and if they can find a 
bank clerk willing to be a party to their schemes, he may, even if in a 
subordinate position, enable them to carry on fraudulent operations to 
a very large amount. 

The most remarkable of such cases in modern times is undoubtedly 
that which transpired in the year 1900, within the office of the Bank of 
Liverpool, England. The details of this singular affair became known 
at the trial of the parties concerned, and seldom has a more extraordi- 
nary story been published. It is another case of truth being “stranger 
than fiction;” but it illustrates what is found to be the general feature in 
all these transactions, namely, that the bank clerk or officer concerned 
has made acquaintances or friends amongst a class with whom he has 
no right to mingle. The case is rare indeed that a bank officer may be 
drawn into connection (through frequenting saloons and kindred places) 
with actual thieves and burglars. Usually, however, it is with a class 
who being at the outset nothing worse than speculators, are drawn into 
fraudulent transactions. In the case now to be referred to, the associates 
who brought about the Liverpool bank clerk’s downfall were men of the 
“turf.” 

It is well known and “pity ‘tis, ‘tis true” that the habit of gambling 
and betting on the turf has largely increased in England during the last 
decade of years. Men of all classes have been drawn, more or less, into 
the vortex. Some of them, after having been “scorched,” have had the 
good sense to withdraw with no great loss. In other cases men have gone 
on plunging deeper and deeper, until ruin and disgrace closed the scene. 
A career of betting is dangerous for any man; but of all men it is the 
most dangerous for a bank officer. In the Liverpool case the beginnings 
were doubtless small, and the gang of sharpers, who made this bank clerk 
their tool, probably hardly imagined what possibilities of mischief were 
within their reach, when they inveigled him into their toils. And the young 
man himself, at the outset, never dreamed of the daring schemes of fraud 
that were to be carried on by his instrumentality. He began betting 
with such small sums as he could risk of his own. But the time came 
when his small resources were insufficient, and the temptation was pre- 
sented to him to abstract funds from the bank. From the moment he 
yielded to this he was in the power of his confederates. The whole truth 
of the relations between them has never transpired, but the probability is 
that the modus operandi by which the money was secured was the result 
of cogitations between all parties concerned. The men into whose power 
the miserable youth fell were evidently familiar with banking operations, 
and it is not improbable that the suggestion of the forging of customers’ 
checks came from them. Forgeries having begun, it was essential] that 
schemes should be devised by which it might seem that the proceeds of 
the checks were drawn out legitimately. Machinery, therefore, was set 
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on foot of a complicated character, and by means of it abstractions went 
on until they amounted to a sum which startled the banking world. Dis- 
covery, of course, was eventually made. The clerk fled. So did his fel- 
low conspirators. ‘The ramifications of their villainies were gradually 
brought to light. Most of the parties were brought to justice, tried and 
sentenced. The bank recovered a large part of the money out of which 
it had been defrauded and changed the balance from its special reserve 
fund. 

But the most singular part of this story is, that the young man him- 
self seems to have derived no benefit whatever from the gigantic frauds. 
He kept his position in the bank, went on quietly doing his work, ap- 
parently spending no more than young men of his class were accustomed 
to. Nor does he seem to have been allowed by the gang who had the 
mastery of him to have funds placed to his credit in a distant bank. Tlie 
men who were his masters could easily have made him rich, but that wa: 
far from their thoughts. To enrich themselves at his expense, and build 
up their fortunes on his ruin, was the one object they steadily kept in 
view. He was their slave, and as a slave, they treated him. 

One of the parties to the fraud was never discovered. Some evidence 
was given at the trial, leading to the supposition of his having taken pas- 
sage in a steamer from France to England, and as he never landed it was 
surmised that he ended his career by suicide. If so, Justice was balked 
of her prey, for crimes such as these men committed could hardly be 
deemed sufficiently punished even by penal servitude for life. 

In neither of the foregoing cases did the frauds result in any benefit 
to the bank officer who committed them. A case is now to be related in 
which gain was the object and in which measures were so cunningly con- 
trived that success for a short time was attained. 

In a certain bank office, in one of the smaller towns of Canada, a 
manager many years ago was performing his duties, on the whole, in such 
a manner as to give satisfaction. He made mistakes, at times, as other 
men do, in like positions and was sometimes reprimanded by his superior 
officers on account thereof. But he stood well on the whole, and would 
doubtless, in time, have been promoted to a higher position. 

The ordinary course of the business of his office was quiet and un- 
eventful; but on a certain day, in the midst of a winter season, a rather 
singular event occured. As is the case in all bank offices, the keys of the 
safe and its inner compartments are divided between the manager and 
one or two other officers, the presence of all being necessary before the 
safe and its compartments can be opened. On the day referred to, the 
manager told the accountant that it would be needful for him and the 
“teller” to come to the bank rather late in the evening, as a person with 
whom he had had some correspondence had business to transact and would 
arrive by a late train and must leave by an early train in the morning. 
This man, as the event proved, was a confederate in a contemplated 
scheme to defraud the bank. Yet he was a well-known merchant in a 
certain line of business of which there was a good deal in the neighbor- 
hood. 
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Under the pretence of a large transaction with this man, in which the 
officers said there appeared to be sotne haggling about the rate of ex- 
change, the manager had the safe opened, and a considerable sum of 
money paid over to him. The confederate left the town the next morn- 
ing. The manager, leaving the accountant, as customary, in temporary 
charge of the branch, went to Toronto the next evening, stating that he 
was going to look after a past due bill and would return the following 
day. He did not return, however, but remitted the amount of the bill; 
immediately after which a telegraphic message from a distant city re- 
vealed that the pretended business transaction was a fraud. On receipt 
of this, the first thought of the accountant was, that the manager had 
been victimized; for that he, the manager himself, could be a party to the 
fraud was almost unthinkable. However, the authorities of the bank, who 
had been communicated with, soon became convinced that a collusive 
fraud had been perpetrated, and that the whole proceedings had been 
part of a prearranged plot to deceive the bank. The appearance of the 
stranger at the time, the haggling about commissions, the journey of the 
manager after a delinquent debtor, and his remitting the amount of the 
past-due bill the following day, all were seen to be cunning contrivances 
by which suspicion was lulled sufficiently long to enable the manager and 
his confederate to place themselves as far beyond discovery as possible. 
The most energetic measures were taken immediately. The most skillful 
of the many law officers connected with the bank were set to work. 
Pinkerton’s Detective Agency was employed, and hundreds of telegraphic 
messages were sent to all parts of the United States; for thither, of 
course, the fugitives would be sure to proceed. The first trace of the 
delinquents appeared in the shape of a parcel of the notes of the bank 
sent for redemption from a city in the State of New York to a western 
branch of the bank. These, on examination, were found to be a portion 
of the stolen money. This was the first clue, and with the assistance of 
the detectives, lawyers, and officers of the bank, it was so well followed 
up that the fugitives were both discovered in their remote hiding-places 
and the larger part of the spoil recovered. 

The story of their pursuit is a singular one. The first person to be 
‘communicated with was the private banker in New York State who had 
forwarded the notes. In answer to enquiries, he said that two men had 
come into his office some days before, and deposited a large amount of 
money in Canadian bank bills, stating that they were in the cattle trade 
and had come over to buy cattle in the state of New York; a likely 
enough story. Then, that they had drawn out the money the day after in 
American bills, to make payments, as they said, for the cattle they had 
bought. The two men were evidently the bank manager and his con- 
federate. Detectives followed up the clue and ascertained that the two 
men had proceeded to the station of the New York Central Railroad, 
where one had bought a ticket for New York and the other for Chicago. 
The manager had gone to New York, as was supposed he would, and 
strange as it may appear, he spent a day or two quietly visiting his sister 
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at the very time detectives were scouring the city in search of him. But 
the search being continued, the detectives found traces of a man resem- 
bling the manager as having left New York en route for the South. One 
of the higher officers of the bank, who was well acquainted with the man- 
ager and his handwriting, was instantly despatched to accompany a de- 
tective in pursuit. The first certain trace was found in a southern hotel, 
on examining the register of which a name was found to have been en- 
tered two days before in the manager’s handwriting; under another name, 
of course. They were now on the track of the fugitive. Travelling 
swiftly they followed up traces from city to city, by means of his hand- 
writing. Passing on from South Carolina, they traversed the states of 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas and Arkansas. 
All the traces were followed up with the keenness of a sleuth-hound, but 
the fugitive was always a day ahead of his pursuers. He did not know 
exactly what was being done, but he was very sure that he was being 
closely pursued. This conviction led him to betake himself, at last, to 
the most remote and least frequented parts of the immense regiuns he was 
traversing. The same cunning he had manifested in devising the plot 
enabled him, after a day or two of flight, to devise measures by which his 
pursuers would be completely baffled. And baffled, at length, they were. 
When they reached the farthest portions of Arkansas and were on the 
border of the Indian Territory, they lost the clue completely, to their 
grcat vexation. The fugitive had evidently escaped for the time. The 
pursuers returned and the bank resigned itself to the possibility of a con- 
siderable loss. 

This, however, was not to be. A few months transpired and nothing 
was heard of the missing man, until one day the solicitor of the bank in 
New York received a letter from him dated from an obscure little town, 
in one of the far Western states, stating that he still had nearly half the 
stolen money in his possession, that he felt himself to be like a hunted 
hare that would certainly be run down some day, that life had become 
perfectly intolerable to him; that he could neither rest by day, nor sleep 
by night; and finally, offering to make all the restitution in his power. 
The bank left the matter in the hands of their solicitor in New York, 
and the greater part of the money in the fugitive’s possession was re- 
covered. It was evident, at the time the restoration of the money was 
brought about, that the man was utterly broken both in body and mind; 
and he died a short time afterwards. 

Meanwhile, energetic steps had been taken to follow the clue afforded 
by the ticket to Chicago to track the confederate. He had come to 
Chicago, that was proved. But whither he had gone was the difficult 
thing to trace, as there were dozens of directions, each leading to far dis- 
tant places, in which he might have sought shelter. But the fact of his 
having been in the lumber trade led the Pinkertons to suspect that he 
might possibly have betaken himself to the distant forest regions border- 
ing on Lake Superior, where lumbering operations were then being car- 
ried on. It was winter and there would be numbers of lumbering camps 
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in the woods. In some of these camps tidings might possibly be heard of 
him. Pursuing this idea, detectives were sent in search. The localities 
were very remote, the area covered by the camps was hundreds of square 
miles in extent, and covered by dense forest. The chance seemed very 
remote; but detectives seem almost able to work miracles in the way of 
investigation, and at length, in one of these camps, in a very remote re- 
gion, they heard that a stranger had lately made his appearance, appar- 
ently a Canadian and a lumberer, who had come professedly to look after 
timber lands. The detectives were now convinced that their man was in 
sight. Soon afterwards they found him and telegraphed to the lawyer 
of the bank who had the matter in charge. He came up and found that 
the confederate had the larger part of the stolen money upon him, and 
so managed matters that most of it was given up. 


Furtuer InsTANcEs or Fraup AND ForGErRY. 


Although the instances of defalcations and forgery are repeated 
one after another in these chapters, it is not intended to convey the im- 
pression that such crimes against commercial honor are common events. 
This is so far from being the case that of the millions of money that 
pass through the hands ot bank officers in the course of their business, 
not one in a million probably is abstracted or improperly dealt with. Of 
the millions of dollars of commerce bills drawn during any given year, 
it is safe to say that one in a million is forged. A striking instance of 
the absence of defalcation and the prevalance of commercial honor dur- 
ing a long course of years is furnished in the history of the Bank of 
New York. This bank has put on record that during the first forty 
years of its existence no bonds of suretyship were taken from its officers. 
and that during the whole of that period not a single defalcation occurred. 
Times and circumstances have changed materially since the period re- 
ferred to, and all banks and corporations now find it prudent to take 
such bonds. Yet, even now, frauds and forgeries are rare events. But 
when they do occur they are not seldom of so striking a character as to 
furnish object lessons to banks and every description of corporations. 

At a certain period in the history of the New England States, few 
bank officers were more prominent and respected than-the cashier of a 
certain bank in one of their principal cities. He was known all over his 
own state and highly esteemed as a man of honor and ability. He took 
a prominent part in the affairs of the city in which the bank was situ- 
ated. And if, at any time, a discussion had arisen as to the possibilities 
of fraud in the banks of New England, his would have been the last 
name thought of. But one day there began to be rumored about the 
city, to the astonishment of the community, that there was something 
wrong with the account of the cashier of the bank. 

At first nobody credited the rumor, unless it might be a few cynics 
of the class that have a “bad opinion of everybody in general.’’ But as 
the days went on the rumor gathered strength and took a more definite 
shape. A defalcation had certainly been discovered. The amount, as is 
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invariably the case, was. exaggerated by rumor; but at length the arrest 
and prosecution of the cashier placed the matter beyond doubt. The 
event gave a shock to the banking and commercial community of the 
whole state, and even beyond its borders. Numbers of people felt as 
if the very foundations were giving away, when such a man as he was 
supposed to be could be guilty of crime. If such men as he could not 
be trusted, who was worthy of confidence? Many hoped that after all 
he might be able to clear himself. The hope, however, proved fallacious. 
The arrest was followed by trial; the evidence could not be controverted, 
and he was found guilty by the jury, regretfully enough. A long course 
of honorable dealing could only be pleaded in mitigation of sentence. 
This was doubtless taken into consideration by the judge, but the 
sentence imposed was severe, namely, imprisonment for ten years in the 
state penitentiary. 

When the cause of this sad downfall was inquired into, it was found 
that stock speculating had been carried on by the cashier for some time 
back, and that the funds of the bank had been used for the purpose. 
These speculations were sometimes very profitable; at other times not. 
But at length a period of steady losses set in; calls for margins could 
not be responded to, and the defalcations could no longer be covered up. 
Then came the inevitable discovery. 

But there was something behind the stock speculation. The promi- 
nence of this cashier, in the community and the state, had gradually led 
him into a style of living that was far beyond his income. It was 
doubtless for the purpose of adding to his income, so as to enable him 
to keep up this style, that stock speculation was first resorted to. That 
step once taken, the path diverged further and further from safety and 
honor, and ended in the catastrophe that has been narrated. In this case 
the directors of the bank can hardly be absolved from blame. The style 
in which the cashier lived was perfectly apparent.. The very house he 
lived in gave evidence of it, and they could not fail to know that such a 
style could not be supported by the salary he was receiving. It was, 
doubtless, their duty to interfere, before wrong-doing had been develop- 
ed. Had they done so, they would have saved the bank from loss and 
their cashier from ruin and disgrace. 


Tue Dancer From Forcery. 


Of all the dangers that arise in the conduct of bank business, forgery 
is perhaps the most difficult to guard against. The danger especially 
arises from the fact that it is often committed by persons of good stand- 
ing, who by a course of honorable dealing have established themselves 
in the confidence of the community. There are, in every large commer- 
cial centre men in business whose reputation is so bad that they could 
not pass a forged bill if they tried. It is the men of good reputation 
and antecedents who astonish the world at times by falling into the pit 
of dishonor, and offering forged bills and documents to a bank. Of this 
a few instances will be given. 
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At a certain period, in the history of one of the great staple trades 
of the Continent, no firm stood higher than that of —-——— & Co. The 
head of the house belonged to one of the best families in the country, 
and the name itself was a synonym for all that was honorable and 
respectable. They carried on business in more than one centre of trade, 
and were known as amongst the largest exporters of the commodity they 
dealt in. They were bona-fide merchants, who actually handled the 
goods they exported; not mere schemers, who lived by speculation and 
engineered “corners” in the trade. This firm, like other firms, had its 
good and bad years. But if any one had made a guess as to the possi- 
bility of any house on ’Change doing anything dishonorable, this firm 
would have been ruled out of the supposition at once. 

One day, in the midst of a busy season, the head of this house pre- 
sented shipping documents to a bank with whom they dealt; that is, bills 
of lading and policies of insurance, for a large amount of merchandise 
to be shipped. An advance was made upon them with the usual margin. 
A day or two afterwards the city was startled by the news that this firm 
had stopped payment. The news did not particularly disturb the bank, 
for their advance was apparently well covered by securities. The only 
irregular feature was that the bills of exchange, which should naturally 
have been drawn against the merchandise shipped, had not been brought 
in as customary. The bank had bills of lading however. This would 
keep them safe. The idea of the bills of lading brought in by such a 
firm being forged was inconceivable. But this proved to be the case. 
The whole of the documents were forgeries, bills of lading and policies 
of insurance together, skillfully contrived by the head of the firm, in 
order to present a perfectly genuine appearance. He was the guilty 
party, and was arrested at once. Trial, of course, followed. The facts 
were indisputable, and the only plea put in was insanity—a plea that 
might well carry some weight in such extraordinary circumstances. For, 
though such a firm might possibly fail, the failure would not have been 
an extraordinary matter in that trade, in a time of falling markets. And 
such a failure would carry no stain of personal dishonor compared with 
that which would arise from the commission of a crime. It might well 
be called an act of moral insanity for a man to perpetrate such a deed 
on the eve of insolvency; for its effect was merely that some one or more 
of his creditors would be paid in full, while another creditor would be 
created to an equal amount. It was not moral insanity, however, that 
was pleaded; but actual insanity: such insanity as would make the party 
irresponsible for his actions, and justify his incarceration in a lunatic 
asylum. The plea carried weight to this extent, that the judge who 
tried the case ordered that the prisoner be committed to the state lunatic 
asylum, for the purpose of testing whether he were insane or not. 

Meanwhile the affairs of the firm were placed in the hands of an 
assignee, and the usual course in such cases was followed. Scarcely 
enough, however, was realized to pay the costs of liquidation, and the 
bank concerned lost the whole amount of its advance. The head of the 
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firm remained in the asylum for a time, and was then relegated to the 
custody of the officers of the law, no definite decision having been 
reached. Strong influences were brought to bear, and the court finally 
allowed the prisoner his liberty, under an engagement of reappearance. 
As time went on, the case and its circumstances and all concerned in it 
were forgotten, in the rush of new events. The affair sank into oblivion, 
and has so remained to this day so far as the public are concerned. The 
directors and officers of the bank, however, are not very likely to forget 
it. The case is one of the most singular developments of human nature, 
and human folly, that ever arose in banking annals. 

The only comment that can be made upon the action of the bank in 
the case is that they should have noticed that the application was for a 
loan on bills of lading, instead of for the negotiation of a bill or bills 
of exchange, with the bills of lading attached. Enquiry might have 
been made why the usual course was not followed. Any departure from 
the ordinary course of things may naturally, at any time, give rise to 
enquiry. In fact, it should always do so, as such a departure is, at times, 
an indication of a more grave irregularity than a mere matter of form. 
In this case it is, at least, possible that enquiry might have revealed 
something that would have put the banker on his guard. Some hesita- 
tion in manner might have been apparent, some awkwardness in ex- 
plaining the reason why bills were not offered, some contradiction in 
statement, that might have led to a request for time to consider the 
matter, which consideration might have led to further enquiry, which 
would have exposed the contemplated fraud. And though it is easy to 
be “wise after the event,” there can be no doubt that a considerable part 
of the most, valuable experience that a banker possesses is a record or 
recollection of just such occurrences as are noticed in these chapters. 

Of a very different description is the case now about to be presented. 

In a certain district of the northern part of this continent, few men 
had a higher reputation some years ago than the treasurer of certain 
country municipalities, who united to put their financial affairs into his 
keeping. His account was with one of the banks of the district, and for 
some time had been carried on satisfactorily. These municipalities were 
in the habit of borrowing sums in anticipation of taxes to be collected, 
which loans were upon certified resolutions of the municipalities. But 
one day a rumor spread abroad that this gentleman had disappeared; 
then, following upon this that he had large amounts of the funds of the 
municipalities in his possession. Enquiry, of course, followed. It was 
then discovered that some of the documents on which the treasurer had 
obtained money were forgeries, the result, of course, being that the 
municipalities were not responsible. Detectives were set to work, and 
the manager of the bank was authorized to follow the fugitive, accom- 
panied by a local constable who knew him. Traces were found here and 
there, at points further and further south, and it became evident at 
length that he was on his way to Mexico. He crossed the Rio Grande 
and then supposed he was perfectly safe, there being no extradition 
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treaty between Mexico and Great Britain. However, the manager, who 
was a man of energy and determination, decided to continue the pursuit, 
and confront the forger, if he could find him. He followed him to the 
City of Mexico, obtained the aid of the British Ambassador, found the 
man, and at length succeeded in having him taken to Vera Cruz and put 
on board a British steamer bound for the West Indies. He was now in 
safe custody. The manager and the constable kept their prisoner in 
charge and had him transferred to a West Indian steamer sailing to 
Liverpool. From thence the parties proceeded back again across the 
Atlantic, landed on British ground, thence proceeding half way across 
the continent until they arrived at the city where the fraud had been 
committed. Thus, after a journey of nearly twenty-thousand miles, the 
criminal was brought back, much to the astonishment of the community 
where he had lived, and especially of the people of the country munici- 
palities, whose names he had fraudulently used. He was tried, con- 
victed and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment in the penitentiary. 
The energetic action of the bank in following this man over such enor- 
mous distances produced such an impression upon that community that 
though some fifteen years have elapsed since those occurrences, no serious 
case of forgery has since transpired in the city. 

In this case, it does not seem that any want of care could be imputed 
to the bank, in their dealings with this man. But as it is not the only 
instance, either in Canada or the United States, where treasurers of 
municipalities, and even of churches and missionary societies, have com- 
mitted fraud in their dealings with banks, it does seem desirable, and 
necessary, for bankers to take special care in regard to such accounts, 
and to insist upon such checks, by continuous audit, or otherwise, as 
would put efficient obstacles in the way of wrong-doing, on the part of 
treasurers. 

The next case cited is of a totally different character from any of 
the preceding. 

One of the most remarkable cases of forgery that have transpired 
within the last quarter of a century was that of a prominent merchant in 
a large seaport of Great Britain, where an extensive trade was carried 
on in the raw material of the manufacturers of the district. He was a 
man of great energy and ability, not a native of the place, but one of 
that large class of foreigners who have established themselves in the 
centres of trade of these times. His business was that of an importer, 
and that on a large scale. His customers were the manufacturers of the 
district. They settled their accounts by acceptances or promissory 
notes. The “paper” was of that class which bankers always consider 
with high favor; and very naturally, being founded, when genuine, upon 
bona-fide transactions, and both names to every bil] being generally of 
a high class. Suddenly, however, an event happened—for such events 
always happen suddenly—-which was the beginning of a revelation that 
astonished the bank and the whole district. One of the bills was re-° 
turned protested for non-payment; the bank at which it was payable 
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having no advice, and no funds. The discounting bank naturally thought 
that some clerical irregularity had transpired, some letter had been mis- 
posted, some remittance gone astray, and notified the acceptors at once, 
expecting a check in payment by return mail. Instead of this came the 
alarming announcement that the drawees had never accepted such a bill 
at all. Recourse was instantly made to the merchant, who had, in the 
ordinary way, been notified of the dishonor of the bill. But his place 
of business was closed that morning, and he himself, had left the city. 
Then gradually came a full revelation of the whole extent of the wrong- 
doing. Bill after bill came back under protest, one house after another 
wrote in the same terms as the first, namely, that they had never signed 
such bills. It was like a succession of thunder-claps to the bank, for 
nearly all the bills were of large amount, running into thousands of 
pounds. Finally, the whole extent of the fraud was realized, the loss 
being serious enough to require to be charged to the surplus fund of the 
bank. The fund, however, was well able to sustain it, and the bank 
went on with its business as usual. 

In this case, the general impression among bankers and merchants in 
the district was, that no blame could be attached to the bank; or that 
any imputation of laches, or negligence, could lie against the managers. 
The frauds had been carried on with extraordinary ingenuity; the forger 
even had printed or engraved copies made of the forms used by the 
drawees of bills, for correspondence, promissory notes, and acceptance 
of bills, when acceptance was made by a stamp. And the forger having 
a good reputation, established trade, and good connections both at home 
and abroad, there was everything in the circumstances to inspire confi- 
dence. But, as has been observed, it is generally only in circumstances 
like this that forgeries of any extent can be carried out at all. 

There is this, however, finally, to be said, that in most cases of fraud 
and forgery, there arise little circumstances, which if noticed at the 
time, might be followed up, and lead to increased watchfulness as to 
other circumstances, which course .in some cases would lead to a dis- 
covery in the early stages of wrong-doing, and prevent loss later on. 
For in all cases of fraud the tendency is to grow worse and worse, the 
amount becoming larger and larger until discovery puts a stop to the 
whole affair. 

The sum of the whole matter is this, as respects employes: whenever 
a bank officer or confidential employe of a mercantile house is known, 
or suspected with good cause, to be living beyond his means, or to be 
gambling, or indulging in betting, or keeping company with gambling 
or betting men, or speculating in stocks—the sooner the matter is taken 
in hand the better. For delays in such matters are always dangerous. 

G. &., 
Former General Manager Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 


(To be continued. ) 





TRUST COMPANIES— THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 


THE TITLE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
BY W. E. CRITTENDEN, 
SECRETARY GUARANTEE TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AWS have been enacted in many of the states throughout the coun- 
L try during the past twenty-five years providing that companies 
may be incorporated for the purpose of guaranteeing or insuring 
the title to real property and to conduct a mortgage loan and trust com- 
pany business; the latter, however, being consistent with the powers 
granted them as such title guarantee or insurance companies. Among 
the powers of such a company is the right and authority to prepare and 
furnish bonds, mortgages and other securities and to guarantee the valid- 
ity and due execution of the same as well as the performance of contracts 
incident thereto; to make loans for itself or as agent or trustee for others 
and to guarantee the collection of interest and principal of such loans; 
to take charge of, sell, mortgage, rent or otherwise dispose of real estate 
for others, and to perform all the duties of an agent, or trustee, relative 
to property conveyed or otherwise entrusted to it. Such title guarantee 
and trust companies have been organized and are doing business in most 
of our large cities. These companies preliminary to commencing work 
usually acquire the books or records of local abstract firms, or corpora- 
tions, as a basis for their future guarantee plants. During the past dec- 
ade the growth of these companies has been very rapid by reason of their 
extensive operations resulting from their combined powers. Experience 
has proven that in the consolidation of the guarantee and trust features 
better results have been obtained for each; this is very well illustrated 
in the case of a mortgage loan made by the company; after the loan has 
been approved and accepted the title to the property to be secured by 
the mortgage is guaranteed by the company after which, if desired, the 
mortgage can be placed upon the market and be handled to better ad- 
vantage than one not so guaranteed. 

In order to fully understand how such companies transact their busi- 
ness in the exercise of their powers enabling them to issue their different 
forms of policies of title insurance it is necessary to go into detz«il and 
explain their procedure. 


° Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MAGA- 
ZINE, page 31. 
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To begin with the title insurance company owns its abstract plant, 
built on the most modern and approved plan, consisting of a complete 
history of the title to all of the real estate in the territory where it does 
business, including not only a transcript of the deed, mortgage, probate 
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It is agreed that the foregoing statements are true to the best of. ~Z7ZZ............. knowledge and belief, and are 
representations on the faith of which said Policy is to be issued. 

The applicant hereby agrees that if, before the delivery of the Policy, he or his agent, should have any notice or 
information as to defects, objections, liens or incumbrances affecting the title to be insured, he will at once fully make 
known the same to the Company. 

The applicant understands that under the Policy to be issued, the Company will not insure against special assess- 
ments or liquor taxes, nor the rights and claims of parties in possession not shown of record, nor conveyances, agreements 
or mechanics’ liens not filed or of record at date of issuance of Policy. 

The applicant hereby agrees that whenever the Company notifies him that it will issue a Policy, he will accept the 
same and pay the premium therefor. 

If the Company, after examination declines to issue the Policy on account of defects in the title, the applicant agrees 
to pay the necessary expenses incurred by the Company in gpaking such examination. 
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FIG. 276.—-APPLICATION FOR GUARANTEE OF TITLE. 


and tax records, but of all other matters of record which may affect the 
title, such as judgments, decrees, executions, levies and pending suits in 
any court of record, whether federal, state, county or municipal, includ- 
ing also plats and maps showing partitions, subdivisions, street and alley 
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openings and vacations, etc. The necessity for this is obvious for in 
guaranteeing titles the company must be absolutely certain that the ab- 
stract work is accurate and beyond question, and this can only be accom- 
plished by using a plant over which it has full and complete control and 


supervision. 


THE 


Guarantee Title and Trust Company, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No.1 9551. Policy of Title Insurance. 


THE GUARANTEE TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY, by this policy of insurance, in 
consideration of the sum of —. One Hundred ooAoo Dollars ($100.00) ———_________ 


Gotiess to it paid, insures John Benson Thomas, his 


executors, administrators, heirs and devisees, and all other persons to whom this Policy may be 
transferred with the assent of this Company, testified by the signature of its proper officer endorsed 
on this policy, against all loss or damage not exceeding_Ten Thousand oof.co Dollars 
($10000.00) 


@oviiars, which the insured shall sustain by reason of defects, or unmarketability of the title of the 
insured to the estate, mortgage, or interest described in Schedule A, hereto’ annexed, or because of 
liens or incumbrances charging the same at the date hereof, excepting only such liens, incumbrances 
and other matters as are set forth in Schedule B, or excepted by the conditions of this policy hereto 
annexed, and hereby incorporated into this contract, the loss and the amount to be ascertained in the 
manner provided in said conditions, and to be payable upon compliance by the insured with the 
Stipulations of said conditions and not otherwise. 
This Policy is issued upon application by or on behalf of the insured, numbered 19552 , 

and agreed by all parties claiming hereunder to be a warranty of the facts therein stated. 

In Witness Whereof, THe Guarantee TiTLe anp Trust Company hath caused its cor- 
porate seal to be hereto affixed and these presents to be signed by its President and attested by its 
Secretary, this— Bighth—__day of ——_January ain the year of our Lord-one thousand 
nine hundred and seven, at 3:40 P. M. 


FIG. 277.-TITLE INSURANCE POLICY (first page.) 


In applying for title insurance it is not only customary but tle rule 
to require applicants to fill out printed applications for the same, wherein 
are to be found a number of questions relative to the proposed insurance 
and which are agreed upon to be a warranty of the facts therein con- 
tained. Figure 276 shows a form of such application. 

It will be observed that the application shown as Figure 276 is in- 
tended for an owner’s policy; the form for an application for a mortgage, 
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Policy No. 19551 


SCHEDULE A. 
1. The estate or interest of the insured in the premises described below, covered by this policy 


Fee Simple. 


deed or other means by which the estate or interest covered by this policy is vested in the insured. 


An undivided oné-half interest in premises described below by 
Descent through the Zstate of Se P. Burke, deceasede Estate admin- 
istered upon in Cuyahoga County Probate Court ,Docket 101 ,No 163786 
An undivided one-half interest in premises described below by 
Warranty Deed from Ae D. Fraser and Mary A. Fraser, his wife, to 
John Benson Thomas, dated January 8, 1907, filed for record 
January 8, 1907, at 3:40 P. Me, and being File Noe 550,731 .-——— 


3. The premises in which the insured has the estate or interest covered by this policy. 


Situated in the City of Cleveland, County of Cuyahoga and State 
of Ohio, and known as being SubLot Noe 30 in Ve Ce Leslie's Sube- 
division of part of original One Hundred Acre Lot Noe 491, as 
shown by the recorded plat in Volume 60 of Maps, Page 3 of 
Cuyahoga County Records, ana being 40 feet front on the Easterly 
side of Be. 132nd Street and extending back of equal width 120 
feet deep, as appears by said plat. 


FIG. 278.—TITLE INSURANCE POLICY (Continued). 


leasehold or any special policy is the same, but the answers to all of the 
questions relating thereto must be consistent with the estate or interest 
to be insured. 

After the application has been received and accepted by the company 
an abstract of the title to the property sought to be guaranteed is pre- 
pared and submitted to the title officer of the company. If, in his opin- 
ion, the title is insurable, he directs the issuance of the policy in accord- 
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ance with the forms shown as Figures 277, 278, 279 and 280. If the 
owner of the estate to be guaranteed is a corporation, co-partnership or 
association, the policy would run to it, its successors and assigns, instead 
of to a person, his or her executors, administrators, heirs and devisees, 
as shown in Figure 277. 

Figure 278 shows an absolute or fee simple estate guaranteed. This 
form is commonly known as an owner’s policy and is used as such, and 
the company’s liability thereunder is forever, or until the policy is sur- 
rendered and cancelled, in accordance with its conditions. 


2 
ve, 
cm 


Policy No. 195516 
SCHEDULE B. 


This policy does not itisure against such estates, interests, defects, objections to title, lites, chatges, and incunibrances aifecting sald 
premises, or the estate or interest Insured, as are set forth below in this schedule. 


Mortgage from Ae D. Fraser and Mary A.» Fraser, his wife, and John 
Benson Thorias, single, to Charles F. Laughlin, for $5000.00, dated 
November 8, 1906, filed for record November 9, 1906, at 10:35 As Me, 
and recorded in Volume 2060, Page 31 of Cuyahoga County Records. 


The Taxes of 1906: The Treasurer's General Tax Duplicate shows $84.34 
duee 
Special Taxes and Assessments cf any kind, if any. 


FIG. 279.—TITLE INSURANCE POLICY (Continued). 


In other forms of Schedule “A” (Figure 278) where the estate or 
interest insured is for life, term of years or mortgage, Item 1 of the 
schedule would show the nature of the estate insured and Item 2 would 
disclose the source by which that estate was vested in the insured. 

The company’s liability under these latter forms of policies ceases 
upon the death of the life tenant, termination of the leasehold or dis- 
charge of the mortgage, respectively. 

Other interests or estates, such as rights of way, party walls, re- 
strictions and the like are insurable and the form shown as Figure 278 
can be used and fitted to meet these special requirements. 
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Figure 279 shows Schedule “B” of the policy. Under this schedule 
all the defects, liens, incumbrances and objections against which the com- 
pany does not guarantee or assume any liability are briefly enumerated; 
however, if the insured desires the objections to be spread in detail upon 
the schedule it can be done by the company, otherwise resort to the rec- 
ords, for particulars, will have to be made. 

The conditions under which the policy is issued are as follows: 

Policy No. 19551. 


Conpitions oF Tuts Po.icy. 


1. THE GUARANTEE TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY will, at its own 
cost, defend the insured in all actions or proceedings founded on a claim of title 
or incumbrance prior in date to this Policy and not excepted therein. 

2. No claim shall arise under this Policy, except under section 1 of these 
conditions and except also in the following cases: 

(I) Where there has been a final determination in a court of competent 
jurisdiction, under which the insured may be dispossessed or evicted from the 
premises \ ate by this Policy, or from some part or undivided share or inter- 
est therein. 

(JI) Where there has been a final determination, adverse to the title, as 
insured, in such a court, upon a lien or incumbrance not excepted in this Policy. 

(III) Where, in cases of guarantee of the interest of a mortgagee the mort- 
gage has been finally adjudged, by such a court, to be invalid, or ineffectual to 
charge the premises described in this Policy, or a lien inferior to that desig- 
nated in this Policy. 

(TV) Where the insured shall have transferred the title insured by an instru- 
ment containing covenants of title or warranty, and there has been a final judg- 
ment rendered in such a court against the insured, his heirs, executors, admin- 
istrators, or successors on any such covenants or warranty and because of some 
defect of title or incumbrance not excepted in this Policy. 

(V) Where the insured shall have contracted in good faith in writing to sell 
the insured estate or interest, and the title has been rejected because of some 
defect or incumbrance not excepted in this Policy, and notice in writing of such 
rejection shall have ‘been given to this Company within ten days thereafter. For 
thirty days after receiving such notice, this Company shall have the option of 
paying the loss, of which the insured must present proper proof, or of maintain- 
ing or defending either in its own name or at its option in the name of the in- 
sured, some proper action or proceeding, begun or to be begun in a court of 
competent jurisdiction, for the purpose of determining the validity of the objec- 
tion alleged by the vendee to the title, and only in case a final determination 
is made in such action or proceeding, sustaining the objection to the title, shall 
this Company be liable on this Policy. 

(VI) Where a purchaser at a sale under the judgment or order of a court 
of competent jurisdiction has been relieved by the court from a purchase of the 
insured estate or interest by reason of the existence of some lien, incumbrance 
or some defect of title not excepted in this Policy. 

(VII) Where the insured shall have negotiated a loan on the security of a 
mortgage on an estate or interest in land insured by this Policy, and the title 
shall have been rejected by the proposed lender, this Company, if there is no 
dispute as to the facts, will consent to the submission of the question of the va- 
lidity of the title, as insured, to the Common Pleas Court for the County in 
which is situated the property affected by this Policy, and upon the judgment of 
such court shall then depend the liability of this Company. 

. In case any action or proceeding described in Section 1 of these condi- 
tions, is commenced, or in case of the service of any paper or pleading, the ob- 
ject or effect of which shall or may be to impugn, attack or call in question, 
the validity of the title hereby insured, as insured, or to raise any material ques- 
tion relating to a claim of incumbrance hereby insured against, or to cause any 
loss or damage for which this Company shall or may be liable under or by vir- 
tue of any of the terms of this Policy, or in case any action or proceeding is be- 
gun that may have such object or effect, it shall be the duty of the insured to 
at once notify the Company thereof in writing and secure to it the right to main- 
tain or defend such action or proceeding, and to give all reasonable assistance 
therein, and permit it to use, at its option, the names of the insured. If such 
notice shall not be given to the Company within ten days after the service of 
summons or other process in such action or proceeding, then all liability of this 
Company in regard to the subject matter of such action or proceeding shall 
cease. Provided, however, that an assignee for value of the Policy, with the 
consent of this Company thereon endorsed, shall not be affected by such failure 
to notify, if such assignee through ignorance of the beginning of any such action 
or proceeding shall have been unable to give or cause to ‘be given the notice re- 
quired by these conditions. This Company will pay, in addition to the amount of 
the loss, all costs imposed on the insured in litigation carried on by it for such 
party under the requirements of this Policy. but it will in no case be liable for 
the fees or other charges of any counsel or attorney employed by the insured, 
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one the costs and the loss paid shall not together exceed the amount of this 
olicy. 

4. Whenever the Company shall have settled a claim under this Policy, it 
shall be entitled to all the rights and remedies which the insured would have 
had against any other person or property in respect to such claim, had this 
Policy not been made, and the insured will transfer or will cause to be transferred 
to the Company such rights, and to permit it to use the name of the insured for 
the recovery or defense thereof. If the payment does not cover the loss of the 
insured, the Company shall be subrogated to such proportion of said rights as 
the amount paid bears to the amount of loss not thereby covered. The insured 
warrants that such rights of subrogation shall vest in the Company unaffected 
by any act of the insured. 

5. Nothing contained in this Policy shall be construed as a guarantee against 
defects or incumbrances arising after the date hereof, or created or suffered by 
the party guaranteed; nor will this Company be liable in any event for loss or 
damage by reason of liquor taxes; nor by reason of taxes or special assessments 
which have not been entered upon the County Auditor’s Duplicate; nor convey- 
ances, agreements or mechanic's liens, not filed or of record at the date hereof; 
nor the rights or claims of parties in possession not shown of record. 

6. In every case where the liability of this Company has been definitely 
fixed in accordance with these conditions, the loss or damage shall be payable 
within thirty days thereafter. Provided, however, that in every case this Com- 
pany may demand a valuation of the estate or interest insured, to be made by 
three arbitrators or any two of them, one to be chosen by the insured, and one 
by this Company, and the two thus chosen selecting the third; whereupon no 
right of action shall accrue until thirty days after notice of such valuation shall 
have been served upon this Company, and the insured shall have tendered a 
conveyance or transfer of the estate or interest insured to a purchaser to be 
named by this Company, at such valuation, less the amount of any incumbrance 
on said estate or interest not hereby insured against, and this Company shall 
have failed within that time, during which said tender shall ‘be kept good, to find 
a purchaser for the estate or interest upon such terms. And provided, also, that 
this Company shall always have the right to appeal from any adverse determi- 
nation; but no appeal shall operate to delay the payment of the loss, if the in- 
sured shall give to this Company satisfactory security for the repayment to it 
of the amount of such loss in case there shall be ultimately a determination in 
favor of the Company. In every case this Company shall have the option of set- 
tling the claim or paying this Policy in full; and the payment or tender of pay- 
ment to the full amount of this Policy shall determine all liability of the Com- 
pany under it. 

7. Any untrue statement made by the insured or his agent affecting the 
subject matter of this Policy, or any suppression of any material fact, or any 
untrue answer by the insured or his agent to material inquiries, before the is- 
suing of the Policy, shall avoid the Policy; but an assignee for value to whom 
the Policy has been transferred with the consent of the Company endorsed there- 
on, shall not be affected by any such untrue statements or answers, or by such 
suppressions or breach of warranty in the application, of which he was ignor- 
ant at the time the assent to the transfer to him was endorsed by the Com- 
pany. 

8. All payments under this Policy shall reduce the amount guaranteed pro 
tanto, and no payment can be demanded without producing the Policy for en- 
dorsement of such payment. If the Policy be lost or destroyed, indemnity must 
be furnished to the satisfaction of the Company. 


Sometimes the applicant for insurance requests the company te issue 
the policy in the name of his grantee of record, instead of having the 
policy issued in his own name, which request is usually granted and also 
if the request be made by such grantee that the company eliminate from 
the form shown as Figure 277 the words “This policy is issued upon 
application by or on behalf of the insured numbered and agreed 
by all parties claiming hereunder to be a warranty of the facts therein 
stated,” as well as paragraph 7 of the conditions of the policy above 
shown, such request can be granted. 

In the form shown as Figure 277 provision is made to insure the 
assignee provided the policy is transferred with the consent of the com- 
pany, which consent must be testified to by the signature of the proper 
officers endorsed on the policy. The forms of the assignment of the 
policy are shown as Figure 280. 

In assenting to such assignments no liability is assumed for defects, 
liens or incumbrances created subsequent to the date of the policy. 
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It very frequently happens that the owners of policies, other than 
that of a mortgage policy, desire that the original policy be extended to 
cover a subsequent date. This can be done by either of two methods: 

First—By attaching the form shown as Figure 281 to the original 
policy, if there has been no change in the ownership of the title, and 


This Policy Necessarily Relates Solely to the Title Prior to and Including its Date. 


Assignments of this Policy must be with the assent of the Company endorsed hereon, and to protect subsequent 
purchasers against intermediate claims or losses, must be continued to date. 


In assenting to assignments no liability is assumed by the Company for defects or incumbrances created subsequent 
to the date of this Policy. 


ASSIGNMENTS OF POLICY. 


Cleveland,Onio,April 16, 1907, For Value Received hereby assign all interest 
in this Policy to. Eva M. Hubbard. 


Assented to a 2, 19 Prudject to Going conditions 


Tue GUARASTER TITLE AND Trust Co. 
By 
S Secretary 
Cleveland, " For Value Received hereby assiga all interest 
in this Policy to < 
Y 


19 subject to foregoing conditions. 
‘THR GUARANTEE! TITLE AND Trust Co. 
By 


Cleveland, Ohio,January 8, i907. 
Loss, if any, payable to.................-....-.-..--Charlss.Fe Laughlin.,................-..-.- , Mortgagee, as..his , 


interest may appear. 
intere: ppe Tne Guar ITLE AND Trust Co. 
By a Poreteoe —, 
—_——___- : Secretarye -—" 


THe GUARANTEE TITLE AND Trust Co. 


Cleveland, 
Loss, if any, payable to 
interest may appear. 


By 


FIG. 280.—TITLE INSURANCE POLICY (Continued.) 


Second—If there has been a change in the title, to cancel and sur- 
render the original policy and substitute, in lieu thereof, a new policy in 
the name of the new owner with all the attending objections as would 
necessarily be shown in Schedule “B” the form of which is shown as 
Figure 279, provided, however, that in neither of these two cases nothing 
has been done to avoid the original policy. 
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THE 


Guarantee Title and Trust Company, 


OF OHIO. 


} EXTENSION OF 
No:28618. 


Policy of Title Insurance. 


THE GUARANTEE TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY, by this Extension Policy of Title 
Insurance, in consideration of the sum of ——,_ Five 00/100 Dollars 
(8 5.00 ) extends its obligations under Policy of Title Insurance No. 19551, to which this 
is attached, according to all the terms, exceptions, stipulations and conditions of said policy, but not as 
against the additional matters set forth below. 


1: Judgment for $100.00 damages and $10.13 costs, with interest, against 
J. 3B. Thomas, rendered January Term 1907, in case of W. J. Bower 
against J. B. Thomas and others, No. 130,625, Execution Docket 150, 
Page 71 in Cuyahoga. County Court of Comhon Pleas. —————_______., 


The Taxes of 1907. 
Special Taxes and Assessments of any kind, if ay. ———————_....____. 


itness Whereof, Tae Guaranter TiTLE anp Trust Company hath caused its cor- 
porate seal to be hereto affixed and these presents to be signed by its President and attested by its 
Assistant Secretary, this Seventh—— day of — March —————— in the year of our Lord one 


President. 


Asset Secretary 


FIG. 281.—EXTENSION OF POLICY. 


A mortgage policy can not be extended for the reason that the guaran- 
tee or liability thereunder is limited, the company guaranteeing the mort- 
gage to be a first lien on the premises secured by the mortgage at the date 
of record, except what might be spread upon Schedule “B” shown as 
Figure 279. 

It may be well to note that in the event of loss, destruction or mutila- 
tion of a policy, the company will, upon satisfactory proof thereof, issue 
a duplicate of the original policy provided the insured will waive or re- 
lease all his or their right, title and claim in, to and under the original 
policy. For form of such release see Figure 282. 

Carbon copies of all policies, and their assignments, issued and as- 
sented to by the company are preserved, and a record of all such policies 
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and assignments is kept in a book especially made and provided for that 
purpose, termed a “Policy Register,” a copy of which is shown as Fig- 
ure 283. 

Figure 283 completes the list of forms used in the issuance of policies 
of title insurance, and the last thing now to be considered is the worth 
and value of title insurance as a means of security and protection to the 
party guaranteed under the contract with the company, which contract 
may be defined to be an agreement whereby the insurer, for a valuable 
consideration, agrees to indemnify the insured in a specified amount 


Cleveland, Ohio, April Twentieth 1907, 


WHEREAS, Policy of Title Insurance No, 19551 amd Extension thereof 
Wo, 28615, guaranteeing the title to Sublot No, 30 in V. C. Leslie's Subdivision 
of part of original One Hundred Aore Lot No, 491, a8 shown by the recorded plat 
in Volume 60 of Maps, Page 3 Cuyahoga County Records, issued by THE GUARANTEE 
TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY, January 8th, 1907 and March 7th, 1907 respectively, 


have been mislaid or lost; 


NOW THEREFORE, in consideration of THE GUARANTEE TITLE AND TaUST 
COMPAL'Y having re-issued said Policy of Title Insurance No, 19651 and Extension 
thereof No, 78615, under Policy No, 30506 and delivered the same to Charles F 
Laughlin, we hereby waive all right, title ani claim, which we or either of us 
may have in, to and under said Policy No, 19551 ani Extension thereof Wo, 28615, 
and do hereby promise and agree to return said Policy and Extension 60 mis- 
laid or lost to said THE GUARANTEE TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY for surrender and 


cancellation, should the same ever come into our possession, 


FIG. 282.—RELEASE OF CLAIM. 


against loss through defects of title to real estate wherein the latter has 
an interest, either as owner or otherwise, and against liens and incum- 
brances charging the same, there being, however, no implied agreement 
on the company’s part to go beyond the conditions of the title existing at 
the time the policy is issued or to assume a general liability to indemnify 
against future liens or incumbrances. 

The form and method of such protection is governed by the law of 
the state where the land is located, the title to which is guaranteed. 

In some localities, before a company can issue its policies, it must 
deposit with the proper state officials sufficient collateral to guarantee and 


4 
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protect the policy holders against loss which they may sustain in the non- 
performance of the company’s contracts of title insurance with them. 

The deposit required for such protection, as above, may cons‘st of 
gold coin, United States bonds, state securities, stocks, first mortgage 


THE GUARANTEE TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY. 





























aE 


FIG. 283.—POLICY REGISTER. 

















loans on real estate and other approved securities, the amount and nature 
of which are regulated entirely by state legislation. 

In addition to this, further protection is afforded by the capital stock 
and assets of the company. 

With this kind of assurance a policy holder may feel fully protected 
in his investment or guarantee. 


(To be continued.) 


TRUST COMPANY LOANS. 
FN egy gp JACKSON of New York opposes the 


opinion of his predecessor, former Attorney-General Mayer, on 

the subject of trust company loans, in a letter addressed to the 
State Superintendent of Banks, who asked him whether “a loan to a firm 
or co-partnership of which a director or officer of a trust company was a 
member,” would come within the application of sub-division 11 of 
section 156 of the State Banking Law, which provides that “‘no loan ex- 
ceeding one-tenth of its capital stock shall be made by any such corpor- 
ation (directly or indirectly) to any director or officer thereof, and such 
loan to such director or officer shall not be made without the consent of 
a majority of the directors.” 

“If the words ‘directly or indirectly’ mean anything at all,” says 
Attorney General Jackson, “they are certainly plain and broad enough to 
extend the statutory restriction to a loan by a trust company to a firm 
or co-partnership in which a director or officer of a trust company is a 
member. Each partner is individually liable for all the partnership in- 
debtedness, and this fact alone would furnish to the director or officer as 
strong a motive for an excessive loan of trust funds to the firm as would 
inspire such a loan to himself individually. In either case a trustee is 
placed in a position of conflict between individual interest and official 
duty which public policy and good morals would prohibit. 
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Our laws, designed to safeguard the stability of financial institutions, 
are frequently shown to be inadequate and, such as they are, they should 
be so construed as to give them the full force and effect intended. 

I am aware that my opinion is in variance with that of former At- 
torney-General Mayer given your department upon the third day of De- 
cember, 1906, wherein a distinction is sought to be made between part- 
nerships formed in good faith and partnerships formed in bad faith and 
the restriction of the statute limited to a case ‘where a partnership is a 
mere device, and the loan, while made on its face to a partnership, is 
really made up on the sole credit of the individual who is a director.’ 

The statute makes no such distinction, and the application of such a 
rule would be impracticable. If the loan to the co-partnership is a direct 
or an indirect loan to the director or officer, the question of good faith 
in the formation of the partnership or of the quality of the security is 
immaterial.” 


REVALUATION OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


HE depreciation in bonds which has continued for several years and 
the recent sharp declines in stocks have caused some question on 
the part of trust company officers as to the attitude of the New 

York State Banking Department in relation to the differences between 


book and market values of investments. It has been the practice of some 
trust companies to immediately meet losses through depreciation, by 
charging differences to undivided profits, while others have held the dif- 
ference virtually as an asset. 

It is understood that no new rule of action in relation to this matter 
is contemplated by the Banking Department; but it has been in the past, 
and is now, the general practice of the department where examiners’ re- 
ports disclose the fact that the banks are carrying securities on their books 
at values above market values to ask the institution to charge off the 
difference, so that its surplus and undivided profits shall not contain any 
amounts known to be fictitious. Of course, where differences between 
book value and market value fixed by the examiner are slight, and are 
such as might be removed by ordinary market fluctuations, no attention is 
paid to such differences; but where a new range of valuations has been 
established outside the range of ordinary market fluctuations, and ap- 
parently due to causes of a more permanent character, the request above 
referred to is made. Does such a condition now prevail? There has ap- 
parently been established at the present time throughout the whole world 
some rise in the interest rate. This has resulted in heavy declines in the 
value of the very choicest securities. British consols are selling nearly 
twenty-five points below the price of a few years ago. The first mort- 
gage three and a half per cent. bonds of our best railroads have declined 
ten to fifteen points. The muncipal bonds of the city of New York have 
depreciated to a four per cent. basis. Three per cent. bonds used to sell 
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without difficulty, and at a small premium. These things mark changes 
which, if not permanent, are at least not matters of market fluctuation. 

It is thus evident that an equalization of any marked differences be- 
tween book and market values will now be compelled by the Banking 
Department. 


PAYMENT OF DEPOSITS. 


New Rocue tte, N. Y., April 27, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: What are the rights and privileges of trust companies in ref- 
erence to paying depositors—must they pay on demand, or have they the 
privilege of requiring thirty days’ notice, or more? 

Henry M. Lesver. 

Answer.—-It was held by the New York Court of Appeals, in the case 
of the People vs. Binghamton Trust Co. (139 N. Y. 185) that savings 
banks had no monopoly of what is known as the savings bank method of 
doing business, but that trust companies might adopt the savings bank 
pass-book system, such pass-books to contain rules and regulations to 
which the depositor assented, including a rule or regulation providing for 
notice of withdrawals. 

While this accords to trust companies the same privileges regarding 
withdrawals as are enjoyed by savings banks, so far as relates to deposits 


made with the trust companies under the rules and regulations prescribed 
in a pass-book to which the depositor has assented, and while the trust 
companies hold large amounts of time deposits, their ordinary deposits, 
particularly in their banking departments, are payable on demand the 
same as deposits in national and state banks. 


DENOMINATIONS OF THE PAPER CURRENCY. 


OLLOWING are the amounts of the respective denominations of the 
paper currency outstanding on April 1: 


One dollar $106,410,961 
Two dollars 56,801,608 
Five dollars 402,750,412 
Ten dollars 544,331,937 
Twenty dollars 454,724,496 
Fifty dollars ... 71,465,990 
One hundred dollars 115,724,020 
Five hundred dollars 23,845,000 
One thousand dollars 83,294,000 
Five thousand dollars 78,230,000 
Ten thousand dollars 137,420,000 
Fractional parts 41,024 


$2,075,039,948 
Unknown, destroyed 1,000,000 


$2,074,039,948 





CANADIAN BANK PROFITS. 
By H. M. ECKARDT. 


HE profits of thirty-three Canadian banks in 1906 amounted to 
$12,104,703. This total includes the profits of every one of the 
chartered banks that has been in existence a year or more. The 

amount does not represent the earnings actually made in the calendar 
year. The fiscal years of the different institutions do not end on the 
same date. For example ten end the year on December $1, eight on No- 
vember 1, the Bank of Montreal, on October 31, and the others in 
September, May, April and January. There is a noticeable tendency, 
however, among the banks whose year-endings have been in the spring 
and summer to change to the fall and winter. Every year some abandon 
the early dates and choose November 30, or December 31. If the changes 
still go on it will not be long before the aggregate of bank earnings, as 
reported, will practically represent the result of operations for the 
calendar year. 

The aggregate of the averages of the banks for the periods covered 
by their annual reports, as shown by the monthly returns to the Govern- 
ment, were as follows: capital paid up, $87,562,982; capital and rest (or 


surplus) combined, $148,549,685; total resources of all kinds, $847,537,- 
380. The profits, as given above, therefore represent 13.82 per cent. on 
the average capital, 8.15 per cent. on average capital and surplus com- 
bined (total stockholders’ funds), and 1.42 per cent. on average total re- 
sources. The following table shows how this compares with previous 
years. 


Average Average 
Average Capital Total 
Capital. and Surplus. Resources. 


$73,107,484 $118,818,637 $586,162.981 
77,771,384 128,503,516 648,875,208 
87,562,982 148,549,685 847,537,380 


Per cent. on Per cent. on 
Per cent. on y Average 
Average Cc Total 
Profits. Capital. and Surplus. Resources. 


$9,530,074 13.05 8.03 1.63 
10,168,410 13.07 7.91 1.56 
12,104,703 13.82 8.15 1.42 


Statistics for 1905 are not available. It should be noted that the 
figures for 1903 and 1904 were not quite complete. Two or three of the 
smallest banks which did not publish their results, are lacking from the 
list. Their business, however, is not of importance enough to affect the 
calculations. 

The tables show that a higher ratio of profits to capital, and to capital 
and surplus, was secured in 1906 than in either of the two other years. 
Ratio of earnings to total resources decreased .14 per cent. from 1904, 
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and .21 per cent. from 1903. The high rates obtainable for call loans in 
New York have had something to do with the satisfactory earnings. The 
keen demand for discounts resulting from the business activity in Canada 
had even more to do in bringing them about. But banking competition 
has become more intense. Several new banks have started; and, largely 
as a result of their efforts to get business, numerous concessions have been 
generally made by the banks to both customers and stockholders—-conces- 
sions which resulted in increasing the operating expenses and thus in re- 
ducing the ratio of profits to volume of business. The increase in the 
ratio of total resources to capital, and to capital and surplus, aided the 
other factor, of high interest rates, in permitting the banks to show a 
higher ratio of profits to stockholders’ funds. In 1903 average to total re- 
sources was a trifle under five times the stockholders’ funds; in 1904, a 
trifle over five times; and in 1906 nearly 534 times. 


Disposition OF THE EARNINGs. 


Next, as to the disposition of the earnings. In addition to the ordi- 
nary profits the banks obtained in 1906, as premiums on new issues of 
their capital stock, $6,371,151. These two items and the balances of 
profit and Joss brought in from the previous year made an aggregate as 
follows: 


Ordinary profits $12,104,702 
Premiums on new stock brought in 6,371,151 
Balances profit and loss 2,736,039 


$21,211,893 


The disposition made of this was: 


Paid in dividends $7,208,968 
Added to surplus 9,943,089 
Written off premises, losses, contributions to 

OHMIOUE, CBG. 6k. din a's 5 ssin dbuiee 6: 0:6: 600 1,792,901 
Balance, profit and loss, carried out 2,266,940 


$21,211,893 


The dividends amounted to fifty-nine per cent. of the ordinary earn- 
ings. The new stock premiums were carried in toto to surplus account, 
as were also some 314 millions, being the balance of the ordinary profits 
after dividends and provisions for depreciation, writing down, etc. The 
banking policy as to the proportion of ordinary profits to be paid in 
dividends to stockholders has been remarkably uniform. In 1906 it was 
59 per cent., in 1904, 61 per cent., and in 1903, 60 per cent. 

The premium on new capital issues, which is always placed to surplus 
account, has varied considerably. In 1908 it amounted to 6.97 per cent. 
on the average capital; in 1904 it was but .76 per cent.; and in 1906, 
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7.27 per cent. Taking the three years the following interesting table 
results : 
1903 1904 1906 


Per cent. profits to average capital ..13.05 13.07 13.82 
Per cent. premium new stock to 
average capital . 76 72 


13.83 21.09 
Per cent. dividends to average capital 7.88 8.01 8.23 

Per cent. addition to surplus to 
average capital ! 4.50 11.35 

Per cent. sundry appropriations to 
average capital / 1.33 2.04 

Per cent. addition to carry forward 
to average capital d 01 8 *.53 
13.83 21.09 

*Decrease. 


In 1907 the outlook is for a continued high ratio of ordinary profits 
to capital. It is also likely that the year will see some important capital 
issues by the banks at a high premium. In fact, several have already 
been announced, the premimna on which will be 100 per cent. or more. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS. 


HILE a complete separation of the functions of the bookkeeper 
or accountant from those of the auditor is desirable, it must be 
conceded that it is not always practicable. Where the com- 

pany is a small one, it may often happen that, wisely or unwisely, it 
employs bookkeepers who are not competent to bring the accounts into 
final shape, and perhaps not even to bring the books to a balance. For 
the auditor to refuse to help them out of the difficulty would be sheer 
pedantry; but his remuneration for this additional work—or for any ac- 
countancy work incidentally undertaken for the company—should be 
voted by the shareholders, and on no account should he accept any fee 
on the authority of the directors alone. If this condition is observed, his 
position will be no more open to criticism than that of the auditor of a 
private firm whose work, as often as not, is more constructive than critical, 
and who, without the least impropriety, frequently certifies accounts 
which he has himself prepared. But to pursue the analogy further, if 
the accountant who audits the books of a private firm in the interests of a 
sleeping partner were to be asked by its managing partner to write up 
these books under his direction, the matter would assume an entirely 
different complexion; and were he to undertake this additional work 
without the knowledge of the sleeping partner, the impropriety would 
be grave indeed. Such, however, is the true parallel to the position of 
the auditor of a company, who, unknown to its shareholders, is employed 
to keep its books by the directors.—Accountants’ Magazine, Edinburgh. 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


ROM “Thrift Tidings,” edited by Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer, Philadel- 
F phia, Pa., is obtained the following information regarding schooi 

savings banks: 

“In so far as we have aggregated statistics of the amount of money 
deposited by the scholars to their personal credit in the United States 
since the system was first established, in the public schools of Long Island 
City, N. Y., in 1885, by Mr. J. H. Thiry, it is $4,864,575 (this includes 
the savings through the Penny Provident, of New York city). To-day 
we have record of $1,223,560 standing to the credit of 384,587 scholars 
in 1,500 schools. These schools are in twenty-eight states.” 

An important work is being done by the school savings banks in in- 
culeating habits of thrift among the young. It is sometimes said that 
Americans are lacking in the propensity to save, which is characteristic of 
the French. Educational work of the kind being carried on by the school 
savings banks will have an important influence in correcting this defect; 
for the lack of a disposition to save part of one’s income can be regarded 
in no other light. 


VERIFICATION OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


NE of the most effectual checks upon the conduct of a savings bank 
—or of any kind of bank, for that matter—is in obtaining a veri- 
fication of the assets and liabilities. A practicable method of ob- 
taining this has been devised by the Schenectady (N. Y.) Savings Bank, 
which a short time ago published in a local newspaper a complete state- 
ment of its assets and liabilities. In the case of bonds the name of the 
securities, when payable, interest rate, the due date of the interest, and 
the amounts, were given; while in the case of mortgages, the numbers, 
interest rate, date when interest was due, and the amount of principal, 
were given. As the mortgages held by the bank are all numbered and the 
receipts given for interest payments thereon are correspondingly num- 
bered, the means were afforded of completely checking the resources. 
By publishing the number of each pass-book and the amount credited 
to the account, depositors were given an opportunity of comparing the 
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credits as stated in their books with those stated by the bank, the possi- 
bility of error or of manipulation is removed. 

As a safeguard, and as a legitimate form of advertising there can be 
no question as to the propriety of publishing statements of this kind at 
frequent, and perbaps irregular intervals. The publication of the state- 
ments mentioned, including 22,235 accounts, with aggregate deposits of 
$6,301,391.74, and occupying ten pages of standard newspaper size, cost 
about $1,000, this figure covering also the charge for 10,000 copies of the 
statement in pamphlet form. 


REHABILITATION OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


UT little over a year ago (on April 18, 1906), the great San Fran- 
cisco disaster occurred. The president of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of that city furnishes the following facts in regard to the 

progress made since the date of the great calamity: 

All the year the bank clearings never weakened, but have shown an 
average increase of 10 per cent. over corresponding periods of 1905-06. 

The Labor Commissioner reports a constant wage disbursement of 
$1,000,000 a week. 

Up to April 1 building permits covering $55,058,756 had been issued. 

Bank deposits increased $61,430,090 from April 14 to December 31, 
1906. There has been not a single bank failure nor a single important 
mercantile failure. 

Customs receipts increased from $7,137,000 in 1905 to $9,091,000 in 
1906. 

Exports in 1906 totalled more than $50,000,000 and imports more 
than $48,000,000. 

This information is taken from a recent issue of the New York “Sun,” 
and Tue BanKeErs’ MaGazine is able to add to it some further facts, 
supplied by the American National Bank of San Francisco. 

The capital and surplus of the San Francisco banks are now over 
$70,000,000, which exceeds the aggregates of a number of the large 
cities both in the East and West. 

Bank clearings in the first quarter of 1907 were $599,365,000, com- 
pared with $541,457,000 in 1906. 

The growth of the deposits of the American National Bank well 
illustrates the progress the city is making. On March 15, 1906, they 
amounted to $5,998,431, and on March 22, 1907, they were $8,051,646. 


THE VARIED CLIMATE OF TEXAS. 


N April 23 the following newspaper dispatch was sent from Austin, 
Texas: 
“At Amarillo, Tex., in the Panhandle, snow covers the ground 
to a depth of eight inches. 
From Brownsville, Tex., near the mouth of the Rio Grande, the first 
shipment of roasting ears to the Northern market was made to-day.” 





FOREIGN BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


ILLS of exchange drawn on merchants abroad should be drawn in 
B duplicate. Perhaps the day is not far distant when the duplicate 
set of papers will be unnecessary, owing to our express transatlan- 

tic liners running on railroad schedule, but at present to accommodate 
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our conservative friends abroad, who cling tenaciously to the customs and 

_ traditions of the days of stage-coach and sailing-packet, it is necessary 
in negotiating foreign bills of exchange that they be drawn in duplicate. 

Where these bills of exchange are forwarded by out-of-town bankers 

to their correspondents for sale the complete set of ocean bills of lading 
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drawn up “to order” and endorsed in blank by the shippers must ac- 
company the drafts, together with marine insurance certificate also en- 
dorsed in blank. It will readily be seen that the banker purchasing these 
documents thus controls the delivery of the goods, which he would not 
be in a position to do were he not in possession of the complete set of 
documents. 

A standard form is given herewith for foreign bills of exchange which 
on account of its simplicity is much in use by leading banks. 


ON ADVERTISING. 


DVERTISING has become an exact science, and perhaps in no 
department of modern business is the fact more generally ac- 
cepted than in banking. Men, still in their prime, can recall the 

time when the conservative banker would have considered any advertising 
other than a respectable card in some standard publication beneath his 
dignity. 

Modern conditions of business, with the keen competition, however, 
have compelled even the most conservative banker to change his attitude 
on this question. It is no longer considered undignified to call the at- 
tention of the public to the comfortable surplus and superior facilities of 
a banking institution, and to-day the curious eye of the passengers in the 
street cars of many of our provincial towns and cities meets the announce- 
ment of an enterprising banker quite at home between the advertisement 
of some new breakfast food and the latest design of gas-range, and none 
the worse either. 

For the inexorable law that operates throughout the banking world, 
as through all departments of commerce, in fact the same that operates 
throughout nature where only the persistent and aggressive survive and 
continue, admonishes banking institutions, that there is no resting upon 
hard-won laurels, but that it is by active, indefatigable effort that they 
must strive to maintain the position attained by unwearying endeavor. 

The columns of our press and banking journals testify to the ac- 
ceptance of this law. And yet the opportunities afforded by judicious 
advertising are often overlooked, and it is believed that more care and 
effort given to this department of banking would result in increased busi- 
ness and would well repay the time and expense given to it. 

One of our country bankers has hit upon a direct and telling way to 
attract the attention of prospective customers. The pertinent question is 
asked in a neat card and the straightforwardness appeals to the reader 
at once: 

WHY NOT SEND YOUR ITEMS DIRECT? 

There may be many good reasons why one should not do so, but if 
there ‘are no good reasons, the argument but half concealed in the 
question is unanswerable. 
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SPECIALIZATION AND THE BANK CLERK. 


HE bank clerk who is Jack of all departments and master of none, 
to parody an excellent adage, is not likely to succeed in our day of 
specialization. So complex have the departments of our large 

banks become that to thoroughly master, in every detail, the work of his 
department in all its relations with the other departments calls for most 
painstaking and conscientious work. 

The day is past—did the day ever exist—when the workman can af- 
ford to neglect the study of the relationship his work bears to that of his 
fellow workman. The tendency to extreme specialization to which Max 
Muller points the danger in scientific work does not apply to the work of 
the bank clerk. True, the danger is all too apparent in other walks of 
life, and we see in factory and in store the human “hands” becoming 
automatons, working mechanically without spirit and without interest. 
And the bank clerk is in peculiar danger of degenerating into this con- 
dition unless he takes energetic and determined means to correct this 
tendency. His environment impels him powerfully to the state of the 
automaton. The clattering of the adding machine, of the typewriter, the 
tedious monotone of “calling off,” are all apt to place the bank clerk on 
the low level of the operative of the loom. 

But his is a higher calling. Checks passing through his hands repre- 
sent the adjustment of a nation’s commerce in its thousand ramifications. 
The wide-awake bank clerk will look beyond his immediate work and with 
trained insight and judicious imagination learn in his daily experience 
“line upon line,” as far as possible, the history, the relationships and the 
import of the transactions that come under his notice. 

Does a draft on Callao, Peru, with documents attached covering 4 
shipment of wind-mills, come to him for entry on the books of the bank? 
Then where is Callao, and why are wind-mills needed in that far distant 
land? How are they shipped, and has the merchant, whose far-sighted- 
ness and enterprise in the open market of the world have enabled him 
successfully to compete, overlooked some technicality in drawing up his 
papers so that the parched fields suffer for many weeks, due to the lack 
of irrigating pumps, not delivered to the Peruvian merchant by reason 
of irregularity in drawing up the bills of lading, the diligence of the mer- 
chant being blocked by the carelessness or ignorance of the clerk? 

Had the bank clerk done his part, as was his office, to serve the ship- 
ping merchant, the inconvenience given the consignee at the other side of 
the globe never would have arisen. 

The clerk must follow the tendency of the times. In law, medicine, 
the arts and the sciences it is the specialist, the man who can do something 
a little better, the man who knows a little more in his particular depart- 
ment of his work than his fellow, that succeeds. 
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A SIMPLE DEVICE FOR SHOWING BANK BALANCE. 


PLAN as simple as it is useful has been devised by Mr. George 

M. Barnum, Jr., treasurer of the Beacon Trust Co. of Boston, 

for keeping the officials of the company acquainted at all times 

with the available cash balance. The company keeps its principal Boston 
account in the First National Bank, through which it clears. In the re- 
ceiving teller’s cage is fixed a board, about seven feet from the floor, and 
plainly visible from the officers’ quarters, on which are hung movable 
figures, something like the accompanying cut, the figures indicating 
thousands of dollars. At the opening of business in the morning the 


balance in bank to the credit of the company is shown, and the figures 
on the board are changed with each deposit, at frequent intervals through 
the day. In the paying teller’s cage there is a similar board, also visible 
from the officers’ desks, on which are shown the drafts drawn on the 
account, and changed of course at intervals as checks are drawn. By 
deducting the amount shown on one board from the one shown on the 
other, the officials can tell at a glance the amount of the available 
balance. 


This plan is far simpler and easier than the method usually em- 
ployed and by modifications can be adapted to various practical uses. 





IMPROVED BANKING METHODS. 


NE feature, and perhaps the most valuable, of expert examination 
O of banks by properly qualified accountants, has been lost sight of 
to some extent. Generally, in setting forth the value of such ex- 
aminations, the greatest stress is laid on their advantage as a means of 
preventing wrong-doing—of providing checks that will increase the 
difficulties of embezzlers in covering up their tracks. But there are other 
important benefits growing out of such examinations. As was well said 
by J. E. Sterrett in a recent address before Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Bank Clerks: 

“Prevention of loss by wrong-doing is not, however, the ultimate 
goal; and a still more useful function of the certified public accountant 
in this connection is often found in his qualifications to suggest, criticize 
and advise. Constructive work is always the most important; and the 
progressive bank officer, whose institution regularly engages a public 
accountant to make examinations, has an opportunity thus afforded to 
come in contact with someone who can view matters from an independent 
standpoint, and who also, by reason of his ability as an executive, can 
give an unbiased and helpful opinion on many of the perplexing prob- 
Jems that arise from time to time.” 
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Although every bank should neglect no precaution against wrong-do- 
ing on the part of officers and employees; and while examinations. made 
by the right kind of examiners, will tend to insure safety in this respect, 
the banks are far more liable to suffer loss through lack of economical 
methods in their management than through crookedness on the part of 
officers or clerks. 


THE SMALL DEPOSITOR. 


NE of the most marked of the many banking changes of recent 
years is the different attitude of the banks towards the small 
depositor. While the banks of the larger cities only a few years 

back almost scornfully refused small deposits, now they are welcomed, 
and many banks in their advertising lay special emphasis on the fact that 
small accounts are gladly received. Bankers have learned from ex- 
perience that the small account of to-day is quite likely to become the 
large account of to-morrow, and accommodations extended the small 
depositor frequently result in his bringing to the bank much desirable 
business. 

A few years ago a gentleman now high in business circles offered a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., bank a deposit of $400. He was curtly invited to look 
elsewhere for his banking accommodations. To-day it is inconceivable 
that such an incident could happen in that city. 

A young New York lawyer not so many years ago wished to open a 
bank account with a deposit less than $50. After being turned away 
from one bank he applied to one of the largest, but one of the most 
progressive, down-town banks. He met a sympathetic official who ex- 
plained to him that the account was a pretty small one, but accepted his 
deposit. The lawyer made rapid strides in his profession, became con- 
nected with important estates, and millions have been turned into the 
bank through the account started so inauspiciously. 

Probably every banker knows of similar instances, all of which go to 
prove the wisdom of the present policy of “despising not the day of small 
things.” 


LINGUISTIC ACQUIREMENTS OF BANKERS. 


AM O’SHANTER’S bond of friendship with Sovter Johnny was 
that “they had been fou for weeks thegither.” Next to this some- 
what dubious bond of companionship, there is, perhaps, nothing 

that will endear a man to you more than to be able to speak his native 
language, when it differs from your own. This accomplishment will not 
only be found helpful in a social way, but it also has its commercial value. 
This fact is recognized by the First National Bank of Pittsburgh, which 
publishes the following announcement: 

“The foreign languages spoken at the First National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh include Russian, Lithuanian, Polish, German, French, Bohemian, 
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Hungarian, Slavish, Croatian, Servian, Italian, Bulgarian, Greek, Turk- 
ish, Spanish, Carnolian, Moravian, Macedonian, Dalmatian, Chinese, 
Dutch and Flemish.” 

With the hundreds of thousands of non-English-speaking immigrants 
annually coming to our shores, it is doubtless of great benefit to banks to 
have officers or clerks who are able to speak in various tongues. Bank 
clerks already find the requirements of their positions rather exacting. 
What will they say if they are compelled to learn a number of foreign 
languages? Perhaps they will not complain, if their salaries are corre- 
spondingly increased. French, German and Spanish ought at least to be 
included in the list of studies of every young man who seeks to equip 
himself for commercial or banking pursuits. 


PRACTICAL PARAGRAPHS. 


Sicut Drarts in CANADA. 


T is not generally known that the acceptors of sight drafts payable in 
Canada, under the Canadian law, are allowed forty-eight hours in 
which to accept such items; and this, together with the three days of 

grace, gives the drawees of sight drafts five days in which to pay their 
items in that country. 


+ 
Drarts witH Bitus or LADING IN MIssIssIPPl. 


A law recently passed in Mississippi, gives to a bank in that state 
collecting drafts with bills of lading attached, the right to retain the 
money so collected for the space of ninety-six hours after the delivery 
of the bill of lading. Under this law it will be seen that banks in the 
state of Mississippi have ample time in which to secure themselves against 
any possible demand made upon them by consignees by reason of short- 
age, damage or any defect in the delivery or condition of the goods, 
after the release of the bill of lading. 


oe 


Joint Accounts IN New York Savines Banks. 


According to a law passed by a recent session of the New York 
Legislature, money deposited in a savings bank in the name of two 
parties can be withdrawn by one of the parties only upon his stating that 
the other depositor is still living. 


+ 


Tue TrimineG or Nores. 


Every collection clerk will readily recognize the importance of keep- 
ing a watchful eye on the timing of the notes held by his bank for col- 
lection. For this feature of the work of the bank there is generally no 
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proof but the eternal vigilance of the man in charge of the items. Should 
he overlook an error in the fixed maturity of a note, or himself incorrectly 
time an item, serious loss might ensue, by reason, as is well known, cf the 
release of the endorser, should the note be subject to protest, because of 
proper notice of non-payment not being forwarded to the endorser, in 
the event of non-payment. 

A simple rule based on an extract from the Statutory Construction 
Act may help collection clerks and, perhaps, enable them to settle a com- 
mon dispute, the result of an error in understanding this law. 

In timing a note a number of months after or before a certain day 
shall be computed by counting such number of calendar months from 
such day, exclusive of the calendar month in which such day occurs, and 
shall include the day of the month in the last month so counted having 
the same numerical order in days of the month as the day from which the 
computation is made, unless there be not as many days in the last :nonth 
so counted, in which case the period computed shall expire the last day 
of the month so counted. 

It will readily be seen from this that a note dated January 31 pay- 
able one month after date will fall due February 28, while a note dated 
February 28 payable one month after date will mature March 28, or a 
note dated June 30 payable one month after date will mature July 30. 
Of course, in the instances given the maturities are not affected by days 
of grace. 

+ 


Criosep Accounts. 


Bankers, with an eye to the future, are careful when an account 
closes to learn not only the reasons for their customer’s withdrawal, and 
possibly they may learn a lesson here, but watch for an opportunity to 
get in touch with such customers whenever opportunity presents itself 
where the business relationships have been satisfactory. 


+ 


Turee Days or Grace on Sicut Drarts. 


Bankers throughout the South and West handling sight drafts with 
documents attached should be careful to keep in mind and to allow for 
the three days of grace to which sight drafts, payable in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island are subject. The three days of 
grace on sight drafts in these states are not always taken advantage of, 
sight items often being paid upon presentation; and further, considering 
the possibility of such a contingency, by giving clear instructions to their 
correspondents regarding release of bills of lading, whether documents 
should be released upon acceptance or only released upon payment, much 
annoyance would be saved country bankers. 


+ 


Foreien Items. 


A few years ago, the city banker classed as “foreign items” drafts, 
notes and checks on out-of-town points. To-day a “foreign item’ is an 
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item payable in London, Bremen, Adelaide or Tokio, while the ‘‘out-of- 
town” items are known by that name. Items on Singapore and Dutch 
Guinea, with documents covering shipments of American ploughs and 
wind-mills for the far East, accompany to their New York correspondent 
drafts on domestic points which now in the ever wider range of banking 
activity, are no longer “foreign.” 


+ 


INSTRUCTIONS IN REGARD TO PROTEsT. 


Each year uniformity in banking customs between different states is 
becoming more and more an accomplished fact. 

The banker in New York, Pennsylvania, or the Eastern States. firm 
in the belief that the traditions of his institution are authoritative, is sur- 
prised at times to learn that in distant cities customs and traditions, born 
of a different environment, are totally at variance with his own. 

Many differences of opinion arise continually in spite of this tendency 
towards uniformity due to the closer relationship between the city banker 
and his remote country correspondent. 

The question of protest will illustrate this clearly. It is invariably 
understood in the Eastern States that all items, in the absence of specific 
instructions to the contrary, are subject to protest, and in the event of 
the dishonor of an item, whether note, draft or check, the bank receiving 
such an item would be justified and warranted in protesting the instru- 
ment. Such treatment would be considered perfectly in accord with the 
wishes of banks forwarding the items. On the other hand, in some of 
the far Western and Southern States, particularly in Texas, the reverse 
of what has been indicated is the accepted understanding; for there, in 
the absence of instructions to the contrary, items are returned without 
protest. and protest is only effected where distinct instructions accompany 
the item. 

Many a New York banker, upon receiving from some remote Texas 
correspondent a dishonored note, unprotested, has learned to his sur- 
prise, in response to his inquiry for such a course, that he never instruct- 
ed his correspondent to protest the item. It is unnecessary to point out 
here the liability to which the New York bank receiving such a note is 
subject in consequence of the release of all liability of his endorser by 
reason of the failure of the collecting bank to protest the instrument. It 
is important that banks should give their correspondents specific in- 
structions regarding these questions—instructions admitting of n> mis- 
interpretations. 

To avoid any controversy between the city customer and his banker 
it would be well to receive definite instructions in writing governing the 
protest or non-protest of all items. 


+ 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


Inquiries relating to practical banking questions will be answered 
through this department free of charge. Subscribers are invited to avail 
themselves of the service thus offered. 


5 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United Statescourts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE'S Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included tn this 
Department. 


COLLECTIONS—LIABILITY AS TO PROCEEDS—OFTICERS-.- 
AUTHORITY TO ACCEPT DRAFT — MISAPPROPRIA- 
TION — BILLS AND NOTES — ACTS OF OFFICERS — 
PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. 


GRIFFIN VS. ERSKINE, ET AL. 


Supreme Court of Iowa, Sept. 24, 1906. 


A holder of a mortgage securing a bond made payable at a bank 
transmitted the papers to the bank with instructions to collect the amourt 
due; the president of the bank received a draft from the debtor in pay- 
ment of the debt, the draft being payable to him, with the abbreviation 
“Pt”, with a letter reciting the inclosure of the draft to pay off the debt; 
the president misappropriated the draft, and a number of interesting 
questions of law arising from these circumstances were raised in a suit 
by the debtor for a cancellation of the mortgage and bond. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa, in deciding the case, entitled Griffin vs. 
Erskine, et al., held that a bank might receive a draft or check from a 
debtor as a conditional satisfaction of the debt unless instructed to the 
contrary, when it had reason to believe that the draft or check would be 
paid on presentation; that the creditor, in the absence of any instructions, 
must have intended that the bank should execute the duty imposed on it 
in the customary way; and the debtor paid the debt on transmitting 2 
draft to the bank that was paid subsequently; that the president, though 
not expressly empowered to perform acts showing his complete control 
of the affairs of the bank, such as receiving all its mail and indorsing all 
its drafts, had performed them for a sufficiently long period to indicate 
the practice had been acquiesced in by the directors, which made the acts 
within the authority of the president; that the act of the president in 
misappropriating the draft did not affect the debtor. 
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In reversing the decree of the district court of Adams county, which 
dismissed the petition, the appellate court orders the relief asked for by 
the petitioner, namely, the cancellation of the bond and mortgage, to be 
granted. The court says in part: 

Lapp, J.: Having authority to act for the bank in all matters in con- 
troversy, it is unnecessary to inquire concerning the extent of the in- 
herent power pertaining to the office of president. Nor, in the view of 
the authorities cited, is it necessary to discuss whether the evidence that 
greater powers had been conferred on and customarily exercised by La 
Rue was admissible. As indicated by the correspondence, La Rue re- 
ceived the draft in the ordinary course of mail. Did he do so in behalf 
of the bank? The evidence was to the effect that the large portion of 
the remittances of the bank were drawn to La Rue as president. This 
may have been owing, as suggested by one witness, to the fact that he 
was better known than the bank of which he was president. That the 
business of the bank was conducted largely in the name of its officers as 
such, instead of the name of the bank, is fully established, and the evi- 
dence was that customarily adopted by many banks in drawing drafts in 
favor of other banks. Says Mr. Randolph in his work on Commercial 
Paper, vol. 1, § 157: “The office of cashier and the cashier’s official name 
have, by common usage of banks in the making and transfer of com- 
mercial paper, become synonymous with the bank itself. * * * And 
it is not necessary that the bank be named in the instrument, but like 
effect will be given to a bil] or note payable to ‘A. B., Cashier,’ or to ‘A. 
B., Cas.’; parol evidence being admitted to show ‘cashier’ intended.” 
That such a draft in favor of a cashier and indorsed by him as such is 
binding on the bank appears from many authorities. As La Rue was 
discharging the duties ordinarily exacted from the cashier, these de- 
cisions are in point. Regardless of these considerations however, the 
entire question has been settled in this state by the enactment of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law by the 29th General Assembly 1902 (chap- 
ter 130, § 42), providing that ‘where an instrument is drawn or indorsed 
to a person, as ‘cashier’ or other fiscal officer of a bank or corporation, it 
is deemed prima facie to be payable to the bank or corporation of which 
he is such officer; and may be negotiated by either the indorsement of the 
bank or corporation, or the endorsement of the officer.” There is nothing 
in this record to overcome the presumption raised by this statute that the 
draft was payable to the bank of which La Rue was president. It came 
into his hands as such officer authorized to receive it for the bank, and 
therefore reached the bank, the agent authorized by Erskine to collect 
the money. 

But did the delivery of this draft to the bank constitute payment? 
The rule universally accepted is that under authority merely to collect, 
an agent, in the absence of a custom to the contrary, may receive nothing 
except money in payment. A debtor who owes money, in paying to an 
agent, must do so in such a manner as to facilitate the agent in transmit- 
ting money to his principal. Even though the creditor himself take the 
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debtor’s note, the payment, in the absence of an agreement to the con- 
trary, is regarded in this state as conditional only. In other words, bills 
payable are not satisfied by new paper of the same kind unless so agreed. 
This rule applies to checks and drafts, and, though they are in general 
use in the transfer of money from one person to another, payment there- 
by is deemed conditional on the drawee’s acceptance and payment by the 
great weight of authority. Checks, drafts, and other bills of exchange 
are the means of transferring the money in adjusting nearly all commer- 
cial transactions, and in authorizing an agent, whether a bank or indi- 
vidual, to make collections, it may be assumed in the absence of instruc- 
tions to the contrary that the authority is to be executed in the manner 
usual and customary in the commercial world. While the agent may not 
accept anything but the actual cash in satisfaction of the claim, he may 
receive a check or draft, negotiable and payable on demand, which he 
has good reason to believe will be honored upon presentation, as a ready 
and more convenient means of obtaining the money in conditional satis- 
faction of the debt. Such a payment offers no greater temptations to the 
agent than payment in cash to which ordinarily it is equivalent. If hon- 
ored by the drawee, payment relates back to the time of delivery. If not 
honored, the creditor has parted with nothing by reason of conduct of his 
agent; for, though the agent may receive such paper as conditional pay- 
ment, he is not permitted, on its strength, to deliver conveyances, leases, 
or other valuables at the risk of his principal. 

There are dicta in numerous cases to the effect that the delivery of a 
check or draft which is subsequently honored constitutes payment; but 
few decisions directly pass upon the point. The adjudicated cases gen- 
erally concern transactions in which such papers have been dishonored. 
In view of the universal custom of using drafts and checks as a means 
of payment, we think an agent may receive a draft or check as condi- 
tional satisfaction of the claim placed in his hands, unless instructed to 
the contrary, whenever he has good reason to believe that it will be paid 
upon presentation. In the case at bar the bank was required by Erskine 
to remit the money to him in North Carolina, and the evidence shows 
that this was expected to be done by the ordinary bills of exchange. He 
was charged with knowledge of the general custom in the matter of 
collecting notes and mortgages, such as those sent to the bank, and must 
be assumed, in the absence of other instructions, to have intended that 
the bank should execute the duty imposed upon it in the usual and cus- 
tomary way. This being so, it is not necessary to inquire how the bank 
disposed of the drafts. It was equivalent to money and could have been 
used as such by his agent, and was no more likely to be misappropriated 
by the officers of the bank than had money been paid instead. We are of 
opinion that, under the circumstances disclosed, the bond and mortgage 
were satisfied by the delivery and subsequent payment of the draft. 

The decree will be reversed, and the relief prayed in the petition 
awarded. 

Reversed. 
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PROMISSORY NOTE--BONA-FIDE PURCHASER—RECOVERY 
BY INDORSEE. 


NORWOOD VS. BANK OF COMMERCE OF LINCOLN. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, Oct. 4, 1906. 


, With a view to defeat a recovery of a promissory note in the hands 
of an indorsee, who took it prior to its maturity for a valuable consider- 
ation in the ordinary course of business, without notice, the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska, in the suit of Norwood vs. Bank of Commerce of 
Lincoln, held that it was not sufficient to show that the note was taken 
under circumstances that might excite suspicion in the mind of a prudent 
man; but it should be shown that the indorsee took the paper under cir- 
cumstances showing bad faith or want of honesty on his part. On the 
evidence produced at the trial the court held it was insufficient to show 
bad faith or want of honesty. The appellate court affirms the judgment 
for the plaintiff in the following opinion: 

OxpuaM, C.: This action was begun in the district court of Nuckolls 
county, Neb., to recover the amount alleged to be due upon a certain 
promissory note executed by the defendant and payable to the Leader 
Fence Machine Manufacturing Company, and alleged to have been in- 
dorsed for a valuable consideration to the plaintiff before maturity. 
Defendant, for answer to plaintiff’s petition, admitted the execution of 
the note and denied that the note was purchased for value and without 
notice by the plaintiff before its maturity. The answer further alleged, 
in substance, that the note was given without consideration; that defend- 
ant was induced to sign the note by the representations of the agent of 
the fence company that the note would not be negotiated and that it 
would be simply held as security for such machines as defendant would 
sell for the company for a period of six months; that it was agreed at 
the time of the execution of the note that defendant was to act as agent 
ef the fence company and sell its machines in a certain portion of 
Nuckolls county; that the machine company agreed to furnish machines 
to the defendant for sale, at the price of $6 apiece, with the freight pre- 
paid, and to send a man to aid the defendant in the sale of the machines, 
and that the machines were represented to be first class in every par- 
ticular, and that they would build and construct, in an easy and practi- 
cal manner, any sort of a wire fence, and that they would sell readily, 
and that the company would furnish wire to him for building fences at 
21% cents a pound; that defendant relied on all these representations 
when he signed the note, and that all such representations were false; 
that it was further represented that, if defendant did not sell any ma- 
chines within six months, the company would return his note and take 
back the machines delivered to his order. 

It was further alleged that defendant had offered to return all ma- 
chines and all property delivered to him by the company and had kept 
his tender good. There is no allegation in the answer that the maker of 
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the note and the indorser thereof were solvent and known to be solvent 
al the time of the purchase of the note. Plaintiff filed a reply in the 
nature of a general denial of the new matter set up in the answer, and 
alleging the purchase in good faith without notice in the ordinary course 
of business. 

On issues thus joined, there was a trial to the court and jury, and, 
at the close of the testimony, the court directed a verdict for the plaintiff, 
and entered judgment on the verdict. To reverse this judgment, de- 
fendant brings error to this court. 

Now, in the case at bar, on his own volition, introduced evidence, 
already set out in this opinion, tending to show the good faith of the 
purchase of the note in suit, and the only evidence offered by defendant, 
touching on this question, was such as was elicited from plaintiff’s presi- 
dent on his cross-examination. This testimony was that the president of 
the bank had purchased this note with others, aggregating $1,900, for 
the sum of $900; that he knew that the party offering the notes was the 
general manager of the payee of the note, and that the payee was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of fence machines; and that both the general 
agent and the payee were reported to be solvent. Now, as before stated, 
there was no allegation in the answer that the maker of the note was 
solvent, or that the makers of any other of the bunch of notes purchased 
by plaintiff were solvent. The only thing touching on this question was 
the answer of plaintiff's witness that certain property statements were 
attached to the notes. Defendant offered no testimony directly tending 
to show that any of the makers of the notes purchased by the bank were 
in fact solvent and known to be so by the plaintiff at the time of the 
purchase. If all the evidence offered had been admitted, it would have 
constituted no defense against an indorsee under the law merchant. In 
Dobbins vs. Oberman, 17 Neb. 163, 22 N. W. 356, it is said that, to de- 
feat a recovery on a promissory note in the hands of an indorsee who 
takes it before maturity for a valuable consideration, ‘it is not sufficient 
to show that he took it under circumstances which ought to excite sus~ 
picion in the mind of a prudent man. * * * To have that effect it 
must be shown that he took the paper under circumstances showing bad 
faith or want of honesty on his part.’ 

The only evidence offered which in any way tends to impeach the 
good faith of the purchase of the note in suit was the discount which the 
indorsee received on the whole bunch of notes purchased. These notes 
presumably were for small sums on different persons residing at con- 
siderable distance from the place of business of the indorsee, so that the 
cost of collection might reasonably have been taken into consideration in 
estimating the discount on the paper. The note in suit bore no interest 
Ly its terms, and there is no evidence that any of the others differed in 
this respect. 

The question of the solvency of the makers was not placed in issue 
by the proof offered, so that the only question to determine is whether or 
not the discount for which the notes were purchased, standing alone, is 
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sufficient to show bad faith in their purchase. While the purchase of 
negotiable paper on a known solvent maker for a sum materially less 
than the face of the paper is often referred to by judges and text writers 
as a circumstance tending to show bad faith in its purchase, yet, unless 
the consideration is grossly inadequate, this circumstance alone is not 
sufficient to establish the mala fides of the transfer. 

We are therefore of the opinion that the evidence offered was wholly 
insufficient to show either bad faith or want of consideration in the pur- 
chase of the note, and consequently it is immaterial whether the evidence 
offered by defendant tending to show a want of consideration as between 
the original parties to the note had been admitted or excluded, for in 
either event an instruction directing a verdict for the plaintiff should 
have been given. We therefore recommend that the judgment of the 
district court be affirmed. 


USURY—ACTION ON NOTE. 
SCHLESINGER VS. LEHMEIER. 
City Court of New York, Trial Term, February, 1906. 


A defense of usury is not available under the banking laws of New 
York in a suit by a receiver to recover on a note discounted by it in due 
course, according to a decision by the City Court of that state in the 
case of Schlesinger vs. Lehmeier. It was contended by the receiver that 
the defense could not be interposed against a” state or national bank 
whether or not it be an innocent holder for value. Green, J., regarded 
the question as sufficiently important to warrant an exhaustive analysis 
of the statutes and authorities. In part the decision follows: 

GREEN, J.: It is readily seen by reading the provision of the banking 
law that it provides an entirely different rule of law in regard to the tak- 
ing of usurious interest than that provided for individuals, in that, as 
between individuals, the note or bill would be void, and so from its in- 
ception, under the statute of usury; but as to banks, that the maximum 
penalty, if it may be so called, would be the forfeiture of the entire in- 
terest on the note, or, if the greater has been paid, that an action, if 
brought within two years, may be maintained and brought for twice the 
amount of the excess of interest so paid. The last clause of the section 
is declaratory of the true intent and meaning of the section, and declares 
the intent to be “to place and continue banks and private and individual 
bankers on an equality in the particulars herein referred to with 
the national banks organized under the act of Congress.” This leads us 
to an examination of the federal statute applicable to national banks and 
the decisions of the federal courts upon the subject at bar, in order that 
the intention of the Legislature may be thoroughly understood, and 
proper force given to its express declaration of “intent and meaning.” 
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The provisions of the Federal Statutes are somewhat similar to that of 
the New York statute. 

The intention, as expressed by the Legislature in the very law itself, 
is to place the state banks on an equality with the national banks. The 
question then arises as to what, and the answer finds expression in the 
language of the act, “on an equality in the particulars herein referred 
to,” and those particulars refer to the taking of interest on notes or bills, 
etc., and the forfeiture of the entire interest, if an excess of 6 per cent. 
is taken or received, and permitting an action for twice the amount of 
the excess interest paid if brought within two years from the time it was 
taken. The Legislature of the state, by the act in question, expressly 
intended that there should be no difference between the rights of state or 
national banks in the particulars mentioned in the act, and which related 
to the taking of interest. The use by the Legislature of the language 
that “the true intent and meaning of this section is to place and continue 
banks and private and individual bankers on an equality in the par- 
ticulars herein referred to with the national banks,’ meant on an equality 
before the law as it was then known, adjudicated, and understood at the 
time of the passage of the act by the state of New York, and which had 
reference to the taking of interest; to the end that, upon that subject, 
there should be no difference as to defenses of usury against state banks 
and which was not permitted against those under federal control. 

It is evident that the National Banking Act is exclusive on the sub- 
ject of usury with respect to the national banks, and covers the whole 
subject of usury, and therefore repealing other laws with respect to 
usury so far as they might apply to national banks. In the Dearing 
Case an act almost identical with section 55 of the state banking law 
was before the court for its consideration, and the Court of Appeals of 
this state having decided (Farmers’ Bank vs. Hale, 59 N. Y. 53) that 
it was the intention of the Legislature to create an equality or parity 
between the national and state banks with respect to usury, and the 
United States Supreme Court having decided that the state laws do not 
apply on that subject, the conclusion is now irresistible that the state 
usury law has now no application to state banks; that it has been by im- 
plication repealed or nullified, so far as it may affect such banks, by the 
provisions of section 55 of the banking law of New York; that the bank- 
ing law is exclusive on the entire subject of usury so far as it applies to 
or affects state banks; and that they are subject only to such forfeitures 
and liabilities with respect to usurious transactions of any kind as are 
to be found in that act and no others. 

Defendant’s counsel further contends that, if the act applies (and 
which he denies), it only applies to transactions directly between a bank 
and its customer, and not to indirect transactions, by means of which the 
bank subsequently obtains possession of negotiable paper. This con- 
tention is untenable. The first clause of section 55 of the banking law 
refers to the taking, receiving, or charging interest ‘‘on every loan or dis- 
count made,” and, further, “or upon any note, bill of exchange, or other 
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evidence of debt;” thus clearly indicating, by fair intention and con- 
struction, all transactions with the bank relating to notes and _ bills, 
whether direct or indirect. 

Counsel.for the defendant has presented to the court authorities 
showing that defenses of usury have been successfully interposed in 
actions brought by state banks, and, while counsel is correct in his state- 
ment as to the defense of usury having been interposed, upon a careful 
examination of those authorities, I find that in none of the cases cited by 
him was the objection raised, either at the trial or on appeal, as to the 
applicability of the defense of usury against a bank, and consequently 
they are not decisive of points or questions of law not raised or even 
adverted to. 

There is, by the statute, a remedy given for the taking of unlawful 
interest by a bank. If the interest has been paid to and received by the 
bank, twice the amount of the interest paid in excess of the legal rate 
may be recovered if the action be brought within two years therefor. If 
actions be brought on the usurious instrument, the forfeiture of the en- 
tire interest attaches, and is enforceable only when an action is brought 
thereon to enforce the usurious contract. The defendant seeks to inter- 
pose the defense of usury as “separate defenses” to the causes of action 
set forth in the complaint as a bar to plaintiff’s right of action and re- 
covery; and, after a careful examination of all the authorities, I am of 
the opinion that the defense of usury is not available against a state or 
national bank. The motion of the defendant to amend his answer is de- 
nied. The motion of the plaintiff to dismiss all the separate defenses of 
the defendant is granted, and judgment for plaintiff directed accord- 
ingly. 

Judgment accordingly. 


PROMISSORY NOTE -— DELIVERY THROUGH AGENT — 
DEATH OF PRINCIPAL—EFFECT OF A CONTINGENCY 
—BURDEN OF PROOF. 


JONES VS. JONES, ET AL. 
Supreme Judicia] Court of Maine, July 10, 1906. 


Generally a promissory note does not become a liability until delivery, 
and if a maker dies before delivery of the note, by an agent, to whom it 
was intrusted, the agent’s authority is thereby revoked, so that a subse- 
quent delivery by him is ineffectual to create a liability. Of course, it 
is equally true, that when a note is left with a third person, to be de- 
livered to the payee, on the happening of a contingency, the first de- 
livery is complete and irrevocable. The burden of showing that the in- 
strument was handed to a third person for delivery on the happening of 
such contingency rests upon the plaintiff. These well-established prin- 
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ciples were sustained by the Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, in the 
suit of Jones vs. Jones, et al. 

The action was to recover on three promissory notes, purporting to 
have been signed on the face by Silas D. Jones & Sons and on the back 
by Silas D. Jones individually, and payable to the plaintiff. The de- 
fendants are executors of the will of Silas D. Jones. The defendants 
deny the execution of the notes, particularly that the individual signature 
of Silas D. Jones is genuine. For want of delivery, they contended the 
notes never became effective during the lifetime of Jones. 

Savage, J.: The defendants contend that, whatever may have been 
the inception of these notes, they were not delivered to the plaintiff in 
the lifetime of Silas D. Jones; that, so far as the individual liability of 
Silas D. Jones was concerned, they were left by him in the hands of 
Storer W. Jones, who, as a member of the firm, was also one of the 
makers, to be delivered to the plaintiff; that Storer was the agent for 
that purpose; and that Storer’s authority to make delivery was revoked 
by the death of Silas, before delivery. It is not in dispute that Silas D. 
Jones died August 9, 1903, and that the notes were not delivered into the 
possession of the plaintiff until the following September. And it is ad- 
mitted that the plaintiff was in entire ignorance of the existence of the 
notes until a week or two before the death of Silas, when, she says, she 
first learned of it from her husband. And it does not appear that there 
had ever been any agreement or understanding on her part that notes 
should be given to her on account of the bank loans. 

It is, of course, well settled that a promissory note does not become a 
liability until delivery. It is likewise true that, when the maker places 
the note in the hands of a third person merely for delivery to the payee, 
such third person is the agent of the maker, and not of the payee. And 
if the maker dies before delivery by the agent, the agent’s authority is 
thereby revoked, and a subsequent delivery by him is ineffectual to create 
a liability. The plaintiff does not dispute the principles thus stated, but 
she attempts to meet and parry them by another well-established doctrine; 
and that is that when a deed or other instrument, whose validity depends 
upon the delivery, is left with a third person to be delivered to the 
grantee, or, in case of a note, the payee, on the happening of a con- 
tingency, the first delivery is complete, and irrevocalie by death or other- 
wise. 

If, in face of the apparent want of delivery in the lifetime of Silas, 
the plaintiff would obtain the benefit of the rule she relies upon, it is in- 
cumbent upon her to show that when Silas D. Jones left the notes in the 
hands of Storer for delivery to her that delivery was intended to be con- 
ditional upon the happening of a contingency. Unfortunately for her 
theory, we are unable to find the proof which sustains her burden. 

But the plaintiff claims, further, that there was a constructive de- 
livery of the notes hefore the death of the maker. She says her husband 
informed her that he had these notes in his possession a short time before 
his father’s death. We do not need to discuss the effect of a constructive 
delivery to create a liability upon the notes, for we are unable to per- 
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suade ourselves that the mere fact that her husband told her that such 
notes were in existence, and nothing more, can be regarded as a con- 
structive delivery of them to her. 

We conclude, therefore, that the plaintiff was not entitled to retain 
a verdict based upon the notes. 


ALTERATION OF NOTE — MATERIALITY — DECREASE OF 
LIABILITY. 


Anas vs. Fairciotu. 
Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, November 7, 1906. 


The materiality of an alteration of a note, made at the instance of the 
payee, without the knowledge or assent of the maker, is not affected by 
the fact that the liability of the maker was decreased. The Court of 
Civil Appeals of Texas so held, in the suit of Adams vs. Faircloth. 

Fry, J.: This is a suit on a note for $200 against J. H. Adams and 
W. E. Adams by appellee. Appellee obtained judgment for the amount 
of the principal, interest, and attorney’s fees. Only W. E. Adams ap- 
pealed. 

J. H. Adams, desiring $200 from appellee, was informed that it 
would be loaned to him if he secured the name of W. E. Adams, on his 
note for that amount. When W. E. Adams, who is a brother of J. H. 
Adams, was requested to sign the note for $200, he suggested that he 
needed $100, also, and that the note should be made for the amount of 
$300. That was done, and the note was presented to appellee by J. H. 
Adams, who, at the request of appellee, erased the figures “$300.00,” and 
the word “three” and inserted the figures “$200.00” and the word “two” 
in their place and stead, and $200 was loaned to J. H. Adams, and the 
note, as altered, was delivered to appellee. The alterations in the note 
were made without the knowledge or consent of appellant. There was no 
controversy about the facts set forth. The transcript does not contain 
any assignments. 

The note showed on its face that it had been altered and the uncon- 
troverted evidence shows that it was not only done without the knowledge 
or consent of the appellant, but at the instance and with the connivance 
of appellee. We think the error is “prominent” and “one determining a 
question upon which the very right of the case depends,” and should be 
considered in the absence of an assignment. The instrument was altered 
ir a material way. It changed the liability of appellant, and the ma- 
teriality of the alteration is not affected by the fact that it decreased his 
liability. It affects the identity of the note, and makes it a different one 
from that executed by appellant; and prevents the maintenance of any 
action upon it. No one has the authority to tamper with a written in- 
strument executed by ancther, and it is no justification or excuse for such 
conduct to show the maker’s liability was thereby lessened or decreased. 
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Daniel Neg. Instr. §§ 1375, 1384. The effect of the alteration was to 
destroy the liability of appellant. After the alteration, it was no longer 
the agreement into which he had entered. The law will not lend its aid 
in the enforcement of such an instrument, but will punish the party 
guilty of the alteration, at least to the extent of destroying the contract. 
The judgment is reversed, in so far as it affects appellant, and judg- 
ment here rendered that appellee take nothing by his suit as against 
appellant, and that he pay all costs of this and the county court. 


ACCOMMODATION INDORSER-—FIRST INDORSER’S NAME 
INSERTED IN PAYEE BLANK. 


Bank or SPARTANBURG Vs. MAHON. 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, October 3, 1906. 


An insertion of the name of the first indorser of a note, in the blank 
left for the name of the payee, is not a violation of his rights. Since 
the note was given in renewal of another note he had endorsed, the en- 
dorser received valuable consideration, and it could not be successfully 
contended that he was an accommodation endorser. He delivered the 
note to a bank, after he endorsed it, and the bank inserted his name, in 
the blank left for the payee, with the consent of the other endorsers. His 
liability is discussed and determined by the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina in the suit of the Bank of Spartanburg vs. Mahon. 

Gary, J.: There was testimony to the effect that the notes in question 
were renewals of other notes, which the bank held against James & 
Stewart, and which were endorsed by the defendant; that the notes de- 
scribed in the complaint were executed in the following manner: The bank 
delivered to James & Stewart blank notes (except as to amounts) for the 
purpose of being signed by them, and endorsed by the defendant; that 
the notes were sent to the defendant, who wrote his name across the back 
thereof, and forwarded them to James & Stewart, who signed as makers; 
that the notes were then presented to the bank by James & Stewart and 
the bank filled out the blanks by inserting the name of G. H. Mahon as 
payee, with the knowledge and consent of James & Stewart. 

The grounds of the motion for nonsuit were: “(1) That the bank has 
failed to prove title to these notes. (2) That the undisputed testimony 
shows that Mr. Mahon endorsed these notes in blank, and that they were 
subsequently written out and signed by James & Stewart at Spartanburg, 
Mr. Mahon not being present, and that the insertion by the bank of the 
name of Mr. Mahon as payee of the notes, was in violation of his rights 
as an endorser, and made for him a contract, which the bank had no right 
or authority to make.” The appellant’s exceptions merely assign error 
on the part of his honor, the presiding judge, in sustaining the motion for 
nonsuit, on the grounds just stated, and need not be considered in detail. 
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G. H. Mahon did not sustain towards the bank the relation of an accom- 
modation endorser, but of a joint maker, as he was a party to the original 
contract and endorsed the notes before they were negotiated. It cannot 
be successfully contended that he was an accommodation endorser, for 
the further reason that he received a valuable consideration when the 
bank surrendered the notes, previously executed by James & Stewart and 
endorsed by him. 

The general principle as to the effect of inserting in a note the name 
of a party as payee, who had previously endorsed it, is stated as follows, 
in the case of Aiken vs. Catheart, 3 Rich. Law, 133, 45 Am. Dee. 764. 
which was an action by the last endorser, who had paid the note, against 
the first endorser, to wit: 

“The insertion of the name of the first endorser, in the blank left for 
the name of the payee, was not an alteration but the completion of the 
note. It gave effect to the note, consistently with the liabilities of the 
parties expressed by their endorsements. The note might then be per- 
fected after a transfer. When the blank was filled in pursuance of the 
authority implied by the delivery of the note to the maker, it had relation 
back to the endorsement, and took effect as if the note were then per- 
fect; for the cases show that when a signature is written to a paper which 
is intended to have the operation of a negotiable instrument, it becomes 
such when perfected, from the time when it was signed, so as to support 
the allegation that the party made or endorsed the note or bill.” 


The testimony shows that James & Stewart were the agents of the 
defendant in negotiating the notes. It does not appear that the plaintiff 
had notice of any limitations imposed upon their power by the defcndant. 
In fact, it does not appear that he gave them any instructions whatever, 
as to the manner in which the blanks were to be filled. The insertion o¢ 
the payee’s name in the note was within the scope of their employment, 
as shown by the case of Aiken against Cathcart, supra, in which the cour: 


says: 

“Many cases concur to establish that when the endorser of 2 note 
commits it to the maker in blank, either in whole or in part, the note car- 
ries on the face of it an implied authority to the maker to fill up the 
blank. As between the endorser and third persons, the maker must 
under such circumstances be deemed to be the agent of the endorser, and 
as acting under his authority and with his approbation. Therefore, even 
if they acted contrary to defendant’s instructions, he would nevertheless 
be liable as payee.” 

Furthermore, even if it should be conceded that the insertion of the 
payee’s name was not the act of the defendant through his agents, never- 
theless they had notice of this fact, while acting within the scope of their 
employment, and it was binding on him. 

Therefore. it was a question to be determined by the jury, whether 
he had not either acquiesced in such action or was estopped from centest- 
ing the point, after he had received the valuable consideration arising 
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from the satisfaction of the notes previously executed, as hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

It is the judgment of this court, that the judgment of the circuit 
court be reversed, and the case remanded to that court for a new trial. 


NOTE—ALTERATIONS—RIGHTS OF BONA-FIDE ENDORSEE 
—LIABILITY OF MAKER—NEGLIGENCE. 


Bowen vs. Lairp. 


Supreme Court of Indiana, May 8, 1906. 


If a note is signed and delivered with a blank space after the word 
at,” so that the place of payment might be easily inserted, and words 
are written in that space, making the note payable at a bank, the maker 
is deemed sufficiently negligent to estop him from setting up a iefense, 
in an action by a bona fide endorsee, that the note had been altered ma- 
terially by the insertion of the words in the space. Such in substance, 
was the decision of the Supreme Court of Indiana, in the case of Bowen 
vs. Laird. 

Hap.ey, J.: Was the insertion of the words “First National Bank of 
Lafayette, Ind.” on the blank line immediately following the word “at,” 
by some one, before its assignment and without express authority from 
the maker, such an alteration of the note as will render it void in the 
hands of an innocent holder for value? There is no doubt but the in- 
sertion of the words was a material alteration, which invalidated the in- 
strument in the hands of the payee, effecting, as the words did. a com- 
plete change in the character of the note. Gillaspie v. Kelley, 41 Ind. 
158, 13 Am. Rep. 318. But the rule seems to be well established that if 
a person signs and delivers a paper in blank, or partly in blank, as to 
date, payee, where payable, and the like, and which shows upon its face 
that such blanks must be filled to complete the paper in accordance with 
the general character of the instrument, the filling of such blank by the 
payee, with words and figures, appropriate and adequate, to supply the 
deficiency, is not such an alteration as will invalidate the paper, as to 
one who takes it for value, and without notice—provided, the insertions 
leave the note fair upon its face and without marks, or evidence to arouse 
the suspicions of a cautious man. 

Concerning the general subject the test of Mr. Daniel on Negotiable 
Instruments, § 1405, has been quoted approvingly by the highest court 
of at least five of the states, as follows: ‘When the drawer of the bill 
or the maker of the note has himself, by careless execution of the instru- 
ment, left room for any alteration to be made, either by insertivn, or 
erasure, without defacing it, or exciting suspicions of a careful :wan, he 
will be liable upon it to any bona fide holder, without notice, when the 
opportunity which he has afforded has been embraced, and the instru- 


i 
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ment filled up with a larger amount, or different terms than those which 
it bore at the time he signed it. * * * The inspection of the paper 
itself furnishes the only criterion by which a stranger, to whom it is 
offered, can test its character, and when the inspection reveals nothing 
to arouse the suspicions of a prudent man, he will not be permitted to 
suffer when there has been an actual alteration.” The distinction, the de- 
cided weight of authority seems to make, is this: When a note is, before 
delivery, made complete in accordance with its general character, and is 
free from words and unscored blanks reasonably indicating incomplete- 
ness, the unauthorized addition of words or figures by the filling of unoc- 
cupied blanks or parts of blanks, or otherwise, is such an alteration, it 
material, as will make the paper void in the hands of the forger, or any 
one claiming under him. Thus, a “promise to pay one year afte: date 
to J. H. Gibson or bearer, $200 with interest, value received, without re- 
lief from valuation or appraisement laws,” is a complete note under our 
statutes, and the insertion between the words “interest” and “value” on 
a blank line of the words “payable at the First National Bank of Ken- 
dalville” was a material alteration that invalidated the note not only in 
the hands of the perpetrator, but also against one who had become the 
owner for value and without notice. McCoy v. Lockwood, 71 Ind. 319. 
So, also, a note “‘payable to the order of G. H. Fitzmaurice, at Coving- 
ton, Ind.,” was sufficient, as to place of payment, for a statutory note, 
and the insertion by the payee, after delivery, of the words “The Farm- 
ers’ Bank,” in the unoccupied space between the words “at” and “Cov- 
ington” was fatal to the instrument as against any holder. Cronkhite v. 
Nebeker, 81 Ind. 319, 42 Am. Rep. 127. 

On the other hand a note made “payable at ———— bank at frank- 
fort” clearly indicates that it was the intention to make the note payable 
at some bank in Frankfort, and the maker having delivered the note 
without designating the particular one, the instrument, as to an innocent 
holder, carried upon its face implied authority to the payee to fill in the 
blank apparently left for that purpose. Gillaspie v. Kelley, 41 Ind. 158, 
13 Am. Rep. 318. Likewise a note, in all other respects full and com- 
plete in its terms, was delivered to the payee reading “payable at 

” Tt was held that the note imported upon its face an intention 
to make it negotiable, or to fix a place of payment—and the filling of 
the blank space and line following the word “at,” with “The Firs: Na- 
tional Bank of Spencer,” by the payee did not invalidate the note as 
against an innocent assignee. 

The rule is thus stated by Tiedeman on Commercial Paper, §397: 
“If the party whose liability has been changed by the alteration, could 
not, by the exercise of reasonable diligence, have prevented it, he is not 
liable on the paper, even to a bona fide holder. But if he has so executed 
the paper, viz., by leaving blank and uncanceled spaces, as to enable 
alterations to be made in such a way as not to excite the suspicion of a 
reasonably prudent man, such a party is guilty of negligence, which ren- 
ders him liable on the altered instrument to a bona fide holder.” 
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The case under consideration falls particularly within the class to 
which those last above cited belong. Appellee executed to Bernard & 
Hunter a perfect note, except when delivered it contained the word “at” 
standing at the left end of a blank line and space extending across the 
paper. This word and line were unscored and unmarked, and appeared 
in the instrument as indicating an intention to fix a place of payment 
but which had not been determined when the note was placed in the 
hand of the payee. Without cancellation, the word and line were mean- 
ingless upon any other theory. If the purpose had been to make the 
note payable wherever it might be found, when due, it could have been 
clearly accomplished only by marking out the word “at” and following 
line. In any aspect, appellee delivered his note with an uncanceled word 
and space which irresistibly suggested incompleteness in the instrument 
for want of the place of payment, and which made it easy to effect an 
alteration without exciting the suspicion of a reasonably cautious person. 
It is alleged in the reply that the place of payment was inserted in the 
blank space in the same handwriting and with the same colored ink as the 
other written portions of the note, and that there was nothing about the 
paper, when purchased by appellant, that in any way impeached its in- 
tegrity. 


PAYMENT OF OVERDRAFT—LOSS TO BE SUSTAINED BY 
BANK—DEPOSITOR—FAILURE TO EXAMINE AC- 
COUNT—WRONGFUL CHECKS BY AGENT. 


Mercuants Nationat BANK oF Peoria vs. NicHots « SHEPARD Co. 


Supreme Court of Illinois, Oct. 23, 1966 


If a corporation fails to examine a pass-book, canceled checks, and 
check stubs, in the hands of an agent, who opened an account with a bank, 
in its name, and overdrew on the same, it is not estopped to deny its 
liability to the bank, in suit by the latter, to recover the amount of the 
overdraft. 

It is not necessary that a depositor should examine personally his 
account, unless ordinary prudence on his part demands it, and he may 
be guilty of no negligence in committing the examination of his bank ac- 
count or checks, in the ordinary course of business, to clerks or agents. 
So held the Supreme Court of Illinois, in the case of Merchants’ National 
Bank of Peoria vs. Nichols & Shepard Company. 

Cartwricut, J.: It is contended that the defendant was estopped 
to deny its liability to plaintiff by its failure to examine this pass-book, 
canceled checks, and check stubs in the hands of Harte at Peoria. The 
pass-book was balanced monthly and showed several small items of in- 
terest, and it is said that an examination would have led to information 
that Harte was overdrawing the account at times, and, if defendant had 
given timely notice that overdrafts were unauthorized, the overdraft for 
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which this suit was brought would not have been permitted. In support 
of that argument a number of cases are cited where there were successive 
forgeries of checks which were paid, and it was held that where there 
was no negligence on the part of the bank, and the depositor was negli- 
gent in failing to examine his account and returned checks, thereby en- 
abling the forger to repeat his fraud or depriving the bank of an oppor- 
tunity to obtain restitution, the depositor should be held responsible for 
the damages caused by his want of ordinary care. 

In the case of Manufacturers’ National Bank vs. Barnes, 65 Ill. 69, 
16 Am. Rep. 576, the principal had given a clerk, who was bookkeeper 
and cashier, a power of attorney authorizing him to draw checks on the 
bank for 15 days, and this power of attorney was lodged with the bank. 
After the expiration of that time the clerk continued to draw occasional 
checks and appropriated the proceeds, with the exception of a part which 
were used in paying debts of the firm. There was judgment for the 
amount of the checks drawn, less the sum applied to such debts, for which 
the firm gave the bank credit. The pass-book had been several times 
written up, and the paid checks returned, and this had been attended to 
by the same clerk; the principal not making any personal examination of 
the account. The bank had notice of the extent of the authority, and it 
was held guilty of great negligence in paying the unauthorized checks, 
and not to have been excused for its negligence by a failure of the de- 
positor to examine the checks which had been returned. 

It is not necessary that a depositor should personally examine his 
account unless ordinary prudence on his part demands it, and he may be 
guilty of no negligence in committing the examination of his bank ac- 
count or checks, in the ordinary course of business, to clerks or agents. 
Even if the plaintiff in this case had not been negligent, the defendant 
performed any supposed duty to the bank if it did not omit anything 
which ordinary prudence required. The conclusive answer, however, to 
the claim of the plaintiff, was that it was itself negligent in not ascertain-- 
ing the authority of Harte and in paying the checks. The overdraft was 
not permitted because the plaintiff relied upon an examination of the 
account by the defendant. There was no reason to suppose that the 
pass-book would be sent to Battle Creek, or that it or the paid checks 
would come under the inspection of defendant’s officers. The defendant 
knew nothing about the account in the pass-book, and notice to Harte was 
not notice to the defendant of what he was doing. To the general rule 
that notice to the agent is notice to the principal, there is a well-defined 
exception that notice will not be imputed to the principal where the facts 
authorize the inference that the agent will conceal the information. That 
is the presumption where it would be detrimental to the agent’s interests 
to disclose the facts. 

The last proposition of Jaw contended for is that the defendant is 
liable because the checks which created the overdraft were given in the 
business of the defendant, with the exception of $95.52, which went to 
Harte. In the case of First National Bank of Las Vegas vs. Osborne. 


6 
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121 Ill. 25, 7 N. E. 85, the principal was permitted to deny the authority 
of the agent to execute a guaranty, but only upon restoring the money 
received as the result of the agent’s act; but in this case the defendant 
was the loser to the amount of Harte’s defalcation after crediting the 
proceeds of the checks. While most of the checks creating the overdraft 
were given by him for expenses, they were, in fact, to replace money 
which he had misappropriated. He was short in his account to the 
amount of $2,225.57, and we do not think that justice required the de- 
fendant to add to its loss the amount sued for. 

The judgment of the appellate court is affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed. 


PAYMENT OF FORGED CHECK—-LIABILITY—DEPOSITS— 
ACTION BY DEPOSITOR. 


YarBorovueH vs. BANKING, Loan anv Trust Co. 


Supreme Court of North Carolina. 


If a bank pays money on a forged check, it can neither charge the 
same against the account of the drawer, nor place the duty upon him to 
seek to recover the amount from the person who received it. The burden 
of proving payment of a deposit, that it admits having received, is upon 
the bank. Such is the decision of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
in the case of Yarborough vs. Banking, Loan and Trust Company. 

Plaintiff, a married woman, deposited during the month of December, 
1904, in defendant banking company the sum of $1,200, which was duly 
credited to her account, and deposit ticket sent her. On Septemter 21, 
1905, she drew a check on the bank for said deposit, payment of which 
was refused, said check returned to her indorsed “No funds.” This 
action is prosecuted to recover the amount of said deposit. Defendant 
admitted that plaintiff made the deposit, but by way of defense alleged: 
That on December 23, 1904, a check for the amount thereof, to which 
plaintiff's name was signed, payable to the National Bank of Fayette- 
ville, was presented to, and paid by, defendant. That thereafter, about 
January 1, 1905, at the end of the current month, the regular monthly 
statement of the plaintiff’s account, together with said check as a voucher, 
was mailed, addressed to her at Hope Mills, N. C. That defendant re- 
ceived no notice of any objection thereto until September, 1905. That 
the proceeds of said check were placed to the credit of plaintiff’s husband, 
J. R. Yarborough, in said National Bank of Fayetteville, and that plaint- 
iff was notified thereof, and acquiesced in and ratified the same, drawing 
checks thereon. 

Defendant, for a further defense, alleged: That the check of the 
plaintiff, or what purported to be her check, for the sum of $1,200 in 
favor of the National Bank of Fayetteville as payee, which was presented 
to and paid by the defendant on or about the 23d day of December, 1904, 
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was duly indorsed and forwarded for collection by the said National 
Bank of Fayetteville. That the said National Bank of Fayetteville was 
at that time, and still is, a solvent bank, and that the defendant relied on 
their indorsement as a guaranty of the genuineness of the signature of 
the plaintiff, the defendant not having the plaintiff’s signature on file, 
and paid the check without question. That if there is any liability on the 
part of any one to the plaintiff, the liability exists against the said 
National] Bank of Fayetteville, which is a necessary party to this action. 

For a further defense the defendant alleges: That in paying the 
check, or what purports to be the check, of Amanda Yarborough for the 
sum to $1,200 to the payee, the National Bank of Fayetteville, as aileged, 
it relied, not only upon the indorsement of said bank as a guaranty, but 
also upon the established usage among banks which requires that a check 
made payable to a bank shall be placed to the credit of the drawer, or his 
order alone. That as the defendant is informed and believes, the said 
National Bank of Fayetteville, contrary to all usage, precedent, ar.d law, 
placed the said fund to the credit of the said J. R. Yarborough, the plaint- 
iff’s husband, and paid out the said fund upon his checks, rendering the 
said National Bank of Fayetteville liable to it for said sum, or liable to 
the plaintiff should she be entitled to recover. 

Plaintiff, in her reply to the new matter contained in the answer, de- 
nied that she had signed the check of December 23, 1904, or that she had 
received the statement of January, 1905, or that she knew of or had ac- 
quiesced in or ratified the transfer of the amount of her deposit in de- 
fendant bank to the credit of her husband in the National Bank of Fay- 
etteville. The following issues were submitted to the jury: 

“(1) Did plaintiff, Mrs. Yarborough, deposit $1,200 with the de- 
fendant, as alleged? Ans. Yes. (2) Did the defendant pay to the 
National Bank of Fayetteville $1,200 upon a check signed by the plaint- 
iff, as alleged in the answer? Ans. No. (3) did the plaintiff know that the 
$1,200 had been transferred to the National Bank of Fayetteville, and 
that it was deposited there to the husband’s credit, and did she ratify such 
transfer? Ans. No.” There was a judgment upon the verdict, and de- 
fendant appealed. 

Connor, J: The only question to be passed upon by the jury were 
whether the plaintiff signed the check, and, if not, whether she had ratified 
the payment of her money to her husband. The sections of the answer 
made no admission in respect to either of these issues. The purpose of 
the pleader was to set up an independent defense by suggesting that, 
conceding the plaintiff’s contention, which was in other parts of the 
answer denied, her remedy was against the Fayetteville bank. This was 
insisted upon, for the manifest reason that it was not available. If de- 
fendant paid out plaintiff’s money on a forged check, it could not cast 
upon her the duty of seeking to recover it from the corporation which re- 
ceived it. It is well settled that a bank is presumed to know the signature 
of its customers, and if it pays a forged check, it cannot, in the absence 
of negligence on the part of the depositor, whose check it purports to be, 
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charge the amount to his account. In response to the prayer that if the 
jury should find that defendant paid the individual check of the plaintiff 
duly presented to it in the ordinary course of business, it should answer 
the first issue “Yes.”” His honor instructed the jury that if the defendant 
had shown by the greater weight of the evidence that plaintiff signed 
the. check, they should answer the issue “Yes.”” We think this was a sub- 
stantial compliance with the prayer and the correct statement of the 
law; the defendant having admitted the deposit, the burden was upon it 
to show payment. In response to the prayer that “if the jury shall find 
from the evidence that the plaintiff, during the month of January, Febru- 
ary, or March, 1905, had knowledge that her money, to wit, $1,200, had 
been transferred to the National Bank of Fayetteville, and stood upon its 
books to the credit of J. R. Yarborough, her husband, and she took no 
steps to have the same transferred to her name or for her use, but ac- 
guiesced in said money remaining in her husband’s name, that she thereby 
released the defendant from all liability to her,” his honor charged the 
jury: “If she dealt with the fund-—that is, the $1,200—after it was 
deposited here in her husband’s name, knowing it was in her husband’s 
naine, or if with a knowledge that the fund was deposited in the name of 
her husband she allowed it to remain there in his name for any length of 
time, and took no steps to have the same placed to her individual credit, 
these are matters which the jury may consider in determining whether 
she ratified the deposit in her husband’s name or not; and after consider 
ing these, and all evidence bearing on this question, if the jury are satis- 
fied by the greater weight of the evidence that she recognized and adopt- 
ed the deposit in her husband’s name, they will answer the third issue 
“yes,” and, if not so satisfied, they will answer it “no.” We think this a 
correct response to the prayer. We have examined the other exceptions, 
and find that his honor substantially, and we think correctly, instructed 
the jury in response to the phases of the case presented by them. There 
was evidence to the effect that the plaintiff's husband drew the money, 
and had it put to his individual credit in the Bank of Fayetteville. 
Plaintiff testified that she had no knowledge or information in regard to 
his conduct until February, 1905, when he notified her that he had done 
so and had abandoned her. She denies positively that she signed the 
check, or had any knowledge thereof prior to that time. In regard to the 
alleged ratification, the testimony was conflicting. We think that his 
honor correctly left the decision of the question to the jury. 
Upon an examination of the entire record, we find no error. 


PAYMENT OF FORGED DRAFT—RECOVERY OF AMOUNT 
PAID--UNRESTRICTED INDORSEMENT. 


Forp vs. Propie’s BANK oF ORANGEBURG. 
Supreme Court of South Carolina, April 14, 1906. 


To entitle the holder of a forged draft to retain the money received 
thereon, he should be able to show that the whole responsibility of de- 
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termining the validity of the signature was placed upon the drawee, and 
that the negligence of the drawee was not lessened by any disregard to 
duty on his part, or by the failure of precaution, which from his implied 
assertion, in presenting the check, as a sufficient voucher, the drawee had 
a right to believe he had taken. 

An unrestricted indorsement of a draft, and its presentation to the 
drawee, are a representation that the signature of the drawee is genuine. 

These well-established rules are followed by the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina, in the case of B. B. Ford & Co. vs. People’s Bank of 
Orangeburg. 

Jones, J: The appeal in this case is from an order of Judge 
Dantzler sustaining a demurrer to the complaint with leave to amend. 
The complaint, omitting formal parts, states the following facts: “(3) 
That on January 6, 1904, the defendant, through the usual channels in 
the course of banking, presented to plaintiff for payment a draft for $50, 
dated Neeces, S. C., January 4, 1904, and purporting to be drawn by 
H. L. J. Blume on the plaintiffs, payable to the order of Joe Shannahan, 
indorsed ‘Joe Shannahan’ and by the defendant, of the tenor following, 
to wit: ‘Pay to the order of Joe Shannahan fifty dollars, value received 
and charge the same to account of H. L. J. Blume. To B. B. Ford & Co., 
Columbia, S. C. No. 68.’ (4) That the plaintiff paid the said draft 
upon presentation, upon the faith and credit of the indorsement of the 
said defendant, supposing said draft to be a genuine draft of H. L. J. 
Blume, and the money therefor was received by the defendant. (5) That 
the said draft was not the genuine draft of the said H. L. J. Blume, but 
on the contrary his name thereto is a forgery, and upon the discovery of 
the same the plaintiffs, on January 11, 1904, notified the defendant there- 
of, and demanded the return of the said $50 so paid by the plaintiffs to 
defendant as aforesaid, but the said defendant refused and still refuses 
to pay the same.” 

Judge Dantzler sustained the demurrer. 

Both sides appeal. The plaintiff contends that the demurrer should 
not have been sustained, as the case should be governed by the principal 
announced in Glenn vs. Shannon, 12 S. C. 570, which is: “Where money 
is paid under a mistake of fact to a person who has no ground in con- 
science to claim it, the person paying it may recover it back.” 

The plaintiff also contends that if the question of defendant’s negli- 
gence is involved the complaint alleges such negligence by stating in effect 
that the defendant indorsed a forged draft on plaintiff and presented the 
same so indorsed, through the usual channels of banking, and that said 
draft was paid by plaintiff upon the faith and credit of such indorsement, 
supposing the draft to be genuine. The defendant contends that the de- 
murrer should have been sustained absolutely without leave to amend, 
under the commercial rule that the drawee of a bill of exchange or check 
is presumed to known the signature of the drawer and cannot recover back 
the money paid thereon to a bona fide holder. The defendant contends 
that such presumption is conclusive in this case, as the complaint shows 
that defendant was a bona fide holder. 
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1. The rule which protects a bona fide holder in his right to retain 
money paid by the drawee upon a bill or check to which the drawer’s sig- 
nature is afterwards discovered to be forged was first announced by Lord 
Mansfield in Price vs. Neal, 3 Burr, 1355, decided in 1762, was followed 
by Justice Story in Bank of United States vs. Bank of Georgia, 10 
Wheat. 333, 6 L. Ed. 334, decided in 1825, and has received such recog- 
nition in this country, as will appear by reference to cases cited in 5 
Ency. Law, 1071, 1072, Germania Bank vs. Boutell, 27 L. R. A. 635, and 
note, and in note to People’s Bank vs. Franklin, 17 Am. St. Rep. 890. 
An examination of the case of Price vs. Neal, supra, and of the best- 
considered cases following its doctrine, will show that the question of the 
holder’s fault or negligence in acquiring possession, or in his conduct in 
misleading the drawee into payment or throwing him off his guard, may 
affect the question whether in equity and good conscience he should be 
allowed to retain the money. In Price vs. Neal, Lord Mansfield remarked 
that the holder acquired the bill for value without suspicion of the 
forgery, was guilty of no fault or neglect, and that if there was any fault 
or negligence it was on the part of the drawee. 

We think the true rule is found stated in the case of National Bank 
vs. Bangs, 106 Mass. 441, 8 Am. Rep. 349, approved in Bank of Danvers 
vs. Bank of Salem, 151 Mass. 280, 4 N. E. 44, 21 Am. St. Rep. 451. 
The language of the court in the last cited case, after stating that the 
presumption is that the drawee bank knows the signature of its own 
customers, is as follows: 

“This presumption is conclusive only when the party receiving the 
money has in no way contributed to the success of the fraud or the mis- 
take of fact under which the payment has been made. In the absence of 
actual fault on the part of the drawee, his constructive fault in not 
knowing the signature of the drawer and detecting the forgery will not 
preclude his recovery from one who took the check under circumstances 
of suspicion without proper precaution, or whose conduct has been such 
as to mislead the drawee or induce him to pay the check without the usual 
security against fraud. Where a loss, which must be borne by one of two 
parties alike innocent of forgery, can be traced to the neglect or fault of 
either, it is reasonable that it should be borne by him, even if innocent of 
any intentional fraud, through whose means it has succeeded. To entitle 
the holder to retain money obtained by a forgery, he should be able to 
maintain that the whole responsibility of determining the validity of the 
signature was placed upon the drawee, and that the negligence of the 
drawee was not lessened, and that he was not lulled into a false security 
by any disregard of duty on his [the holder’s] own part, or by the failure 
of any precaution which from his implied assertion in presenting the 
check as a sufficient voucher the drawee had a right to believe he had 
taken.” 

2. In view of. this statement of the rule, the question whether the 
demurrer was properly sustained depends upon the meaning to be at- 
tached to the alleged presentation and indorsement of the draft by the 
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defendant. Does such presentation and indorsement to the drawee repre- 
sent that the signature of the drawer is genuine, or does it merely repre-: 
sent that the instrument is genuine as it purports to be in all respects, 
except as to the signature of the drawer, which the drawee is presumed 
to know? Mr. Daniel, in his work on Negotiable Instruments, takes the 
view that an indorsement engages that the bill or note is genuine, Volume’ 
1, §§ 672, 673; volume 2, $1361. The case of Germania Bank vs. Boutell, 
supra, 51 Am. St. Rep. 579, takes the view that an indorsement by a 
holder other than the original payee constitutes no representation or 
guarantee to the drawee that the signature of the drawer is genuine, but 
we think that the weight of reason and authority is against that view, at 
least to the extent that an unrestricted indorsement is calculable to mis- 
lead the drawee into a belief that the paper was what it purported to be. 
From what has been said it must follow that the facts stated in the 
complaint constitute a cause of action, and that the defendant’s demurrer 
should have been overruled. 
The judgment of the circuit court is reversed. 



















REFUSAL TO PAY CHECK—RIGHTS OF DEPOSITOR—TEM- 
PERATE DAMAGES. 


Lorick vs. PauMETTO BANK AND Trust Co. 


Supreme Court of South Carolina, April 14, 1906. 







If a bank refuses to pay the check of a depositor, on the ground that 
the funds were deposited, by mistake, in the savings department of the 
bank, it is liable to the depositor for temperate damages. So held the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina, in the suit of Lorick vs. Palmetto 
Bank and Trust Company. On March 14, 1903, the plaintiff deposited 
$313.75, to be paid out on the check of the plaintiff during banking hours. 
Plaintiff issued a check to one Harris, or bearer, for $13.75, on July 2, 
1903. The holder presented the check to the bank, and was informed 
that the drawer had funds in the bank sufficient to pay the check, but 
they were deposited in the savings department of the bank, the rules of 
which required that all checks presented for payment should be accom- 
panied by the pass-book. The holder of the check thereupon left the 
bank. Later the bank admitted its mistake, namely, that the funds were 
not deposited in the savings department, but were really subject to the 
check of the depositor. The mistake was discovered when the depositor 
presented the pass-book. The depositor declined to accept payment of the 
check which was offered at that time. Suit for damages was brought. 
Judgment was entered for the defendant, and the plaintiff appealed. 

Porz, C. J:: When the judge charged the jury “that if the jury be- 
lieved that there was no positive and unqualified refusal to pay, they 
should find for the plaintiff,” he was in error in this case; for the action 
of the bank on presentation of the check was tantamount to a refusal to 
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pay. There was no mistake on the part of the plaintiff. The error was 
committed by the defendant. The judge should have charged that the 
jury should have found a verdict for temperate damages. 

It is the judgment of this court that the judgment of the circuit court 
be reversed, and the action remanded to the Circuit court for a new trial. 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—BONA FIDE PURCHASER—CER- 
TIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—CONDITIONAL CREDIT— 
CONSIDERATION. 


CommerciAL NatrionaL Bank or Councit Buurrs vs. Citizens’ STATE 
Bank. 


Supreme Court of Iowa, October 22, 1906. 


A bank does not become a bona fide purchaser, in due course of busi- 
ness, of a certificate of deposit received from a bank that is indebted to 
it, if it gives merely a conditional credit on account of the same. In re- 
versing a judgment for the plaintiff, the Supreme Court of Iowa, so de- 
cides, in the case of the Commercial National Bank of Council Bluffs vs. 
the Citizens’ State Bank of Armour, S. D., et al. 

Suerwin, J.: The defendant bank issued to its codefendant Dwyer 
a certificate of deposit for $850, on which it afterward paid, and there 
was indorsed, $50. On April 5, 1904, Dwyer indorsed the certificate in 
blank, and delivered it to the Buck Grove Bank of Buck Grove, Iowa, for 
collection. The Buck Grove Bank was a private banking institution, 
owned and operated by the owner and operator of the Exchange Benk of 
Dow City, Iowa. The former bank sent the certificate to the latter on 
the day that it received it, and from there it was sent to the plaintiff bank, 
where it was received on April 6. The Exchange Bank was at the time 
indebted to the plaintiff, and, upon receipt of the certificate, the amount 
thereof was credited on the books to the Exchange Bank, and the certifi- 
cate was forwarded for payment by the defendant bank. On the same 
day that Dwyer left the certificate with the Buck Grove Bank, a receiver 
was appointed for that bank and for the Exchange Bank; both of them 
having been insolvent for some time prior thereto. At the close of the 
evidence the jury was instructed to find for the plaintiff, and thereafter 
the defendants moved for judgment notwithstanding the verdict. 

The controlling question in this case is whether the plaintiff was a 
bona fide purchaser in the due course of business, and our conclusion 
thereon makes it unnecessary to consider the’ other questions argued by the 
appellants. The certificate was payable on demand and the return thereof, 
and was a negotiable instrument. But the undisputed evidence shows that 
the plaintiff did not give the Exchange Bank absolute credit therefor. 
The credit given was provisional; that is, if the certificate was paid by 
the issuing bank the credit became absolute thereafter, but if it was not 
so paid the same was to be charged back to the Exchange Bank. This 
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was nothing more than a conditional credit, and the plaintiff did not 
thereby become a bona fide purchaser, either under the general law or 
by virtue of the statute relating to negotiable instruments. 

In this case not even an unconditional credit was given, and it is 
manifest that the plaintiff bank parted with nothing of value in the 
transaction. The receipt of the certificate of deposit did not make the 
plaintiff a debtor for its amount, and by the custom of the banks it would 
not become such debtor until after collection of the proceeds thereof, and 
after it obtained possession of the money. 

In City Deposit Bank vs. Green, 106 N. W., 942, the bank discounted 
paper, giving its depositors credit for the proceeds upon its books. We 
held that the bank was not a bona fide holder of the paper unless some 
other and valuable consideration passed. In this case not even an un- 
conditional credit was given, and it is manifest that the plaintiff bank 
parted with nothing of value in the transaction. The receipt of the cer- 
tificate of deposit did not make the plaintiff a debtor for its amount and 
by the custom of banks it would not become such debtor until after col- 
lections of the proceeds thereof, and after it obtained possession of the 
money. 

Code Supp. 3060 a 25 defines what constitutes consideration under the 
negotiable instruments acts and says, “Value is any consideration sufficient 
to support a simple contract. An antecedent or pre-existing debt con- 
stitutes value,” etc. It makes no provisions for a conditional credit, a 
credit that may or may not become absolute, and hence its aid cannot be 
invoked in behalf of the plaintiff’s contention. We are clearly of the 
opinion that the defendants were entitled to a judgment on the record, 
and the court erred in denying their motion therefor. The case is re- 
versed and remanded for judgment in harmony therewith. 

Reversed and remanded. 





CASHIER’S CHECK—HOLDER IN DUE COURSE—REASON- 
ABLE TIME—CONSIDERATION—ANTECEDENT DEBT 
—STATUTE. 


Sincer MANnuractTuRING CoMPANY vs. SUMMERS, ET AL. 


Supreme Court of North Carolina, November 21, 1906. 


Under a statute providing that, where an instrument payable on de- 
mand is negotiated an unreasonable length of time after its issue the 
holder is not deemed a holder in due course, it is held by the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina that, where a cashier’s check was issued May 
18, 1904, and indorsed May 23, 1906, the time was not unreasonable. 

An antecedent debt is sufficient consideration for a negotiable in- 
strument to render one a holder for value, according to an express pro- 
vision of the statute. 
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On May 17, 1904, G. A. Summers, then acting as agent of the plaint- 
iff company, deposited in the City National Bank of Greensboro a sum 
of money belonging to the plaintiff company amounting to $1,396.89; 
that this deposit was made in his own name, and, on the 18th of May, 
1904, the said Summers, adding other money to this, obtained a cashier’s 
check from the defendant bank for the sum of $1,824, and that this was 
done by Summers with intent to embezzle and misappropriate the plaint- 
iff’s money so deposited: that on May 23, 1906, the plaintiff endorsed 
this check to F. D. Fuller, residing in Sylvatis, Va., the consideration 
claimed being a debt of $328 then due by Summers to Fuller, the re- 
mainder of the purchase money being paid in cash. There were circum- 
stances from which the plaintiff claimed that the purchase of this check 
on the part of Fuller was neither in good faith nor for value. The de- 
fendant denied the fraud, claiming that the check was negotiated in good 
faith, and the defendant Fuller was a holder of the same in due course. 
There were facts which showed that Summers was insolvent and that 
Fuller resided in the state of Virginia. 

The cause was submitted to the jury on the following issues: (1) Did 
the defendant Summers embezzle and fraudulently misappropriate 
$91,396.99 of the moneys of the plaintiff company and fraudulently use 
the same in the purchase of a cashier’s check of May 18, 1904, issued 
by the National Bank of Greensboro at $1,823? (2) Did the defendant 
F. D. Fuller, at the time he took the check have knowledge of that fraud 
and take the check in bad faith. The jury, under the charge of the 
court, and on the testimony, answered the first issue, “yes,” and the 
second issue, “no.” On the verdict, there was judgment for the de- 
fendant, and plaintiff excepted and appealed. 

The trial court charged the jury thus: “The burden of proof is 
upon the plaintiff to show that Fuller had knowledge of the fraud 
alleged and took the check in bad faith or without value, and, if the 
plaintiff fails to satisfy the jury by the greater weight of evidence, they 
should find the second issue in favor of the defendant Fuller and 
answer the issue ‘no’.” The Supreme court holds there was error in this 
charge as to the burden of proof, and orders a new trial. The court says 
the burden was on the defendant, claiming to be a purchaser in good 
faith for value and without notice, to make this claim good by the greater 
weight of the evidence. 

Hoke, J.: The property in controversy being represented by a 
cashier’s check, a negotiable instrument, the rights of the plaintiff and 
defendant will largely depend upon our statute on negotiable instruments. 
(Revisal 1905, vol. 1, c. 54.) Under this statute, these checks, whether 
certified or otherwise, are classed with bills of exchange payable on de- 
mand, and, if negotiated by indorsement for value without notive, and 
within a reasonable time, a holder can maintain the position of a holder 
in due course. (Chapter 54, Revisal 1905, §§ 2335, 2336.) 

As pertinent to this inquiry, sections 2201, 2202 of this chapter are 
as follows: ‘‘A holder in due course is a holder who has taken the in- 
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strument under the following conditions: (1) That the instrument is 
complete and regular upon its face. (2) That he became the holder of 
it before it was overdue and without notice that it had been previously 
dishonored, if such was the fact. (3) That he took it for good faith 
and value. (4) That, at the time it was negotiated to him, he had no 
notice of any infirmity in the instrument or defect in the title of the per- 
son negotiating it.” (Section 2201.) “Where an instrument payable 
on demand is negotiated an unreasonable length of time after its issue, 
the holder is not deemed a holder in due course.” (Section 2202.) And 
section 2343 of the same chapter provides that, in determining what is a 
reasonable or unreasonable time, regard is to be had to the nature of the 
instrument and the facts of the particular case. What constitutes 
reasonable time will vary under the facts and circumstances of different 
cases, and this statute expresses as definite a rule as could well be es- 
tablished or considered desirable. On the facts of this case we think, 
and so hold, that, so far as time is concerned, this negotiation was un- 
doubtedly within a reasonable time. 

Again, it will be noted that the defendant Fuller, according to the 
claim made by him, purchased and paid for this check partly in a pre- 
existing debt due from Summers to himself. Many of the courts have 
heretofore denied that such an indebtedness was sufficient consideration 
to constitute one a holder for value within the meaning of the law 
merchant, our own among the number. (Brooks vs. Sullivan, 129 N. C. 
190, 39 S. E. 822.) But the statute on this question, section 2173, enacts 
“that an antecedent or pre-existing debt constitutes value and is deemed 
such whether the instrument is payable on demand or at a future time.” 
If defendant’s statement is accepted no objection can be made, therefore, 
to the consideration because same was in part a pre-existing debt, this 
being declared sufficient by the express terms of the statute. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 


[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


INSOLVENCY--RIGHTS OF SECURED CREDITOR AFTER 
VALUATION OF HIS SECURITY—ASSIGNMENTS ACT. 


Bank of Ottawa vs. Newton (16 Man. Reports, p. 242). 


Hean Note: When the assignee under an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors, made pursuant to The Assignments Act (R. S. M. 1902, c. 8.) 
has failed within a reasonable time to exercise his right to take over the 
securities held by a creditor at ten per cent. over the amount at which 
the creditor has, under section 29 of the act, valued them, the creditor 
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has the right to collect what he can from the securities and rank for 
dividends on the estate as a creditor for the full amount of the differ- 
ence between his total claim and the valuation made, although he may 
have collected on the securities more than the amount of the valuation. 
provided he shall not receive in all more than 100 cents on the dollar. 
Under such circumstances the creditor cannot be required to re-value his 
securities. 

SratTemMentT or Facts: A trading firm owed the plaintiffs, and had 
given security for the debt. The debtors afterwards assigned, under the 
provisions of the Assignments Act, (R. S. M. 1902 c. 8.) to the defendant, 
who was an official assignee. The plaintiffs proved their claim at 
$5,390.25, valued the security at $3,612.03, and claimed to rank on the 
estate for $1,778.22. The defendant did not expressly consent to the 
plaintiffs’ ranking for the $1,778.22 and did not require them to assign 
the security to him. The defendant could, within thirty days from the 
filing of the claim, have ascertained the value of the security. The 
plaintiffs realized from part of the security $4,547.07 and incurred 
$456.14 for the costs in so doing. 

On January 9, 1905, defendant served plaintiffs with a notice, dis- 
puting their claim to rank for the $1,778.22, and on June 21, 1905, the 
plaintiffs brought their action, asking a declaration that they were en- 
titled to rank for that sum. 

The plaintiffs contended that, as the defendant delayed to elect, 
under section 29 of the act, beyond what constituted a reasonable time 
to enable him to value the security, he should be held to have thereby 
assented to its retention by the plaintiffs. 

They further claimed that such alleged assent vested in the plaintiffs 
an absolute title to the assets covered by the security, and thereby satis- 
fied their claims to the extent of $3,612.02, the amount at which they 
had valued the security. They took the position that, as a result of the 
above, they took the assets as absolute purchasers, freed from all equities 
in favor of the assignee or the debtor or the estate, and that they were 
not bound to account for their dealings with those assets. 

Jupement: (Howell. C. J. A.; Perdue J. and Phippen J. A.): 
Without the provision of the statute as to valuation the creditor could 
prove for his whole claim and, after recovering the dividend, collect on 
his security, and thus receive 100 cents on the dollar. The statute has 
taken away this right to a certain extent, by enacting that the creditor 
shall value his security—-which he was not bound to do at common law— 
and giving the assignee a right to take over the security on payment of 
an advance of ten per cent. on this valuation—again interfering with the 
creditor’s Common Law rights. 

Section 29 of the Assignments Act declares that the creditor shall 
rank and vote for this balance as a creditor of the estate; to give him 
this right his position must be settled early so that he and the other 
creditors may know the position he occupies, and this can only be done 
by the assignee deciding what course he will take. It does not seem 
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reasonable for the assignee to refuse or neglect to elect and leave the 
creditor to decide whether he should perhaps incur great expense or run 
great risk with the security, not knowing what the assignee will do. 

By sections 6 and 7 the property in the security subject to the right 
of the creditor is vested in the assignee. He is entitled to what might be 
called the equity of redemption and can dispose of it, and he can practi- 
cally compel the creditor to buy this security at the valuation put on by 
the latter or sell it for an advance of ten per cent., at the assignee’s 
election, and by this election fix the creditor’s voting and ranking power 
on the estate. It seems to me it follows that in the meantime, and until 
the assignee elects, the rights of the creditor to deal with this security 
are suspended. 

My view of the law is that he must elect in a reasonable time, taking 
into consideration the character of the estate, the probable length of 
time required to look into the security and the nature of the security. 

It would be unreasonable for the assignee to delay, as he has done 
here, and I think it must be held that he has, by his acquiescence, elected 
to compel the creditor to retain his security as valued and ranking for 
the balance. Mr. Robson only asks for that portion of the dividend on 
the sum for which the plaintiffs ranked on the estate, which, with the 
money received on the security, (less the costs of collection) will make 
up 100 cents on the dollar of their claim, and he consents on receiving it 
to transfer the remainder of the security to the defendant. I think the 
plaintiffs are, at least, entitled to this. 

The deed of assignment is not before us, nor is the debtor, and it 
may be that the debtor has claims or rights under the deed against the 
assignee and his creditors. These rights, if any, have not been con- 
sidered. 

The amount for which the plaintiffs are entitled to rank on the 
estate is $1,778.22, and the plaintiffs will, out of the dividend thereon, 
receive a sum sufficient, with the moneys already collected, to pay not 
more than 100 cents on the dollar of the original claim. The plaintiffs 
will transfer to the defendant the balance of the security. 

The plaintiffs must have the costs of appeal and the costs below. 


BANKS AND BANKING -- SECURITY FOR ADVANCE — AS- 
SIGNMENT OF GOODS—CLAIM ON PROCEEDS OF 
SALE. 


The Union Bank of Halifax vs. Spinney, et al. (38 S. C. R. page 187). 


Heap Note: A bank to which goods have been transferred as security 
for advances under sec. 74 of the Bank Act, 1890, can follow tlie pro- 
ceeds of sale of said goods in the hands of a creditor of the assignor to 
whom the latter has paid them when the purchaser knew, or must be pre 
sumed to have known, that the same belonged to the bank. 
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Statement oF Facts: The defendant Churchill was a wholesale 
corn dealer, who obtained advances from the plaintiffs on the endorse- 
ment of the defendant Spinney and others. It was also the custom when- 
ever an advance was made for Churchill to hypothecate the corn to the 
bank under Section 74 of the Bank Act. 

In September, 1903, a cargo of corn arrived for Churchill, the bill of 
lading having attached a draft for $5487.47. The plaintiff bank re- 
fused to pay this draft until Churchill promised to pay in more securi- 
ties, hand over accounts on his customers and hypothecate the corn. On 
this being done the bank paid the draft and Churchill immediately went 
to Spinney, told him his exact position and his promises to the bank, but 
at the same time gave to Spinney drafts on his customers from which 
Spinney collected $2011.77. This action is brought by the bank to re- 
cover these moneys so collected. 

The corn in respect of which the bank had paid the draft for $5487.47 
was ground up and sold and the proceeds applied to other purposes. 

The trial judge gave judgment in favor of the bank, but this was 
reversed by the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. This appeal was taken 
to the Supreme Court of Canada, and was heard by Fitzpatrick, C. J., 
an4 Davies, [dlington, Maclennan, and Duff J J. 

JupemMent: The judgment of the court was delivered by Davies, J. 
who, after reviewing the evidence, proceeded. “The only conclusion I 
have been able to draw is that a gross and manifest fraud was carried 
out by Churchill upon the bank and that the proceeds of the meal which 
Churchill was bound to pay over to the bank were fraudulently diverted 
from the bank to Spinney and Churchill’s other indorsers and creditors, 
and that, so far as Spinney is concerned, with whom alone we have to 
deal, he had either full knowledge of all the essential facts which went 
to make up the fraud, or, at the very least, such knowledge as put him 
upon inquiry. With the knowledge of the facts which Spinney had it 
was inequitable and unjust for him to conspire with Churchill to divert 
the proceeds of the meal sold by Churchill from the bank, where he 
should have placed them and where he was bound by his obligation to 
the bank to place them, to the pockets of a third person. Churchill’s 
action in so diverting these proceeds was, in my judgment, fraudulent, 
and the knowledge which Spinney either actually had or which the law 
imputes to him under the circumstances makes it contrary to all equity 
that he should be allowed to retain moneys which he knew or ought to 
have known belonged to the bank. 

The meal being admittedly the bank’s, the conditional authority it 
gave to Churchill to sell the same to his customers and turn over, either 
the moneys received in payment or the drafts made upon the customers 
for the price of the meal sold them, gave the bank an equitable right to 
these proceeds and these drafts as between it and Churchill. 

A payment to Churchill cither of the price of meal bought or the 
draft given for the price by a bona fide purchaser for value without notice 
would, no doubt, discharge the purchaser from further liability. 
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But Spinney was not such a bona fide purchaser or a purchaser at 
all. He was a volunteer simply. A man who had incurred a collateral 
liability to the bank for advances made on the security of certain meal, 
the proceeds of the sale of which he knew or must be held under the cir- 
cumstances to have known, the bank was entitled to receive from Church- 
ill whom they had authorized to sell the meal and, with this knowledge, 
conspired with Churchill to divert these proceeds into his own pockets 
without, as far as I can see, any consideration. 

The cardinal error, if I may say so, underlying the judgments of the 
court below is that the bank’s security did not, under the circumstances, 
cover the proceeds of the sale of their corn and meal, but only the corn 
and meal in specie. They failed to appreciate the effect of the con- 
ditional authority to sell given to Churchill upon those persons who were 
either purchasers of the meal without valuable consideration or with 
notice actual or legal of the facts or were mere volunteers, such as 
Spinney was here. 

If Churchill had held this meal subject to the bank’s claim, as is 
admitted, or the proceeds of the meal, when sold, subject to his obligation 
to pay them to the bank as the owner of the meal, as I hold he then did, 
it is clear beyond reasonable doubt that no one, not being a bona fide 
purchaser for value and without notice, could succeed by an agreement 
with Churchill in diverting such proceeds into his own pocket. It would 
be a fraud, deliberate and manifest, on Churchill’s part, and ignorance 
alone would enable the party agreeing with him to escape liability for 
the fraud; but if the alienee was a mere volunteer, such as Spinney, he 
would be liable for the funds which came to his hands with or without 
notice. 

I think the appeal should be allowed with costs and the Judgment of 
Graham, J., restored.” 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 
by mail. 


ENDORSEMENT OF ITEMS PAID THROUGH CLEARINGS. 


Linp, Wash., Apr. 29, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: As a subscriber to your Macazine for a number of years, will 
you please have the kindness to inform me in regard to the endorsement 
of items paid through our clearings with another bank doing business 
here. As there are only two banks here, we have no clearing-house asso- 
ciation, but call upon each other every day for the exchange of checks. 
We use a rubber stamp as our endorsement, as per sample herewith, 
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which the other bank objects to, claiming that we should add “Endorse- 
ments Guaranteed.” Is this correct? Casnirr. 


(Sample Stamp.) 


Received Payment 


Through the Clearing House 
MAR. 19, 1907 
BANK OF LIND. 


Answer. By the rules of the New York Clearing-House, and by 
those of other clearing-house associations, the stamp of the bank veceiv- 
ing payment operates as a guaranty that the endorsements are genuine. 
But where. as in the case stated by you, there is no such rule, the bank to 
which payment is made stands in the position of any other holder pre- 
senting paper for collection. If the endorsements are not genuine, the 
paying bank may, as a general rule, recover the money as money paid 
under a mistake of fact, though this right of recovery may not exist 
under certain circumstances, as, for example, where the paper has been 
endorsed “for collection,” and the proceeds paid over to the principal. 
We think, therefore, that the other bank is correct in its position. 





USES OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


HE corporations formed to conduct the manufactures, trade, trans- 
portation and commerce of civilized nations depend upon capital 
to finance them, by investment in their stock and bonds. With- 

out capital in large amounts, development on a great scale could never 
be undertaken, and nations would lapse into primitive agriculture and 
hand-to-hand barter, and country gentlemen would be driving their own 
flocks over trackless plains—and when I say trackless, I mean absolutely 
without railroad tracks; and the world would drop lazily back to outdoor 
life in the time of Abraham. 

But if capital has come to be invested in the shares of stock and in 
the bonds of industrial and railway enterprises, these shares and bonds 
are dead weight to the investor desiring to «sell them, if there is no 
central market for their purchase and sale. He must seek some one to 
buy them, by house to house canvass, and at each offer of them, reduce 
the price. They would, in some such cases, become almost worthless— 
in other words, would have no liquidity or mobility, and this is one 
of the great benefits of the stock exchange, in that it furnishes what 
is a most vital necessity—that it gives the investor the opportunity 
to sell at a moment’s notice for cash, and at a price which is near its 
value, the security which, for one reason or another, he desires no longer 
to carry.—From an Address by Wm. C. Cornwell. 





NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Abstract of reports of condition of National banks in the United States on November 12, 


906, January 26, and March 22, 1907. 
March 22. 1907, 6,344; increase, 369. 


Total number of banks reporting on April 6, 1906, 5,975; 





RESOURCES. 





I I ag dace ccind ie ccnccesreuesascvene 
SR cnidncieencthinbuaasskseneoen sas nworanes 
U.S. bonds to secure eS. 


Other bonds to secure U.8 

U.S. bonds on hand 

Premiums on U. 8. bond 

Bonds, securities, etc.... 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate owned... 

Due from National banks............-......65- : 
Due from State banks and bankers................. 
Due from approved reserve agents. 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for clearing-house....................005 
Bills of other National banks...............scescse0e 
Fractional currency, nickels and cents............. 
Specie 

Legal-tender notes 

Five per cent. redemption fund 

Due from U.S. Treasurer. . 


eee eee ee eee eee a Pe eer ener rer ereeneesereeeee 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes......... 
National bank notes outstanding 
State bank notes outstanding wks 
Due to other National banks..............cccscccssee 
Due to State banks and bankers............... 
Due to trust companies and Savings banks... 
Due to approved reserve agents........... 
Dividends unpaid.. 
Individual deposits. ioe 
JAS eee ee a 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing officers......... 


Bills payable 
ST NE so ciiecnictcifodesisetinwsbntewes 
Liabilities other than those above 


Total 


Nov. 12, 1906, | 


$4,366.045,295 | 
53,735,049 | 


444,202,270 
89,274,290 


58,116,532 | 
6.738.950 | 


13,604,363 


665,960,215 | 


146,795,566 
19,881,035 
= -y i 


mi 
$8,213,878,296 


$847,514,653 


504,548,213 | 
183,124,886 | 
536,109,931 | 


30,427 


839,065,296 | 





379,757 .662 | 
es 113,941 | 


35. 144, 889 | 


3,910,996 
5,272,794 


Jan. 26, 1907. 


$4,463,267,6 


89. 133, 030 
76.359.327 
6,117,680 
13, 103, 568 | 
659,524,827 
132939. 524 
19,268,238 | 
368,572.81 1 
134,799,469 
661435,487 
28,897,118 
128,249,619 
28,676,517 
2;249,295 | 
521,722,552 | 
173,780,969 | 
26, 942,421 | 
4,979, 075 | 


$8,15 1.811.008 | 


$86,930,624 
524,969,813 
165,705,083 
545,481,870 
30,424 | 
900,574,124 | 
396,632,800 
341,254,100 | 
38.465,679 | 
2,465,886 | 
4.115,650.294 | 
145,891,090 | 
11,471,053 
(8,489,208 
6,192,871 
21,037,947 
2,604,806 
7,064,286 


Mar. 


$4,535, 844,098 
36, 762.892 
548,788,350 
95,416,550 
62,867,362 
7,700,850 
13,663,984 
682,575,675 
154,817,856 
19,386,545 
257,882,177 
138,046,962 
624,972,079 
28 476,553 
282,866, 736 
27°763,228 

2. "241,085 
500,085,913 
156,134,637 
26,915,984 
5,080,313 


$8,288,289,837 


22, 1907. 


$873,669,666 
523,216,913 
182,549,115 
543,320,375 
30,424 
859,867,389 
407,338,791 
330,909,599 
39,012,929 
999,160 
4,269,511,629 
140,801,794 


2,557,155 


4s . 

27,763,570 
2,020,196 
6,737,572 





$8,213,878,29 


#81108 


$8,288,289,837 


Changes in the principal items of resources and liabilities of National bentibe as owen by 


the returns on March 22, 1907, as compared with the returns on Jan. 


26, 1907, anc 


1 Apr. 6, 1906: 





SINCE JAN. 26, 1907. 


ITEMS. i———? 


Inerease. 


toons and discounts 

Due from National banks, State banks 
and bankers and reserve agents 

Specie 

Legal tenders 

Capita] stock 

Surplus and other profits 

Circulation 


ki 
Individual deposits 
United States Government deposits. 
Bills payable and rediscounts 
Total resources 


$72,576,468 


12,739,042 
15,091,132 


133, 477, 1873 


Decrease. 


SINCE APR. 6, 1906, 


Increase. 


Decrease. 








$394,667,399 
71,604,400 


84,553,319 
40,906,5 


291,043, 
79,836,046 
666,369 
| 617,672,154 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
Chairman of the recent Arbitration and Peace Congress. 





THE NATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PEACE 
CONGRESS. 


NE of the hopeful signs of the times is the increased interest be- 
O ing shown in the movement in favor of substituting arbitration 
for war in the settlement of disputes between nations. This 
movement received a strong impetus at the National Arbitration and 
Peace Congress held in New York city from April 14 to 17. The 
Congress was presided over by Andrew Carnegie, and addresses were 
made by a number of men of eminence, in this and other countries, in- 
cluding the following: Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State; Hon. 
Charles E. Hughes, Governor of New York; Hon. Geo. B. McClellan, 
Mayor of the city of New York; Baron d’ Estournelles de Constant, 
Prof. Hugo Munsterberg, W. T. Stead; Hon. John S3arrett, Director 
International Bureau of American Republics; Hon. Wm. J. Bryan, Eart 
Grey, Governor General of Canada; Hon. Enrique C. Creel, Ambassador 
of Mexico, and Hon. James Bryce, Ambassador from Great Britain. A 
letter to the Congress from President Roosevelt was also read. The 
various meetings were largely attended, and the following resolutions 
were adopted: 


“Resolved, By the National Arbitration and Peace Congress, held in 
New York city, April 14 to 17, 1907, that the Government of the United 
States be requested, through the representatives to the Second Hague 
Conference, to urge upon that body the formation of a more permanent 
and more comprehensive international union for the purpose of insuring 
the efficient co-operation of the nations in the development and applica- 
tion of international law and the maintenance of the peace of the world. 

Resolved, That to this end, it is the judgment of this Congress that 
the Governments should provide that The Hague Conference shall here- 
after be a permanent institution with the representatives from all the 
nations meeting periodically for the regular and systematic considcration 
of the international problems constantly arising in the intercourse vf the 
nations, and that we want our Government to instruct its delegates to 
the coming conference to secure if possible action in this direction. 

Resolved, That as a logical] sequence of the first Hague Conference, 
the Hague Court should be open to all the nations of the world. 

Resolved, That a general treaty of arbitration for ratification by all 
the nations should be drafted by the coming conference, providing for 
the reference to The Hague Court of international disputes which may 
hereafter arise, which cannot be adjusted by diplomacy. 

Resolved, That the Congress records its endorsement of the resolution 
adopted by the Interparliamentary Union at its conference in London 
last July, that, in cases of dispute arising between nations which it may 
not be possible to embrace within the terms of an arbitration convention, 
the disputing parties, before resorting to force, shall always invoke the 
services of an international commission of inquiry, or the mediation of 
one or more friendly powers. 
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HON. JAMES BRYCE, 
British Ambassador to the United States. 
(A leading speaker at the Arbitration and Peace Congress.) 
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Resolved, That our Government be requested to urge upon the coming 
Hague Conference the adoption of the proposition long advocated by 
our country, to extend to private property at sea the same immunity from 
capture in war as now shelters private property on land. 

Resolved, That the time has arrived for decided action towards the 
limitation of the burdens of armaments which have enormously increased 
since 1899, and the Government of the United States is respectfully 
requested and urged to instruct its delegates to the coming Hague Con- 
ference to support with the full weight of our national influence the 
preposition of the British Government as announced by the prime 
minister to have, if possible, the subject of armaments considered by the 
conference.” 





INSURANCE OF BANK DEPOSITS. 


Hor Springs, Ark., April 15, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Maguzine: 

Str: Referring to your article in March, “Bank Deposit Insurance,” 
if the American Bankers’ Association would take the matter up, solicit all 
banks in the country to subscribe, say one per cent. of their deposits, for 
capital in a new company, issue insurance to such banks as want it under 
safe restrictions upon best possible terms determined from such experi- 
ence as can be had, allowing for expenses and good margin of profit to 
stockholders, such banks as do not want insurance can take the profit of 
their investment from those who do. 

As you say, there are many banks that want this insurance when it can 
be had in such a way as to count for strength, and as it is only a matter 
of time when it will be furnished by someone, and no legislation is at all 
probable. it would seem that the American Bankers’ Association is the one 
body to secure this business to the bankers themselves. 

It is the strongest body of men in the country; bankers would respond 
liberally to stock subscriptions; and insurance written by a company 
formed by them would satisfy the demand for this insurance more com- 
pletely than any other that could ever be formed. 

The solution is, or ought to be, in their hands. 

Ep. H. Jounson, 
Cashier Security Bank. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


HE Thirty-third Annual Convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., the week of September 


23. Headquarters of the convention will be at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel. 


NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
HE annual convention of the New York State Bankers’ Association 
will be held at the Hotel Frontenac, Thousand Islands, June 27 
and 28. 





DEATH OF FORMER COMPTROLLER ECKELS. 


ON JAMES H. ECKELS, president of the Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago, and former Comptroller of the Currency, died 
suddenly at his home in Chicago, April 14. 

Mr. Eckels was a native of Princeton, Ill., and was born November 
22, 1858. After being educated at the local institutions, he entered the 
Albany (N. Y.) Law School, from which he graduated in 1880. In the 


HON. JAMES H. ECKELS, 
Former Comptroller of the Currency. Late President Commercial National Bank, Chicago. 
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following year he located at Ottawa, IIl., and began the practice of law. 
He took an active interest in local politics, and became nationally prom- 
inent in the spring of 1893, when President Cleveland appointed him 
Comptroller of the Currency. His administration of this office in a very 
trying period, which included the panic of 1893 and the subsequent de- 
pression lasting until 1897. was marked by exceptional ability. The re- 
ports issued by Mr. Eckels as Comptroller, in addition to the usual 
amount of information, contained the results of a number of special in- 
vestigations instituted by him which are of great and permanent value. 
His position on the bank-note question was somewhat in advance of his 
time, but was eminently sound, and was distinguished by rare insight into 
the fundamental principles of a bank-note currency. He was one of the 
ablest advocates of an asset currency as opposed to bond-secured cir- 
culation, and his clear presentation of the subject in his reports and in 
the numerous addresses which he delivered before conventions of bankers 
was largely instrumental in gaining adherents to the movement for cur- 
rency reform. He favored the retirement of the legal-tender notes, and 
when his party declared for the free coinage of silver, he refused to sup- 
port its candidate, and became one of the most effective advocates of the 
gold standard. 

On resigning as Comptroller at the close of 1897, Mr. Eckels went to 
Chicago to become president of the Commercial National Bank, a posi- 
tion he retained until his death, and in which he was eminently success- 
ful. Besides his banking affiliations he was connected with a number of 
the large business and financial enterprises of the country. He was also 


deeply interested in public affairs, and labored earnestly and with effect 
for good government. He was widely respected for his character and 
abilities, and was universally loved by his banking associates for his 
courtesy, kindliness and the fine sense of honor which he exemplified in 


his daily life. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 (BUFFALO) UNITED STATES NOTE. 


ERIES of 1901; check letter A; face plate number 249; back plate 
number omitted; J. W. Lyons, Register of the Treasury; Ellis H. 
Roberts, Treasurer of the United States. 

This counterfeit is apparently printed from wood-cut plates of excel- 
lent workmanship on two pieces of good quality paper, between which 
heavy pieces of silk have been distributed. The number of the note at 
hand is 3592734 This number compares favorably with the genuine 
both as to color and formation of figures. The seal is somewhat darker 
than the genuine. The large “X” with superimposed ‘““Ten” is crimson 
instead of pink. There is an entire absence of cross-line work in the 
shading of the letters, and in the medallions containing the portraits of 
Lewis and Clark. These portraits are poorly executed. There is 4 
period instead of a comma after Washington on the left hand face of 
note. The same mistake appears after the word “private” in the right 
hand scroll on the back of the note, and the period is entirely omitted 
after the word “debt” in the same scroll. There are many other minor 
defects in this counterfeit but the general appearance of the rote is 
deceptive. 





GOLDFIELD, NEVADA. 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS GOLD CAMP—THE TOWN, THE BANKS AND 
THE MINES. 


By CHARLES W. REIHL. 


F there is any one thing more than another for which most men are 
willing lo endure hardships it is gold. This fact is proven by the 
history of the “Forty-niners” who endured all kinds of hardships 

to get to California to find gold—many of them never found the gold, 
because they died in their effort to get to where they hoped to find it. 
The discomforts and hardships of the Klondyke are more recent history, 
and are known to many who wish they had never heard of the Klondyke. 
Many who went there did not live long enough to find the gold, nor to 
return to confess their failure. 

Regardless of the difficulties of the “Forty-niners” and the Klon- 
dykers, other men have sought for gold in many parts of this country, 
some going even to places that were considered to be positively barren 
of anything fit for man, either above or below the ground. 


GENESIs OF THE CAMP. 


It was a party of such men who in the fall of 1899 were seated 
around a sage-brush campfire in the barren mountains of southern 
Nevada. They were trying to warm themselves by this fire, while the 
cold wind was doing its best to chill their bodies—blowing as if it would 
say, “Get away from this bleak and barren place; there is nothing here 
for you.” 

These men were working day after day to extract gold dust from the 
surface soil and were succeeding to the extent of $3 worth of gold dust 
each day. They were half discouraged and well they might have been. 
It was at this time that “Big Jim” Butler discovered, near what the 
Indians called Tonopah Springs—now known as Tonopah, Nev., what 
he believed to be something that would arouse the country, and it proved 
to be so, although his friends at first doubted that the burnt looking 
quartz contained any gold. 

The finds at Tonopah finally did open the eyes of the world of gold 
seekers. Prospectors flocked to the district and located claims. Later 
others who wanted to find good locations went further south. 

It was in the fall of 1902 when the man who is credited with having 
discovered the richness of the Goldfield district first went to the section. 
He gathered samples of the various croppings from this heavily mineral- 
ized country and returned to Tonopah. The test of these samples re- 
sulted so favorably that those interested were encouraged to make new 
efforts to find the precious metal. He returned to the district and located 
claims around Columbia Mountain. Others came and located claims on 
so large a scale that if one now drives around this section of the country 
he sees everywhere over the sandy mountain desert the “monuments” and 
“corner-posts” marking the claims, as well as the gallows frames that 
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indicate the spots where the gold ore either has been found, is being 
found, or energetic efforts are being put forth to find it. Some of these 
claims have been worked and proved to be good, others have been 
“scratched” and found to be good. In some cases those who started to 
work claims soon gave up without finding the gold, either because of lack 
of funds or Jack of that characteristic called perseverance or “‘stick-to-it- 
ive-ness.” 


Tue Location or GOLDFIELD. 


Goldfield lies southwest of Columbia Mountain. It is in the basin, be- 
ing almost entirely surrounded by mountains. It is 6400 feet above sea 
level. North of the townsite. between Columbia Mountain and the Malapai 
(the hills on the west), is a short stretch of almost level country and be- 


GOLDFIELD, 


Looking from the southern part of the town, Columbia Mountain at the top of the view. 
Around this mountain are the best mines. 


yond that are ranges of mountains, some of which are covered with 
snow. The view is a beautiful one, but to enjoy it one must forget that 
he is in the desert and far away from the usual surroundings that please 
the eye and gladden the heart. 


INHABITANTS, ButLpiINes, Etc. 


The number of people who came to the district during the first two 
years after the discovery with the intention of staying seems t» have 
been very small. So smal] indeed that in September, 1904, there were 
only about 150 people in the section and only two frame buildings on the 
main street. The rest of the habitations were tents, except probably a 
few dug-outs. But since then, and especially since October 8, 1905, when 
the railroad began running trains into the outskirts of the town, people 
have been coming in greater numbers, so that now there are probably 
18,000 people living in the town and nearby sections. 
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The dwelling places in and about the town are in the form of tents, 
shacks, cabins, dug-outs, adobes and bungalows. Some of the bungalows 
are very nice indeed and are said to have cost as much as $10,000 each 
to build. Building in Goldfield is expensive and rents likewise are high. 

The hotels are for the most part poor affairs. The treatment given 
the guests by one of the hotels that advertises considerably is shamefal 
and a disgrace even for a desert town. There is but one good hotel in 
the place at this time—that is The Grimshaw. It is without question the 
nicest hotel on the desert. It is small, homelike and cheerful. It has no 
bar or gambling outfit as most of the hotels have. All the hotels are on 
the European plan; rates are high, in fact, nothing is cheap in Goldfield. 
The isolated position of the place is the cause of the high prices. Three 
larger hotels are being built now. 


MAIN STREET, GOLDFIELD. 
Looking north, with Columbia Mountain in the distance. 


The town at this time possesses some substantially built business and 
office buildings; others are in course of erection, and yet others will be 
started soon. The business men have faith in the town and the mines 
and so are willing to put their money into good buildings. Real estate 
values have increased very rapidly. 

One would imagine that as Goldfield is so near California it would 
be supplied abundantly with a large variety of fruits and vegetables, 
but it is not. This is partly, if not wholly, due to lack of railroad facili- 
ties. There is but one railroad now running to the place, but two more 
are being built and are expected to be in soon. Then foods and building 
materials wil] be more plentiful and should be cheaper. 


ProaressivE CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE. 


There is probably no other town on the earth that can equal Goldfield 
for its progressiveness and energy. It has more of these two qualities 
to the square inch than most places have to the square foot, and more 
than some other places have to the square mile. 
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Think of a town hardly more than three years old, out on the barren 
desert, miles away from anywhere, but nearer the heavens than most 
places, with a population as large as Goldfield has and the amount of 
business done here, and you will conclude that it needed progressiveness, 
energy and faith, as well as love of gold, to accomplish what has been 
accomplished. To illustrate the point, here is a list of accomplished 
things: 

A water works plant in operation. 

A sewerage system in operation. 

Good telephone service, local and long distance. 

Electric lighting service. 

Two daily papers. 

Three weekly papers. 

Three banks. 

Chamber of Commerce. 

Two stock exchange boards. 

Three church buildings, one of which, the Presbyterian, cost $10,000 
and is free of debt. 

Two church organizations without buildings of their own. 

The Salvation Army with its hall. 

Two school buildings that cost $150,000. 

One hospital, and another one in course of erection. 

The legislature has made it the county seat of Esmeralda county. 

The town will soon be incorporated as a municipality. This has been 
decided upon, but the people want the best charter that can be had. 
Galveston’s has been suggested as a model. 

The people of the town are very orderly, considering the great num- 
ber of “firewater” places in the town. Those who have been in other 
camps say this is the best regulated mining camp to be found anywhere. 
It has had to face some difficult problems, but has met them in an honest 
and manly way. At the time of this writing it is in the throes of a labor 
trouble brought on by the leaders of the local branch of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. This could be settled in a short time by using 
drastic measures with the leaders of the union, but the mine owners and 
business men do not want to resort to such measures and so are seeking 
to persuade the miners to leave the Industrial Workers’ organization. 
The miners are locked out of the mines as a result of an action taken by 
the leaders of the “T. W. W.,” as it is known, and they cannot go back 
to the mines until they sever their connection with that organization. 


Acvivities OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Chamber of Commerce was organized January 22 of this year. 
Its purpose is to promote and protect the interests of the city and its 
citizens, and it has fulfilled the purpose to some degree. It was through 
its efforts that the county seat was removed from Hawthorne to Goldfield. 

Eastern papers and magazines misrepresented Goldfield and its 
mines. To overcome this misrepresentation the Chamber of Commerce 
brought the Governor and the members of the legislature here to show 
them that the town and mines were not myths, so that they could then 
make known to the world what they had seen. 
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By its efforts this body killed plans for a sewerage system that would 
not have benefited the town, and settled a water question in the interests 
of the place. 

It was through this organization that the incorporation of the town 
was taken up and will be brought to completion. It is being held up 
now on account of the present labor trouble. Some parties have won- 


STATE BANK AND TRUST BUILDING. 


dered that the Chamber of Commerce did not take up the labor trouble 
and have a settlement brought about. The reason is this: the preamble 
clearly states that this body shall not take part in, nor interfere in 
troubles between employers and laborers, unless both parties desire it. 
Both parties have not desired it in this case, but the trouble will no doubt 
be adjusted before this is in print and the mines will be shipping ore. 


How Txuines Loox to a “TENpDERFOOT.” 


A “tenderfoot” coming here from the East would be surprised to see 
the great number of women that are in the town. Many of them are com- 
paratively young, and they are employed in offices as stenographers and 
typewriters, and bookkeepers. They are bright and intelligent. They 
get large salaries and dress well, and give the town a good moral tone. 
They are well protected and their presence here no doubt has a great 
deal to do with making this “the best-regulated mining camp to be found 
anywhere.” 

Many of the men have their wives and families here. In other cases 
wives and daughters are here alone looking after investments they have 
made in the locality. As is usually the case elsewhere, a considerable 
number of the women here are active in the church work. But it must not 
be supposed that all the women in the town are bright examples of moral 
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rectitude, nor that all are noted for their virtuous lives. Still it should 
be said that there is without doubt a greater proportion of true and pure 
women here than has been found in any other mining camp during the 
early years of its existence. 


Tue Banks. 


To the bankers of the country the banks of Goldfield are a marvel 
for growth and development. The writer is acquainted with abcut all 
of the most noted cases of bank development in the country, but knows 
of none to surpass those of Goldfield, when conditions as well as depos- 
its are taken into consideration. 

There are three institutions in the town that do a banking business, 
and three trust companies whose business consists of stock brokerage and 
promotion. 

The banks are, in the order of their opening for business here: The 
State Bank and Trust Co., the Nye and Ormsby County Bank, and Jobn 
S. Cook & Co., Bankers. 

The State Bank and Trust Co.’s main office is in Carson City, its 
capital is $200,000. It has offices in five different towns—Carson City, 
Goldfield, Tonopah, Manhattan and Blair, Nev. The Goldfield branch 
opened for business in July, 1904, and on the opening day the deposits 
amounted to $16,000. Six months later they were $200,000, and on 


NIXON BLOCK. 


The banking-house of John S. Cook & Co. occupies the corner room, first floor, and will 
soon have safe-deposit department in the basement. 


March 15 this year they were $2,000,000, with 1500 different accounts. 
The loans and discounts amount to $1,100,000. Dividends paid by this 
branch amount to $210,000. 

This bank has two offices in Goldfield, the one first opened on Main 
street, near Crook avenue, and the new office, called the “Sub-Branch,” 
in the building owned by the bank at the corner of Main and Hall 
streets. Mr. J. L.. Lindsay is the cashier of both branches, and with him 
is a force of twelve clerks. 





- 
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Shortly after the State Bank and Trust Co. opened its branch, the 
Nye and Ormsby County Bank opened a branch here. This bank has 
five offices in the state. They are located at Tonopah, Goldfield, Reno 
Carson City and Manhattan. It has a capital of $500,000, and the de- 
posits in all branches amounted to a little more than $1,900,000 on 
December 31, 1906. They declined to give a statement of the condition 
of the Goldfield branch, but it is fair to estimate that the deposits in 
this branch do not amount to more than $1,000,000. 

That they expect to stay here and continue the banking business is 
manifested by the fact that they are going to build a four-story office and 
bank building on the corner of Main and Ramsey streets. Work on the 
building is to be started this spring. 

The third bank that opened here was the private bank of John S. 
Cook & Co. Mr. John S. Cook and his brother opened this bank Jan- 
uary 23, 1905. They had served as president, cashier, tellers, book- 
keepers and in all other capacities in a bank. Their bank was a favorite 
from the beginning. Mr. John S. Cook had had ten years’ experience 
in banking on the desert before he opened this bank. The deposits on 
the first day amounted to $30,000. Twelve months later they were in 
the neighborhood of $1,000,000, and on March 15 this year they were 
a little more than $6,000,000, with about 2500 accounts. This growth 
is phenomenal—from nothing to more than $6,000,000 in less than 
twenty-six months. In New York or Chicago a bank with a strong board 
and a large capital might equal this growth; but out in the desert many 
miles away from any financial center, such wonderful growth is not ex- 
pected, even Mr. Cook did not expect it. It is accounted for by the fact 
that the territory is a rich one and because of that much capital is brought 
into the country to develop its resources, and the development has re- 
sulted in very rich finds and the bank has benefited by it all. 

The loans and discounts on March 15 were about $2,000,000. 

When this bank was opened the capital was $50,000. In December, 
1906, the bank was incorporated, retaining its original name, and the 
capital increased to $250,000. During the two years of its existence 
the bank has paid $148,000 in dividends. 

The officers of the bank are: Hon. George S. Nixon, president; 
George Wingfield, vice-president; John S. Cook, cashier; H. T. Cook 
and I. J. Gay, assistant cashiers. Mr. John S. Cook is the active man 
in the bank and the manager of its affairs. He is a conservative and 
capable banker, well able to properly protect the large amount entrusted 
to him. In addition to the official staff there is a force of thirteen clerks. 

Plans have been formed for the enlargement and refurnishing of 
the banking quarters. The basement will be pressed into service for the 
safe deposit vault with 350 safes. A thoroughly modern and up-to-date 
system of bank work will be installed, so that the rapidly growing busi- 
ness will be better handled and cared for than it’ would be in many older 
and more centrally located banks. It is fully expécted that the deposits 
will be $10.000,000 by the end of the present year. 

This bank has ohe branch, located at Rhyolite, Nev. It is prosperous 
too. 

The banks here pay no interest on deposits, and for money loaned 
the usual rate is 12 per cent. per annum. Very few loans are made with- 
out being secured by good collateral, and then for only about one-third 
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of its value. The bankers in the West and South usually look upon over- 
drafts by responsible partics as loans, but in the East—the extreme 
East—the average banker looks with horror upon overdrafts. The banks 
in this section allow responsible parties to over-draw their accounts and 
then charge them interest on the overdraft. In most cases these over- 
drafts are as good and as safe as the commercial paper held by the east- 
ern bankers. 

According to the newspaper reports an application has been made to 
the Comptroller for the privilege of organizing a national bank in Gold- 
field, but very little seems to be known of the movement in the town. 

Banking in a mining camp is usually considered a risky proposition. 
It is so considered because so many banking institutions in mining camps 
have failed. In Leadville, Colo., for example, five banks failed. In 
every case the cause was mismanagement, or lack of the knowledge of 
the principles governing sound banking. 


THE PROSPECTOR'S OUTFIT, WITH BURROS. 
The Desert Burden Bearers, hitched to the wagon. These animals will live where others would starve. 


The Goldfield banks are not of the same kind as those were in Lead- 
ville. The business men and citizens of Goldfield are to be congratulated 
on their banks. 

Many papers writing up Goldfield have stated that the deposits in 
the banks amount to $17,000,000, and in some cases they are reported to 
be $18,000,000. Those figures may pass as a guess but not as fact. From 
the statements inade above it will be seen that the total deposits do not 
amount to $10,000,000. 

In a number of cases the saloon-keepers and store-keepers in the 
town take the place of the bankers, because some of the mine men, know- 
ing by experience the condition of banks in. other mining camps, hesitate 
to entrust their money with the bankers, and so the safes in stores and 
saloons contain bags of money that should be in the banks. 

Very little paper money is in circulation out here. Parties coming 
from the east usually bring some and in that way the banks get some. 
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Gold and silver are used. The one-cent pieces are almost unknown here 
and are treated as curiosities. The treasurer of a church recently said 
that he knew easterners were coming here because pennies are found in 
the collection plates. 


Tue MINEs. 


The wonderful deposits of gold found in this section are what has 
made Goldfield. ‘The richness of these deposits has been discovered by 
those who dug deep enough. The claims were mostly staked by those 
who did not have money enough to carry on the work needed to get down 
to the gold. So the owners leased the ground to those who had the money 
to put into the work, and they are the ones who have revealed the great 
wealth. 

The full-size claim is 600x1500 feet, or a little more than twenty 
acres. Many claims are smaller, either because the ground around 
them had been staked off, or because the one who staked the claim 
thought he had enough. Some of the best claims are fractions. of claims, 
and lie between full-size claims. 

To this camp mining men from all parts of the world gathered, and 
some of these experienced mine men do not hesitate to say that this is the 
greatest “high-grade proposition” in the world. Quite a few of these 
men think the richest deposits have not been found; while others who 
are not talking simply to boost stocks say that gold will be mined from 
this section after the present generation has passed away. This may be 
true and it may not be true, but all who are qualified to express an opinion 
unite in saying that this is the richest camp that has been discovered. 

The most noted finds were made on the Mohawk claims. The first 
ore was discovered there in April, 1906, and production commenced soon 
afterward, but the greatest shipments were not made until after the first 
of August. The shipments from then until February, 1907 exceeded 
54 million tons of ore, which produced more than $6,840,000.00 worth 
of gold. 

The Combination Mines, now owned by the Consolidated Mines Co., 
produced good ore and paid large dividends before ore was found on the 
Mohawk claims. The dividends paid amounted to more than 200 per 
cent. on the capital invested. It was these great productions that led 
others to put forth energetic efforts to find the precious metal. So great 
and numerous are the efforts that east of the town can be seen almost a 
countless number of gallows frames—the frame-work over the mine 
shaft, and at night so many electric lights are seen around these gallows 
frames that it looks like the lights of a large city. At some of these 
workings they are finding good ore and at others they believe they will 
find it very soon. 

The productive formation of the rock in this district is dacite, 
an eruptive porphry. “It was ejected,” so geologists tell us, “from 
a volcanic vert in the later stages of a long period of volcanic activity 
and from a point somewhere in the vicinity. The volcano was in- 
termittent in eruption, and thereby gave to the extruded rocks a rudely 
bedded structure, but such structure has no relation to sedimentation, a 
recent popular fallacy. The rock magma ejected, also varied somewhat 
from time to time, ranging in character from andesite to the more sili- 
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ceous classes, such as rhyolite. Some of the later rocks of the period of 
porphyry eruptions have been eroded away, exhibiting thereby por- 
phyries which were once buried under 1,000 feet or more of lava. These 
rocks have been brecciated and fissured by the shock of succeeding and 
repeated eruptions along the lines now occupied by the ore bodies which 
are being mined. It may be concluded, upon geological data from sur- 
rounding areas, that the more recent volcanic series of rocks last de- 
scribed is underlaid by another volcanic formation of much greater age, 
which was intruded into still older formations of various origin. These 
were eroded and later buried by the productive porphyries. The variety 
of voleanic rocks and their intense regional brecciation indicate that 
this district has been the scene of eruption and violent dynamic disturb- 
ance for a great period of geological time.” 


MOHAWK MINE. 
The richest high-grade mining property known. Is now controlled by the Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co. 


The richest deposits revealed up to this time, outside of the properties 
controlled by the Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co., are the Florence, 
Combination Fraction, Daisy, Jumbo Extension, St. Ives, Great Bend, 
Gold Bar, Sandstorm, and Kendall. The properties controlled by the 
Consolidated Mines Co. are the Combination, Mohawk, Red Top, Jumbo, 
Laguna and Goldfield Mining. But there is no doubt that others equally 
as rich will be revealed very soon, because the search for the hidden 
wealth is being pushed forward with all the speed possible. There is 
every reason to believe that at least a half dozen of the stocks now selling 
below twenty-five cents a share will be worth at least a dollar a share 
before the year closes, because of the oré that will be mined and the gold 
extracted. 

Very few of the mines have paid dividends, but there is no doubt that 
many of them will do so in the not distant future. The average broker 
and investor in Goldfield is not looking for dividends, but simply buying 


8 
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stocks to hold for a good rise in the market and take the profit. Au 
official of one of the exchanges said, “If you speak to a broker about 
dividends he wil] laugh at you.” Regardless of this, there is no question 
that quite a number of these stocks are worth buying and laying away to 
await developments. 

Goldfield boasts of two stock exchange boards to handle the stocks 
of the many mining companies, the Goldfield Mining Stock Exchange 
and the Goldfield Stock and Exchange Board. The first named is the 
older; the second was organized last year. Until quite recently formal 
sessions were held day and night—the former meeting in the afternoon 
and the latter in the morning and then again at night. But now the for- 
mal sessions are held in the morning, beginning at 10.30 o’clock, and the 
evening sessions, beginning at 7.30 o'clock, are informal. 


GOLD ORE IN SACKS READY FOR SHIPMENT, AT RED TOP MINE. 
This mine is now controlled by the Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co. 


The Goldfield Mining Stock Exchange has about 250 mining com- 
panies listed. Its membership is seventy-one. 

The Goldfield Stock and Exchange Board has about 120 companies 
listed and a membership of about 200. 

Investment in mining stocks is considered by many to be very risky, 
and in some cases it is. If mining stocks are bought they should not be 
bought until something definite and true is known about the property. 
It can be accepted as an almost invariable truth that the companies that 
advertise on a large scale are not worthy propositions—good propositions 
need not hunt long for capital. The concerns that spend so much money 
in advertising seldom spend enough in developing the property. 

Many unscrupulous men are taking advantage of the great finds made 
at Goldfield and are scattering broadcast their advertisements and cir- 
culars, claiming to have good properties in the district near some of the 
mines that are known to be good. In a number of cases the companies 
thus advertised are unknown to the best posted men in Goldfield. The 
intending investor should beware of such unreliable concerns and make 
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careful inquiries from responsible parties before placing any money in 
so-called mines or prospects. 

Mining stocks are usually placed on the market at a low price—five 
cents, ten cents or fifteen cents a share, fully paid and non-assessable 
with a par value of $1. A lot of Mohawk stock changed hands at fifteen 
cents and twenty-five cents a share; some sold for fifty cents or sixty 
cents a share not more than a year ago, and now it is worth from $17 to 
$20 a share. There are a few stocks now selling at fifty cents or less a 
share that will in all probability be bringing from $5 to $10 a share a 
year from now. There are a number of companies whose properties are 
so good that it is hard to get the holders of the stock to part with it. 

The fact that mining stocks are usually sold at so low a price creates 
mistrust in the minds of some people, who fear an additional liability or 
assessment on the stock. The law of California is said to attach a 
liability to stocks sold below par even though they are said to be fully 
paid and non-assessable. 

In the Goldfield district danger of such liability does not seem to 
exist. The likelihood of its arising is prevented in the formation of the 
company. The method is this: the full amount of the capital stock is 
given for the property—-the value of the property being taken as the full 
par value of the stock. A proportion of this stock is then returned to 
the company with the understanding that it be considered as treasury 
stock. This is practically a gift to the company. The company can then 
offer this stock at any price it wishes, and at the same time have it be 
fully paid and non-assessable, because it has been paid for once. This 
treasury stock.is sold for the purpose of developing the property. 

The purpose of this article is not to boom the town, the mines nor the 
stocks, but to give the bankers of the country a true and unbiased state- 
ment of the facts. ‘The writer has spent seven weeks in the district and 
has met the best men of the place. 





A PLEA FOR CONSERVATISM. 


N a recent number of the “Atlanta Georgian and News,” Col. Robert 
J. Lowry, president of the Lowry National Bank of Atlanta, says: 


“The South to-day is forging ahead with rapid strides, and to 
suddenly check her progress, and cause a falling of values, would be 
well-nigh suicidal. Our future is in our own hands, and by our own con- 
duct we may make or break ourselves. From the standpoint of con- 
servative sagacity, and in the interest of our present and future pros- 
perity, let us be reasonable, fair, tolerant and conservative in our crit- 
icisms and demands of corporate interests. Let us not precipitate dis- 
trust and loss of confidence; let us make our field inviting for the health- 
ful immigration of good labor and capital; let us invite the investment 
of money in the development of our immense natural resources; let us 
be conservative and patient. We need to be less restless, less nervous, 
and more optimistic and more encouraging. It matters not whether it is 
an individual or a corporation that merits our discussion; above all, let 
us be just.” 





A RADICAL DEPARTURE IN SAVINGS BANK AD- 
VERTISING. 


TEN PAGES OF NEWSPAPER SPACE USED AT ONE TIME FOR A COM- 
PLETE STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


general attention, and such an ad. on the part of a savings 

bank—the institution which has been most backward in availing 
itself of newspaper publicity—is sufficient to make any bank official “sit 
up and take notice.” 

On the morning of February 20 there appeared in the “Schenectady 
(N. Y.) Gazette” this ad., which has clearly broken all records for bank 
advertising. In these ten pages were given in minutest detail every item 
of the bank’s assets and liabilities, including a schedule of the bond in- 
vestments; a list of every real estate mortgage held by the bank, with 
rate of interest and amount of principal, each mortgage being indicated 
by number; a statement of cash on hand and in bank, specifying the 
banks in which funds are deposited; and, most important of all, the in- 
dividual amounts due 22,235 depositors, the accounts being indicated by 
the numbers of the pass-books. 

Commenting on this publicity and its results, Mr. Allen W. Johnston, 
treasurer of the bank, under whose supervision the ad. was prepared, 
writes as follows: 


A TEN-PAGE newspaper bank ad. is enough of a novelty to attract 


“We judge that the interest taken in our detailed statement for January 1, 
1907, is largely due to the fact that it is in keeping with a widespread desire on 
the part of the public for greater publicity in banking affairs. 

While leaving the matter of advocating such publicity to the able writers in 
periodicals which are doing so much to promote and foster it, perhaps a few words 
in that direction directly connected with the detailed statement of our savings 
bank, will be of interest. 

As you are aware, our statement comprises the entire list of bonds and mort- 
gages, in detail, with dates of maturity, rate of interest and amount of princi- 
pal, by number, the names being given for bond securities, but only numbers for 
mortgages. 

Our liabilities to depositors are also given in detail, by number, and balance 
due, consisting of 22,235 accounts, with an aggregate of $6,301,391.74, making al- 
together ten pages of standard newspaper size. 

This statement was published in the regular issue of the ‘“‘Schenectady Ga- 
zette,’’ having a circulation of about 17,000. 

As interest will be aroused as to how our statement was received by our de- 
positors, I will state that on the day of its issue the sale of the newspaper con- 
taining it was extraordinary, and we found upon questioning our depositors, that 
almost invariably, on that very day, accounts had been compared with pass- 
books. Satisfaction was universally expressed by our depositors and many com- 
pliments paid us upon the enterprise. 

Considering the results obtained in so many ways from the publishing of our 
detailed statement, our bank management regard it as an economical plan, accom- 
plishing much good effect that could be obtained in no other way that we are 
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advised of. It makes a complete check upon the business of the bank, the 
exact balance which we had, ‘being a source of satisfaction to the entire bank 
force, our depositors having an opportunity to know the inside of the bank they 
deposit with, and the information given to the public who may desire information 
of the bank before opening an account. 

We may also mention many good results, such as finding of balances in the 
list by parties who had laid aside and forgotten their bank books for years, but 
having memoranda of numbers; the adding of interest to such accounts, thus 
preventing them becoming ‘dormant accounts,’ and the bringing in of books for 
entries of interest. 

We do not know of a single depositor who has objected to our making the 
statement. 

The adding machine has done much to make possible such a detailed state- 
ment. 

May we be allowed to ask a question? If such a statement can be made suc- 
cessfully ‘by a savings bank having a comparatively large number of accounts, 
is there anything in the way of national or state banks and trust companies 
availing themselves of the advantages of as complete a statement by the use of 
numbers, both for their assets and liabilities, thus aiding in the work of the 
banking departments? 

We are receiving many letters from all parts of the country, congratulating 
us upon the detailed statement, with indications therein that the plan will be 
adopted by other institutions.”’ 


So many requests have reached the bank for more definite information, 
the following statement has been prepared which will guide other in- 
stitutions who may desire to adopt a similar plan: 


By publishing the pass-book accounts by number, a complete check is made 
upon the balance in each pass-book, as well as upon the aggregate amount of 
all the depositors’ accounts in the bank; the same principle applying to the as- 
sets, as they are all numbered, and when interest is received from mortgages 
the numbers are given on the receipts for interest. 

As no bank would publish less assets than it had, nor more liabilities than it 
had, the check is complete from the outside as well as from the inside of the 
bank. 

The accounts were drawn off from the ledger cards with an adding machine. 
Each column of the newspaper carries 380 accounts, a footing being made for 
every column—such footings carried forward to the end of the list. The num- 
bers of the accounts were put on with a hand stamp opposite the accounts. Add- 
ing machines were used to foot the numbers as well as the accounts, in order to 
verify. Adding machines that are listing machines will foot both numbers and 
accounts as they are drawn off from the ledgers. We expect to use such ma- 
chines when we make our next detailed statement. The work will then be 
much easier. r 

The proofs received from the press, both numbers and amounts, were re- 
footed by the machines to verify. 

Announcement was made in the newspapers published in this vicinity several 
days in advance of the detailed statement. We stated that numbers and amounts 
only of depositors’ accounts would be published. The ‘Schenectady Gazette’’ has 
about 17,000 circulation, our statement being a part of the regular issue. 

The expense to the bank for the statement complete, including 10,000 copies 
in pamphlet form, postage and advertising for the special report, was in the 
neighborhood of $1,000. The sales of the paper on the day of issue were very 
large, and we find that very many of our depositors compared their accounts on 
that day. 

No objection has been made on the part of our depositors or anyone connected 
with the bank in any way, to the publication of the detailed statement. On the 
other hand, much gratification was expressed and many compliments paid to the 
bank by those interested, and by the public, at home and abroad. 

The pamphlet containing the detailed statement will be distributed from the 
bank and through the mails, to banks and others. 

It is not intended by the bank to make a detailed statement regularly, but 
only at such periods as may be chosen by the management. 

It is perhaps well to note that a check upon the business of a bank is not to 
be obtained completely by calling in the pass-books, as even if such a system 
could be made complete, the public cannot verify the aggregate of the deposits. 
Such verification is made by publishing the list of accounts—this applying to as- 
sets as well as to liabilities. Although this detailed statement was made during 
one of the busiest parts of the year for a savings bank, and a special abstract 
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being made of depositors’ accounts (our regular abstracts are taken May and 
November), the regular business of the bank was not interfered with to any ex- 
tent, and no serious inconvenience attended the getting out of the statement. We 
employed but two extra helpers. 


While the main object of this ad. was to secure a complete verification 
of accounts, it cannot fail in having the effect of establishing a sense of 
security in the minds of present and prospective depositors and was un- 
doubtedly worth every dollar of its cost. 

Tue Bankers’ Magazine has always advocated and will continue to 
advocate greater publicity on the part of our savings banks. While 
many officials claim that it is not proper for them to spend their de- 
positors’ money in this way, how can they benefit the people of their com- 
munity more than by judicious expenditures for the purpose of promot- 
ing the saving habit and showing the strength and safety of the savings 
banks, as against the countless wild-cat investment schemes that are 
forced on the attention of the public by unscrupulous promoters? 

It is satisfactory to note that this view is steadily gaining ground. 





A NEW PUBLICATION BY THE AMERICAN BANK NOTE CO, 


OR more than a century 
the name of the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Co. 

has been known whierever 
stocks and bonds are known, 
and now, more vigorous 
than ever, the company still 
THE Im PRI NT maintains that high Pave 
a ard of excellence which has 
. SS always characterized __its 
product. For the purpose 
of calling attention to the 
high-grade printing, for 
which no less than its en- 
graving and _ lithography 
the company is famous, a 
monthly publication —- The 
Imprint—has been launched 
recently. A reproduction of 
the cover is shown here- 
with. The excellence of the 
typography and color work 
in this first issue leaves 
nothing to be desired. The 
Imprint is the creation of 
Mr. W. P. Colton, formerly 
advertising manager of the Lackawanna Railroad and originator of 
“Phoebe Snow.” Mr. Colton now has charge of the publicity depart- 
ment of the American Bank Note Co. 











BANKING PUBLICITY. 


BANKING PUBLICITY NOTES. 


FFERING a definite argument 
in “exceptional facilities’ and 

THE - : 
location as to its advantages 


Se E A & OA oe D from the customer’s point of view, the 


accompanying ad of the Seaboard Na 
National Bank tional Bank differs from much of the 
advertising of the New York city 
Offers exceptional Facilities for banks. It is well worded and well dis- 
the Despatch of Business inci- played. 
dental to Import and Export ” + 


Trades. : er 
The American National Bank of 


9 
18 B’way and & Beaver St Nashville, Tenn., prints its latest state- 
Convenient to all points in the ment in two colors on the face of the 
financial district and near the envelopes used in its correspondence. 
new Custom House. + 


The Germania National Bank of 
Milwaukee in a rather striking folder 
introduces its latest statement with the following: 


The resources of this bank have ‘been built up in less than four years. This 


growth is due to 
First. The policy, which is broad, yet sufficiently conservative to insure 


safety. 
Second. The adopting of modern methods which facilitate the despatch of 


business. 
Third. Progressiveness of management and its willingness to promote the in- 


terests of depositors. 
These, together with stability, are what have made so many satisfied depos- 


itors. 


abe 


Two Bank Accounts Safety for Securities 


Many people, especially those who hiciaiiae 
reside out of town, find it conven- paving Ge Ser dose wot De quali 
security of a box in a modern safe deposit 


ient to have two bank accounts. ecu et : ge 

, a auilt, it ls unwise to keep securities, insurance 
The opening of an account with policies, savings bank books, deeds and other 
the Old Colony Trust Company valuables in a house or office safe. The safe 
does not necessarily terminate the deposit vault does what no amount of insur- 
depositor’s conneétion with other ance can do,— it actually prevents valuables 


banking institutions. Interviews from being burned or stolen. 
invited. Boxes may be rerited at either office. 


| 
Old Colony Trust Co. | Old Colony Trust Co. 
itor | [arene im Mavmachowrs | g,"MA ORS | qarstin: [_Earest i Manachanee | "rth Of 


| 
| 


TWO RECENT ADS OF THE OLD COLONY TRUST CO., BOSTON. 
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The accompanying newspaper ad. of the Guarantee Title and Trust 
Co. of Pittsburgh has_ the 
merit of novelty and “timeli- 
ness.” 


+ 
A handsome booklet of 


generous size has been issued 
by the Bank of Commerce and 
Trust Co. of Memphis, Tenn., 
showing exterior and interior 
views of the company’s fifteen- 
story office building, and de- 
scribing and _ explaining its 
various departments. The title 
page is an emblematic repro- 
duction of two links, repre- 
senting the National Bank of 
Commerce and the Memphis Trust Co., recently consolidated. 


+ 


The American National Bank of San Francisco, which is doing some 
very effective advertising, has sent out a little folder, reviewing its prog- 
ress in 1906. From the first page we quote: 


What we did in 1906: 

Increased our deposits 541-3 per cent. 

Doubled our foreign exchange business. 

Increased our earnings. 

Increased our surplus $50,000. 

Increased the number of our individual depositors, and improved the class of 
business. : 

Largely increased our list of correspondents, both foreign and domestic. 





FROM CURRENT BANK ADVERTISING. 


; ie bank has achieved a reputation for constantly exerting every 

effort to meet the requirements of its depositors, irrespective of 
the extent of their deposits. The officers are always accessible 
and will be pleased to confer with you relative to your banking needs.— 
National Exchange Bank, Baltimore. 


+ 


An able receivership, such as this institution is prepared to conduct, 
often results in-the adjustment of difficulties and return of property to 
its owners on a paying basis—Commonwealth Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 


+ 


Business men who are desirous of securing a depository for their 
funds which in every respect is thoroughly equipped to carefully, cor- 
rectly and expeditiously handle large or small accounts, are invited to 
inspect our facilities—American National Bank, Richmond. 
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It is an important policy of this bank to give careful personal con- 
sideration to customers’ requests and to render the prompt decisions 
which mean so much to every business man.—First National Bank, 
Boston. 


+ 


Many people struggle to accumulate property, but do not give 
sufficient consideration to its disposition after death, often postponing 
the simple matter of making a Will until too late. It is the business of 
this company to carry out the provisions of Wills—Union Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

+ 


The ablest individuals are mostly the hardest pressed for time. Your 
estate demands time and care. It is our business to furnish time and 
care.—Guardian Trust Co., New York. 


+ 


Unrivalled resources of more than forty million dollars 

A critical investigation of all securities 

Impartial daily audits of all transactions 

Close attention to details by experienced officers 

And the wise supervision of a strong directorate 

Have caused this bank to become known nationally as a veritable 
Gibraltar of Finance.—Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh. 


DIVERSION OF CUBAN BANK CLERKS. 


A CCORDING to “The Review” which is published monthly by the 

employees of the First National Bank of Chicago, the bank clerks 

in one of the banks of Cuba enjoy the following diversion: 

“The older bank buildings of Cuba differ radically from our modern 
structures. They contain the inevitable courtyard, and one of the largest 
banks on the island is the proud possessor of a young crocodile which 
lives in the fountain in the courtyard. The nourishment of this reptile 
consists mainly of live rats, and business in the bank is entirely suspended 
when the porter is seen carrying the trap to the courtyard. A grand 
rush is made for points of vantage near the fountain while the trap is 
emptied of its catch, and the eager bunch of bank clerks watch the baby 
crocodile contentedly swallow its victims.” 


BANK AS A REFORMER. 


HE Union Trust Company Bank of Chicago offers a premium of 

$5 each to every Chicago drunkard who will reform for a year. 

As each man makes the promise he will receive a certificate of 

identification which he will take to the bank and have placed to his 

account, free. Every month thereafter he will be required to deposit at 

least $2 to show that he means to tread the straight and narrow path in 
the future. 





EVIEWS - 
ee 


ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





Tue Prosperity or Mexico. Published under the authorization of the 

Government, by the Editor, Francisco Trentini. Mexico: Bouligny 

& Schmidt, Sucs., printers and engravers. For sale by Stezhert & 

Co., New York. (Price $12.00.) 

Although our business relations with Mexico are important, both with 
respect to import and export trade and the investment of American 
capital in that country, the facts regarding the resources of our neigh- 
boring Republic are much less widely disseminated than they should be. 
This volume contains a wealth of information on the government area, 
soil, climate and products of Mexico, each state being considered in 
detail. The book is copiously illustrated, and the views of the scenery 
and of the notable buildings-—many of the latter being of great antiquity 
—are highly interesting. 

Mexico is a land of great wealth already developed, and still pos- 
sessed of large unexploited resources. Under the wise guidance of 
General Porfirio Diaz the country has enjoyed remarkable political 
tranquillity and great prosperity. The people are progressive, and 
welcome capital and immigration. 

The book under review is almost encyclopedic in the nature and ex- 
tent of its contents and even a bare enumeration of its more prominent 
features is impracticable. It might well serve as a text-book on Mexico, 
and could be used with great profit in many of our schools, particularly 
in those of a commercial character. The editor has rendered his country 
an important service and has also placed other countries under obligations 
by collecting and publishing such a vast fund of interesting and valuable 
information about the Republic of Mexico. 


+ 


Lapor anp Capirat: A Letter To A Lazsor Frienp. By Goldwin 
Smith, D. C. L. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Whatever Professor Smith has to say, on any subject, is worthy of 
careful attention. His utterances on the relations of capital and labor 
are just and dispassionate. He sees clearly and calmly both sides of 
the question, and fearlessly tells what he sees. 

Concerning the contention of Marx and his followers, that all wealth 
is the creation of manual labor, Professor Smith says: 

“It surely can not be imagined that this vast and varied edifice of 
civilization and this multitudinous march of human progress are entirely 
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the work of the manual laborer, and that the manual laborer is entitlec 
to the whole. Did manual labor discover America?” 


People who think can hardly deny that the ability to direct enterprise 
is an important factor in creating wealth, and that it should have its due 
reward. But there is a third element—what George Eliot would have 
called “unscrupulosity”—-that deprives the wage-earner of his due re- 
ward, and that often takes larger profits from the public than a fair 
return on the capital invested would justify. It is toward the elimination 
of this baneful element that the agitation of the present day is chiefly 
directed. 

Considering the question “whether, if the employer increases his 
profit by adding to his risk of capital or by an improved policy, the fruit 
of his own brain, the wage-earner becomes thereby entitled to an increase 
of wages, supposing his part in production to remain the same,” Profes- 
sor Smith says that “in this as in all cases wise policy as well as good 
feeling will lead the employer to give his men as much interest as pos- 
sible in the prosperity of the concern.” He further says: “Want of in- 
ducement to improving effort on the part of the workman in the shape 
of a tangible reward is, it must be owned, a weakness in the factory 
system. He would be a great benefactor who could find the cure.” 

The following extracts from Professor Smith’s essay will be found 
instructive: 

“The capitalist, it is important to observe, though the organizer, 
director and paymaster, is not the real employer. The real employer is 
the purchaser of the goods, who can not be forced by any strike or pres- 
sure to give more for the goods than he chooses and can afford. Carried 
beyond a certain point, therefore, pressure for an increased wage must 
either fail or break the trade.” 

“The state is constantly invoked as a sort of Supreme Being with 
paternal duties and a fund of its own for their fulfillment, while in 
reality it is either a mere abstraction or nothing but the government of 
the day, without any fund for its paternal bounty but that which it draws 
by taxation from the cormmunity and on which no class can have a special 
claim.” 


Judicial arbitration as a cure for industrial war, Professor Smith 
says, appears to have been disappointing in its result. “It seems im- 
possible,” he says, “for a court to forecast the changes of the market on 
which the value of labor and the just rate of payment for it must depend. 
* * * Mediation may, of course, be useful in bringing disputants 
together and inducing reflection on both sides.” 

Popular education, Professor Smith points out, has increased sen- 
sibility to social disadvantages, and generated distaste for manual labor. 
This distaste is becoming dangerous, but is “the attendant shadow of 
what all the world counts a blessing and a gain.” 

The inequalities of man’s lot are thus set forth: 


“This is manifestly an imperfect world, recognizable as the work of 
omnipotent beneticence only in so far as it may be tending toward a goal. 
No man not devoid of sensibility can have failed to reflect with sadness 
on the terrible inequalities of the human lot. Why is the life of one man 
a life of opulence, ease and refinement, that of another man so sadly the 
reverse? Why are the gifts of nature—health, strength, brain power, 
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good lvoks, long life—so unequally bestowed? Why is one man born in 
a civilized and happy, another in a barbarous and unhappy age? There 
is not only ‘something,’ but a good deal, in the world that is ‘amiss,’ and 
may, and we hope will, be ‘unriddled by and by.” Meantime, the cottage, 
so long as it has bread and affection, might, if it could look into the 
mansion, see that which would help to reconcile it to its lot.” 

The high financiers are thus excoriated: 


“As to the brood of financial brigands, generated in an age of the 
greed attending vast speculations, it is to be hoped that public justice is 
on their track. But public justice to be effectual must be impartial. There 
will be no reforin if, while the common thief goes to jail, the thief the 
extent of whose marauding and whose guilt are far above the common, 
can be received again into society and even welcomed back to his seat in 
the Senate.” 

The advantages of accumulated wealth are fully recognized in the 
following passage: “That wealth or accumulated wealth is in ilself an 
evil, let cynics or poets say what they may, will hardly be said by any 
one who asks himself how without wealth and accumulated wealth there 
could have been any great undertaking, it might almost be said, beyond 
mere self-sustenance, any undertaking at all.” 

Regarding private property in land, it is said: “What we all want of 
the land is that it shall produce bread, and the universal experience of 
the world has pronounced that land produces most bread when private 
ownership speeds the plough.” 

This great and wise thinker, who is one of the intellectual leaders of 
the English-speaking race, concludes with this counsel: 

“Human society in its general structure and features appears to be 
an ordinance of nature, and while it is capable of gradual improvement, 
far beyond our present ken, not capable of sudden and violent transfor- 
mation. * * * It would seem, then, that there is something to be 
said for acquiescing, provisionally at least, in our industrial system, 
based as it is on the general relation between capital and labor. and 
trying to continue the improvement of that relation in a peaceful way, 
without class war and havoc. Progress, in a word, seems more kopeful 
than revolution. When the socialist ideal, perfect brotherheod, is 
realized, there will be social happiness compared with which the highest 
pleasure attainable in this world of inequality, strife and self-interest 
would be mean; but all the attempts to rush into that state have proved 
failures; some of them much worse. It is conceivable, let us hope not 
unlikely, that all who contribute to progress may be destined in some way 
to share its ultimate fruits; but there is no leaping into the millennium.” 


oe 


Looxine Forwarp. By August Cirkel. Chicago: Looking Forward 

Publishing Company. (Price, postpaid, $1.25.) 

In his prefatory note the author apologizes for treating of so many 
topics. He might well have omitted the chaper relating to “Asset Cur- 
rency.” for it is marked by such strong prejudice as to render it of no 
value whatsoever. 

A sample of the lack of care betrayed in some of the author’s asser- 
tions is to be found in the following (page 340): 
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“As there are bank deposits of thirteen billions of dollars in this 
country, while there are only three billions of money in the country to 
liquidate them, when the crisis is reached, millions of depositors will lose 
their deposits.” 

Whatever may be the purpose of such a statement its effect will be 
to create distrust among people who have deposits in banks. The state- 
ment, however, is grossly misleading. It ignores the fact that a large 
proportion of these deposits are the proceeds of loans—in other words, 
that the deposit liability of the bank is offset by a liability on the part 
of the depositor for money borrowed; and, furthermore, that the system 
of re-deposit which exists to a great extent makes the deposits apparently 
much larger than they are. 

The author of “Looking Forward” is evidently sincere, but makes 
his appeal more to the emotions of his readers than to their judgment. 
In every great reform, however, the agitator has his place. The oppo- 
nents of the trusts and of all the real or imagined iniquities of the rich 
will take pleasure in the drubbings administered by Mr. Cirkel. Social- 
ism, he says. is a rainbow. . 


+ 


FiInancinG AND Enterprise. By Francis Cooper. (Two volumes; price 
$4.) New York: The Ronald Press. 


Beginning with the basis of an enterprise, the successive steps for in- 
teresting capital are fully set forth. The chapter relating to capital- 
ization is especially interesting just now. Here is what Mr. Cooper has . 
to say of excessive capitalization: “Excessive capitalization may be 
allowable and possibly not improper for the more speculative enterprises. 
For the usual business corporation it is an unmitigated evil.” 

The suggestions given in these volumes are intended to aid the pro- 
moters of sound enterprises in securing capital, and they appear to be 
well calculated to do so. There are few questions more momentous at 
the present than the organization and management of corporations. Mr. 
Cooper’s work shows how the organizers of a corporation may start right, 
which is of great importance. 


+ 


Maxine a Newspaper. By John L. Given. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. (Price, $1.50.) 


Mr. Given displays the intellectual machinery of a modern daily 
newspaper, and the curious layman or the amateur may find the specta- 
cle interesting. Regarding the changes that have taken place in the 
method of conducting newspapers, it is said: “If an old-time editor had 
attempted to enlarge the circulation of his paper by using bill-poster 
type for headings, printing colored pictures, and giving away tin 
whistles, chewing gum, false faces and kites, he would have been looked 
upon as crazy. * * * ‘To-day there are editors who are doing these 
very things, and in twelve months some of them are disposing of as many 
papers as some of the famous old editors one hears about sold in half as 
many years.” 
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Some of these old editors had other ideas than selling papers by giv- 
ing away tin whistles, chewing gum and false faces. They were behind 
the times, of course, since they merely contributed to the advancement of 
the human race, and incidentally immortalized themselves. 

In addition to describing the work of the various members of a news- 
paper's staff many valuable and practical suggestions are given that will 
prove helpful to beginners. To the preparatory studies for newspaper 
work, particularly that of leading editorial writer, we should have added 
the study of law. 

About getting a situation Mr. Given offers this plain and _ sensible 
advice: “The best course for a man who wishes to get a place on the 
staff of a newspaper to pursue, is to go to a newspaper office and ask for 
employment.” 


+ 


ProcreepINGs or THE TutrtTyY-SEconD ANNUAL CONVENTION, AMERICAN 
Bankers’ Association. 


The last convention of the American Bankers’ Association was held 
at St. Louis October 16-19, 1906, and the volume containing the proceed- 
ings appears to have been sent out about March 1. This seems to be a 
longer period of time than is necessary for the publication of a book of 
this character, and the value of the Proceedings would be greatly en- 
hanced if issued more promptly. 

With a view to securing greater accuracy in these reports, we shall 
point out a few errors noticed in a casual examination. 

On page vii, in the list of secretaries, the name of William B. Greene 
is minus the final “e;” page xi, “Horscall’” S. Hall, cashier Ticonic Na- 
tional Bank, Waterville, Me.; p. 222, “Hascoll” S. Hall. The correct 
spelling of Mr. Hall’s name is “Hascall,” as given on page 319. Page 
38, “Cheiago;” p. 61, “laudible;” p. 65 “negotiable instrument” for nego- 
tiable instruments; p. 69, “Boulton” for Bolton; p. 77, “just as same as 
now;” p. 119, “Schmeltz” for Schmelz; p. 123, “Hersch” for Hersh; p. 
131, “Russell” for Russel; p. 139, “Mechanic’s’” for Mechanics’; on page 
140 Professor Joseph French Johnson is referred to as “Mr. John 
Johnson;” p. 170, “J. H. C. Royse” for I. H. C.; p. 198, “Eckles” for 
Eckels; p. 209, “Hambletor” for Hambleton; p. 221, “Otley” for Ottley; 
p- 310, “Granger, Farwell” for Granger Farwell; p. 311, “Hackenhull” 
for Hockenhull; p. 341, what is styled an “index,” arranged according to 
the sequence of the paging, instead of alphabetically. 

In the case of a book of this kind, appearing annually, and with four 
months and over elapsing between the time of holding the convention 
and the date of publication, such blunders are inexcusable. They betray 
a deplorable lack of care upon the part of somebody, and it is setting a 
bad example for the American Bankers’ Association to publish a book 
with such numerous and palpable errors, when they might have been 
avoided by the exercise of the most ordinary care. If such a standard is 
to be tolerated it will greatly impair the value of the Proceedings as a 
permanent record of the association’s work. 

This year’s volume contains 343 pages, and is well printed, tastefully 
and substantially bound, and embellished with excellent steel portraits 
of the officers. 
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Qvasi-PusLtic Corporation AccoUNTING AND MANAGEMENT. By John 
F. J. Mulhall. Boston: Corporation Publishing Co. 


This is a practical treatise on the methods of accounting and manage- 
ment of water works, gas works, electric light works, steam heating 
works, telephone companies and electric railways. The books uscd are 
described, and illustrated by numerous forms. It is a valuable treatise 
for accountants who may be called on to arrange special forms and books 
for such companies. 


+ 


Gop Bricks or Sprcutation. By John Hill, Jr., of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Chicago: Lincoln Book Concern. (Price, postpaid, $2.18.) 
Mr. Hill points out the difference—and there is a vast difference—be- 

tween legitimate speculation and its counterfeit, as represented by the 

bucket-shop and get-rich-quick swindles. Perhaps there has never been 

a time when the crop of the latter was so prolific as it is now, and an 

expose of the methods by which the unwary are deceived is particularly 

appropriate at this time. 

There must be an appalling amount of hard-earned savings wasted in 
supporting these glittering schemes, whose total annual outlay for ad- 
vertising alone represents a very comfortable fortune. Not infrequently 
bank clerks are tempted to “speculate” as a result of the alluring prom- 
ises of some of these concerns. They would do well to read Mr. Hill’s 
book. 

Speculation at best is a hazardous business. It should never be in- 
dulged in by any one who has not ample means of his own to sustain his 
operations, and should be conducted through well-known and reputable 
brokerage houses. 

Mr. Hill has performed a valuable public service in exposing the 
shady side of speculation and showing that there is a sharp dividing line 
between legitimate speculation and gambling and swindling. 


+ 

Tue Feprrat Power Over Carriers AND Corporations. By E. Par- 

malee Prentice. New York: The Macmillan Company. (Price 
$1.50.) 

It is refreshing at this time, when there is so much heated discussion 
about corporations, to turn to this volume, which deals with the regulation 
of these institutions from a purely legal-historical standpoint. A most 
instructive part of the book is that defining the line between State and 
Federal authority. Those who, in their haste to reform existing evils, 
would turn the regulation of corporations over to the Federal Govern- 
ment, can hardly understand the full meaning of their proposal. Mr. 
Prentice has furnished information and arguments that should aid in 
forming a sober judgment concerning matters now prominent in the public 
mind. 

+ 
Secretariat Work anv Practice. By Alfred Nixon and George H. 

Richardson; also Company Law. By Thomas Price. (Longman’s 

Commercial Series; price $1.50.) 

The first part of this work deals in a practical manner with the work 
of secretaries of corporations, and the second part is devoted to the 
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British Joint Stock Companies Act. This latter part of the book will 
be found of especial value, for comparative purposes, when our own cor- 
poration laws are being so widely discussed. 


+ 


A Hanpy Boox on tHe Law or BANKER AND Customer. By James 
Walter Smith, Esq. London: Effingham Wilson. (Twenty-third 
thousand ; thoroughly revised.) 


This is an excellent Fnglish work dealing with the laws governing the 
relations of bankers with their customers, and also giving the substance 
of the laws concerning commercial paper. Although English banking 
practices differ very much from ours, many of the principles applicable 
to banking and commercial paper are common to both countries. Every 
American banker who wishes to be well informed about the legal side of 
banking in England will find this hand-book of great value. It contains 
information of a kind that the young banker or clerk is especially in- 
terested in, and may, indeed, be read with profit by all who are engaged 
in the conduct of banking operations. 


+ 


Sampson Rock or Watt Srreet. By Edwin Lefevre. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. (Price, $1.50.) 


If those who are fond of regaling themselves with the details of 
Wall Street operations are not surfeited with the contents of the financial 
columns of the newspapers, they can find more of the same kind of read- 
ing in this book. Wall Street at the present time ought to make a good 
background for a story; but the real, vital interest should be furnished 
by the characters, and their relations to each other. Just as the scenery 
of a play is incidental to the theme and action of the drama itself, so 
should it be with the setting of a story, even when laid in a locality as 


fascinating as Wall Street. 
+ 


A Satcuet Guipe ror tHE Vacation Tourist 1n Europe. By W. J. 
Rolfe. (With maps; revised annually; second edition for 1907; price 
$1.50.) Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

For the one contemplating a vacation tour to Europe there is no better 
guide than this compact little volume, prepared by Dr. Rolfe, the emi- 
nent Shakespearean scholar. It contains in a condensed and attractive 
form just what the intelligent tourist wishes to know, and while useful 
to all it will especially meet the wants of those who wish to economize in 
the expenditure of time and money. 


+ 


Law or Bits, Cueckxs anp Notes. By James Walter Smith. London: 

Effingham Wilson. 

This is a concise but apparently clear statement of the English laws 
relating to negotiable paper and has been revised to conform to the Bills 
of Exchange Act, which to some extent formed the basis of our own 
Negotiable Instruments Act. The explanations are such as will help to 
a better understanding of the legal rules and principles governing 
negotiable paper. 
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LEE, HIGGINSON & CO., BOSTON. 


NE of the oldest financial concerns in the country and one of the 
pioneers in this line in Boston is the well-known banking house 
of Lee, Higginson & Co., which began business in 1848, as Lee & 

Higginson, the partners at that time being John C. Lee of Salem and 
George Higginson of Boston. In 1853 the firm changed its name from 
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GEORGE HIGGINSON. JOHN C. LEE. 
Founders of the Firm of Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Lee & Higginson to Lee, Higginson & Co., the partners being John C. 
Lee, George Higginson, Henry Lee, Jr., and George C. Lee. 

Henry Lee, Jr., who died a few years ago, and who was one of the 
firm, was one of Massachusetts’ most prominent citizens, and up to the 
last years of his life always exhibited great public spirit, and often 


raised his voice in public in defence of or in opposition to measures in 
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which he took a lively interest, and his influence for or against any 
proposition was always a powerful one. 

Col. Lee was on the staff of Governor John A. Andrew, Massachu- 
setts’ famous war governor, and ably did he sustain the executive during 
the many trying hours through which Governor Andrew passed. Few 
people realize all that Col. Lee did for Massachusetts and her sons who 
went to the front, or how much he accomplished, often at great self- 
sacrifice. Col. Lee, however, was not a man to flinch when a question of 
duty confronted him, and his efforts were thoroughly recognized and ap- 
preciated by Governor Andrew. 

Major Henry L. Higginson, a son of one of the original founders 
of the firm, is also, in addition to being one of Boston’s foremost bank- 
ers, one of its most public-spirited citizens, and was the chief mover in 
the organization of the noted Boston Symphony Orchestra. He has 
always been actively interested in public measures, and for a long time 
has been a member of the Harvard Corporation. His munificent gifts 
to the University are still fresh in the public mind. Major Higginson 
has also been actively interested in other public measures. 

The firm first started business in the old Washington Bank building 
at 47 State street, now a part of the site of the Exchange building. In 
1853 the firm, being then Lee, Higginson & Co., moved to rooms in the 
rear portion of the Union building, a part of the extensive suite now 
occupied. Contemporary with the firm were such houses as_ Blake, 
Howe & Co., then located at No. 4 State street; Brown Bros. & Co., T. 
B. Curtis, J. Amory Davis, Edwards & Brewster, J. E. Thayer & Bro. 
and S. G. Ward. The present members of the firm are Messrs. George 
C. Lee, son of Mr. John C. Lee; Henry L. Higginson, Gardiner M. 
Lane, who was influential in the councils of the Union Pacific Railway 
Co., when its headquarters were in Boston; James J. Storrow, one of the 
leaders in Boston financial affairs, a Harvard overseer and son of J. J. 
Storrow, the famous patent lawyer to whose ability the American Bell 
Telephone Co. owes so much; George L. Peabody, George C. Lee, Jr., 
N. Penrose Hallowell, Hugh G. Levick, David Shaw. 





THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF INDIAN- 
APOLIS. 


OLIDITY and elegance with no suggestion of mere showiness, are 
S the impressions conveyed by the remodelled building of the Ameri- 
ean National Bank of Indianapolis. The building was formerly 
occupied for a long time by the Postoffice, and is 100 feet by 113, and 
built of limestone. It is on the most prominent business corner of the 
city, and since the bank purchased and improved the property, realty 
values in the locality have greatly increased. To adapt the building to 
the needs of the bank, the interior was entirely remodelled. Only slight 
modifications were made in the exterior. In its present form the building 
is said to be one of the best examples of Italian Renaissance in the 
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country. The rare architectural beauty of the banking room is only 
suggested by the accompanying pictures. Bronze and Pavanozza marble 
were used throughout in the interior construction work. 

The bank uses the first floor and the basement. The three rental 
floors (the windows of the fourth story open only on the court) give 
such an income as to render the bank’s occupation quite inexpensive. 

The American National Bank has had an interesting history. It was 
organized by John Perrin and began business February 4, 1901, with 
$250,000 capital and $366,371.75 deposits. The capital and surplus 
have been increased from time to time until they are now two millions. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS. 


The deposits at the last statement to the Comptroller were six millions 
and a half. 

Courtesy and consideration to every depositor, whether his business 
be large or small, have been important elements in the rapid upbuilding 
of the bank. Indeed, the keynote of the bank’s advertising (of which it 
has done much) is: “No account too small to receive courteous welcome.” 
The carrying out of this policy accounts for an official staff larger than 
usual. The officers are: John Perrin, president; Evans Woollen, vice- 
president and counsel; H. A. Schlotzhauer, cashier; Theo. Stempfel, 
assistant cashier; C. W. Minesinger, assistant cashier; Brandt C. Downey, 
assistant cashier; Oscar P. Welborn, auditor. 
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The Directors’ Room. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, INDIANAPOLIS 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK. 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK OF JACKSONVILLE. 


OUTHERN prosperity, which has been so marked of recent years, 
S has developed a class of banking institutions that for size, strength 
and progressiveness will compare favorably with those of any part 
of the country. The South, with its cheap raw materials, its growing 
manufactures, and its striking development along every line of healthful 
business and industry, affords in abundance the conditions requisite to a 
rapid and substantial growth of banking. The existence of these con- 
ditions has been recognized by bankers and business men throughout the 
South, and they are being taken advantage of in a way that is not only 
causing the establishment of many strong and well-managed banks and 
the enlargement of those already doing business, but that is also enhanc- 
ing the prosperity of the South by affording the necessary facilities for 
the production and exchange of commodities and the extension of enter- 
prise in general. 

One of the growing and prosperous banks of the South is the Florida 
National Bank of Jacksonville. This institution began business in 
January, 1905, as the Florida Bank and Trust Company, taking over the 
business of the Mercantile Exchange Bank, which had deposits at that 
time amounting to $1,319,938. In August, 1906, the form of organ- 
ization was changed, the bank entering the national system as the Florida 
National Bank. Its deposits were then $1,894,914, while they were 
$2,693,788 on March 22, 1907, as reported to the Comptroller of the 
Currency. This increase—-about 105 per cent. in two years—indicates 
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the energetic character of the management. A better idea of the bank’s 


position may be had from the following condensation of the statement 
as rendered to the Comptroller on March 22 last: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 

U. S. bonds and premiums 
Other bonds and _ stocks 
Banking-house and fixtures 
Other real estate 

Due from banks 

Cash in vaults 


Capital 

Surplus 
Undivided profits 
Dividends unpaid 
Circulation 


$1,940,669.98 
870.27 
104,075.00 
327,203.75 
87,399.63 


$563,462.75 
294,852.22 


858,314.97 


$3,324,533.60 


$500,000.00 
30,000.00 
29,702.83 
42.00 
50,000.00 


21,000.00 
2,693,788,.77 


$3 324,533.60 


It will be seen that the bank has ample capital; and while still a 
young institution, it has already accumulated about $60,000 in surplus 
and undivided profits, thereby emphasizing the determination of the 
management not to lose sight of the prime consideration in banking— 
safety. The large deposit totals—over half of which were secured in 
two years—show that the bank has the public confidence. This is further 
evidenced by the fact that the Florida National is a designated depository 
of the United States, the State of Florida, and the City of Jacksonville. 

As will be seen from the accompanying illustrations, the Florida 
National Bank is fittingly housed. Its building is substantial and 
beautiful and perfectly adapted to the bank’s needs, offering the 
maximum of safety and convenience. The building is constructed of 
white marble, and is an ornament to the business district of Jacksonville. 
The illustration gives a good idea of the exterior of the building, but the 
interior will bear further description. It has been arranged with careful 
regard to the convenience of the bank’s patrons, and has, at the same 
time, been decorated in beautiful taste. 

Entering the center door one faces the cashier, who, seated at his 
desk in the center of the railed inclosure, is in touch with the work of the 





VIEWS IN THE NEW BUILDING OF THE FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK. 
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bank and with the entering customer, and can from his position have a 
direct supervision over the entire business of the bank. 

At the left of the entrance a railed inclosure, comfortably fitted with 
desks, etc., is reserved exclusively for the use of ladies. 

On the right a series of handsomely fitted private offices extend from 
the front to the rear of the building. The first, known as the “customers’ 
room,” is a new feature and one that recommends itself at once to even 
the casual observer on the score of its usefulness. 

Next are the offices of the vice-presidents, easily accessible, while at 
the rear is the president’s room, handsomely fitted up, and approached 
by an ante-room. 

A large directors’ room and committee room occupy the northwest 
corner of the building. 

Safe deposit boxes on the main floor of the bank, with adjacent 
booths, where the owner of a box can examine its contents privately and 
at ease are another admirable new feature of the building. 

Light and air are provided from all four sides and also by two large 
skylights in the center of the building. The fittings of the bank are in 
keeping with the solidity, elegance and taste shown in the building itself, 
and the result obtained is a bank home of exceptional beauty, con- 
venience and safety. 

A structure of this character, well equipped, represents a well-de- 
fined policy upon the part of the officers and directors to place the Florida 
National Bank among the best-class of financial institutions in the 
South. 

A national bank is governed by strict laws, regulating its business, 
and this safeguard is supplemented by examinations made by examiners 
appointed by the Comptroller of the Currency, and by the publication 
of frequent reports of condition. All these provisions and requirements 
are in the interests of depositors of the bank, as well as of the stockhold- 
ers, and assure safety so far as it can be done by legal enactments. In 
the case of the Florida National Bank these legal safeguards are rein- 
forced by management of an exceptionally high character, composed of 
the following officers: 

President, C. E. Garner; vice-presidents, Arthur F. Perry and C. B. 
Rogers; cashier, W. A. Redding; assistant cashier, G. J. Avent. 

The directorate of the bank comprises leading financial and business 
men from all sections of the state. 

While the Florida National Bank does a general banking business, 
it also offers to the public the benefit of a savings department, the 
customers of which enjoy all the safeguards which the national system 
affords, including frequent examinations of the bank by expert account- 
ants sent out by the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington. 

In its form of organization, building, equipment and management the 
Florida National Bank of Jacksonville is in a position to render efficient 
service to banks and individuals. That its facilities are being appreciated 
is evidenced by the successful record already made, showing a constant 
and healthful growth, and foreshadowing even greater prosperity for the 
future. 





PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES BANK AND 
TRUST CO... NEW ORLEANS. 


NE of the men who have become prominent in banking in the South 
is Mr. Augustin B. Wheeler, who was recently elected president 
of the United States Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans 

for the thirteenth consecutive term. 

This event was made interesting by the struggle of two interests to 
control the stock, but Mr. Wheeler and his friends won by a handsome 
margin. 


A. B. WHEELER. 


During the thirteen years that Mr. Wheeler has managed the United 
States Bank and Trust Company it has prospered, and last year the earn- 
ings were $35,0C0 on a capital of $100,000. Losses in the whole thirteen 
years, on account of bad loans, overdrafts, etc., have been $1,300, or at 
the average rate of only $100 a year. 

Mr. Wheeler was born at New Orleans in 1854, and after being 
educated at the public schools entered a stock and bond house as office 
boy. He rose rapidly, through various grades of employment, until in 
June, 1894, when he became a partner in the firm of Hyams, Muore & 
Wheeler. 

Besides being president of the United States Bank and Trust Co., 
Mr. Wheeler is prominently identified with a number of other leading 
banking and business enterprises, and is prominent ‘socially. 





NEW CASHIER AND ASSISTANT CASHIER OF THE 
FOURTH STREET NATIONAL BANK, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


R. RENE J. CLARK, the newly appointed cashier of the Fourth 
Street National Bank of Philadelphia began his banking career 
with the Bank of North America, entering its employ in 1889 

in the capacity of general assistant. 

In 1890 he accepted a similar position with the Fourth Street National 
Bank and worked in various departments, including individual ledgers, 
discount and city collection. He is a hard worker and has filled his various 
posts with great efficiency, having few interests aside from his business. 
He is well and favorably known in the banking community and possesses 


RENE J. CLARK, WILLIAM ALEXANDER BULKLEY, 


Cashier Fourth Street National Bank, Assistant Cashier Fourth Street National Bank, 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia. 


a wide acquaintance among the bank’s customers. His last promotion 
comes as a recognition of his long and faithful services to the bank. 

William Alexander Bulkley, the newly elected assistant cashier of the 
Fourth Street National Bank of Philadelphia entered the employ of the 
Bank of North America in 1886 and on May 1, 1888, accepted a position 
as general assistant with the Fourth Street National Bank. After filling 
various positions he was placed in charge of the general ledger depart- 
ment, introducing many changes and bringing the work to a high state of 
efficiency. Later he was given charge of the collateral department, and 
for two years was auditor of the bank. 

His long and varied career with the bank has given him a wide and 
accurate knowledge of the banking business, and he is well and favorably 
known in the banking community. 

In addition to his studies of all matters pertaining to banking and 
banking law, he devotes some of his spare time to music and literature. 





MONEY, TRADE AND 
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New York, May 4, 1907. 


ASIER MONEY AT HOME AND ABROAD brought about a material 
change in the situation last month. That money should 
lend.on call in New York at twenty-five per cent. on March 14 and 

at one per cent. on April 3 is significant of the revolutionary change which 
has taken place. After the first week of April the rate at no timc went 
above three per cent., while frequently it was below two per cent. Follow- 
ing closely the improvement in the local money market came the develop- 
ment of ease in the money markets abroad. The Bank of England re- 
duced its rate of discount twice, bringing it down to four per cent., as 
against five per cent., the rate maintained since January 17. The Bank 
of Germany lowered its rate from six to five and one-half per cent., and 
the Bank of the Netherlands from six to five per cent. The Bank of 
France made no change in its rate, which was advanced in March from 
three to three and one-half per cent., but the open market rate at Paris 
is now lower than the Bank rate. 

As the New York market led in the reduction in interest rates, it is 
not surprising that it is credited with having influenced the changes 
abroad. To what degree it is not possible to estimate, but there is no 
question that for some time past New York has exerted an unfavorable 
influence on the foreign markets, the high rates ruling here being a con- 
stant menace to the gold hoardings of those centers. In fact, early in the 
month a shipment of gold was engaged, but the drop in interest caused 
the engagement to be cancelled. 

It is not so easy to explain the transformation which has occurred in 
the money situation here, nor to explain the conflicting conditions that 
exist. By general assent the relief given the money market by the United 
States Treasury disbursements in April has worked the miracle. While 
the Treasury not infrequently is responsible for disturbing the money 
market through drawing out of circulation money that is sorely needed, 
it is possible to make these Treasury absorptions something of a bugaboo. 
In the past twelve months the extreme accumulation of surplus in the 
United States Treasury has been a little more than $50,000,000 and the 
present surplus is about $28,000,000 more than it was a year ago. This, 
in the absence of any offset, might be considered a damaging infiuence, 
but when the fact is noted that the volume of circulation has increased in 
twelve months $212,000,000, the effect of the Treasury’s increase in cash 
holdings becomes less serious. 

The monthly changes in the volume of circulation and in the Treasury 
cash balances in the past twelve months are shown in the accompanying 
table: 
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CIRCULATION. | In TREASURY. 





Increase | Increase 
Amount. in previous Amount. in previous 
month. month, 





June 1... ce eeeee| $2,743,681,120 | $23,430,817 $314,219,987 $12,543,783 
July 1. 1) 2744.483'830 802:710 | —825,400;810 | ~11:180,823 
‘Aug. 1. ‘2 2275773491430 12,865,600 332,472,443 |  — 7,071.633 
Sept. 1. x 7 344,183,199 | 11,710,756 
Oct. ae 21: 5,220, 336,598,858 7 584.341 
Nov. tc] 2,868, j | *14°972,683 


Dec. 2 

Jan. 14,826,073 342,054, 
Feb. ” . 19,001,765 333,818,607 
Mar. a. | *12,180,871 353,661,214 
Apr. 3,399,86 15,678,646 345,553,544 
May 2 25,706,157 330,403,591 





* Decrease. 


In six of the twelve months the Treasury increased its balances, but in 
only one month was there a decrease in the amount of money in circula- 
tion. In the four months to September 1 the Treasury accumulated 
$42,000,000, but during the same time the volume of circulation increased 
$46,000,000. The largest increase in Treasury surplus in a single month 
was in November—nearly $21,000,000, but even in that month the money 
in circulation increased $2,000,000. In February, when nearly $20,000,- 
000 went into the Treasury, the reduction in circulation was only 


$12,000,000. 
The effect of Treasury receipts and disbursements upon the reserves 


of the New York banks is not always as apparent as is generally believed. 
Last month the Treasury let out $15,000,000 of its funds and the clear- 
ing-house banks gained nearly $21,000,000 in reserves. Part of the 
latter therefore is not accounted for by the former. The recent changes 
in the reserves of the banks are shown as follows: 


Reserves in Increase in 
New York banks. previous month. 
$266,003,800 *$1,534,400 
274,460,000 8,456,200 
283,921,700 9,461,700 
263,383,700 *20,538,000 
271,055,100 7,671,400 
257,005,800 *14,049.300 
251,107,800 *5,898,000 
250,694,500 +413,300 
281,814,100 31,11 9,600 
263,466,600 *18,347,500 
268,085,600 4,619,000 
288,892,600 20,807,000 


*Decrease. 


In four months beside last month there were extreme fluctuations in 
the reserves. In three of the four they decreased. Last Augast the 
banks lost $20,500,000, the Treasury gaining nearly $12,000,000. In 
October the banks lost $14,000,000 and the Treasury lost nearly $15,- 
000,000. In February the banks lost $18,000,000 and the Treasury 
gained nearly $20,000,000. In January the reserves of the banks showed 
the extraordinary increase of $31,000,000, while the Treasury lost only 
about $8,000,000. The influences which make for stringent er easy 
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money therefore are not entirely centered in Treasury operations. One 
dominating influence on the one side has been the constant increase in 
money supply through national bank issues and gold production and im- 
ports. On the other side is the increased activity in business, causing a 
demand for money which the enormous increase in supply has failed to 
satisfy. 

For the present, however, apprehension as to money seems to have 
been allayed. Any possible stringency which might be expected on July 
1 will be relieved to some extent by the disbursement of the Treasury 
of $35,000,000 for the redemption of the four per cent. bonds maturing 
on that date. Under the circular of April 2, issued by Secretary Cortel- 
you, offering to exchange $50,000,000 for two per cent. bonds about 
$40,000,000 have been so exchanged. There are $53,000,000 of the four 
per cents. still outstanding and a part of these will be exchanged for the 
two per cents. between now and July 1. 

In the security market there was a pronounced recovery from the de- 
cline of the previous month, but with the advance the market became dull. 
The sales of stock were 5,000,000 shares less than in April, 1906, and 
10,000,000 shares less than in the same month in 1905. There has been 
very little improvement in the bond market, which is not only very dull, 
but prices for the best classes of bonds are very low. Not in a long time 
have investors had such favorable opportunities to secure bonds yielding 
a high rate of interest upon the investment. 

The railroads, through inability to finance upon satisfactory terms 
new issues of securities, have entered upon a policy of retrenchment as 
regards contemplated extensions and improvements. It is estimated that 
there will be a shrinkage of at least $400,000,000 in expenditures for im- 
provements this year because of this policy. The commitments of many 
of the railroads, however, make the raising of new capital necessary, and 
during the month several issues have been announced. The Erie sold 
$5,500,000 one-year notes, which are said to have cost the company eight 
per cent. The Wabash is to issue $6,250,000 new short-term notes to 
take the place of notes about to mature. The Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburg is to issue $35,000,000 fifty-year four and one-half per cent. 
bonds, of which more than one-half is to retire outstanding bonds as they 
mature. The most interesting announcement was that the New York Cen- 
tral contemplates the issue of equipment trust notes to provide for pur- 
chases of equipment this year. This is unusual for that company and 
indicates the difficulty which attends the raising of capital at this time. 

Late in the month something of a sensation was caused by the decision 
of the Atchison to issue $26,000,000 of ten-year convertible bonds to bear 
five per cent. The convertible bonds previously issued are four per cents., 
and that the new issue should bear a higher rate, caused no little discus- 
sion, while a sharp decline occurred in the price of the four per cent. 
bonds. 

A further evidence of the difficulty in securing investment capital was 
afforded in the notice of the dissolution on May 1 of the syndicate which 
underwrote an issue of $35,000,000 Lake Shore four per cent. debenture 
bonds. The syndicate was able to dispose of only about one per cent. of 
the issue and the remainder is to be distributed among the members of the 
syndicate. 
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Prosperity has laid a very heavy burden upon the transportation in- 
terests of the country. Necessity has compelled the railroads to seek new 
capital in the last ten years far in excess of what was required in any pre- 
vious period in their existence. Nor in any other time have the returns 
upon the investment of new capital been as responsive to its creation as 
in the present time. 

The annual report of the Pennsylvania Railroad just issued throws 
light upon the problems which have confronted the great railroad sys- 
tems of the country. This railroad, one of the most important in the 
world, has expended enormous amounts of money in the last seven years 
and one of the results has been to increase the number of tons of freight 
moved one mile from 18,848,947,112 to 32,240,172,703 or seventy-one 
per cent. In the last seven years the company, to provide for the great 
increase in its traffic, expended nearly $196,000,000 for new equipment. 
For engines alone it spent $60,500,000; for freight cars, nearly $125,- 
000,000, and for passenger cars $10,400,000. Among other important 
disbursements were: renewals, $160,720,000; new construction, $268,- 
773,000; purchase of real estate right of way, etc., $62,703,000. In the 
six and one-half years ended June 30, 1906, the cost of material and sup- 
plies bought by the purchasing departments was $412,499,000. The 
magnitude of these figures disclose the enormous financial pressure under 
which the railways have been placed by the development of the resources 
of the country. 

One additional point relative to this company calls for mention. The 
number of officers and employees has increased since 1899 from 115,725 
to 198,930. The pay of employees whose monthly wages are less than 
$200 has been increased ten per cent. twice since 1900. The increase in 
wages will make the payroll of the Pennsylvania system this year $12,- 
000,000 greater than it was in 1906. ‘ 

With most of the railroads the increased cost of labor and material is 
at the present time a serious matter, none the less so because on the other 
side come the pressure for rate reductions now agitated in nearly every 
state. 
For several years past the net earnings of the railroads have increased 
at a rate not disproportionate to the increase in gross earnings. Recently, 
however, there have been indications that operating expenses are increas- 
ing more rapidly than earnings and the net income of some of the rail- 
roads at least are either at a standstill or falling off. From present in- 
dications the March returns of the railroads will be unfavorable. Some 
of the roads which have reported their earnings show either slight gains 
in net earnings or losses. The Chesapeake & Ohio in March gained gross 
$104,235 and lost net $129,162. The Southern Pacific, with a gain of 
$1,030,787 in gross earnings, reports a loss of $568,909 in net earnings. 
The Union Pacific reports an increase of $1,093,870 in gross earnings for 
the month and of only $150,616 in net earnings. The Pennsylvania, on 
its Eastern lines, gained in gross earnings $635,700, while the net earn- 
ings fell off $464,400. On the Western lines the gross increased $477,- 
200, but the net earnings increased only $204,800. The combined earn- 
ings therefore increased $1,112,900 gross, but the operating expenses in- 
creased $1,372,500, leaving a loss of $259,600 in net earnings. 

The earnings for the first quarter of 1907 have been reported by both 
the Pennsylvania and the New York Central systems. The former shows 
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a loss in net earnings of $843,200 and the latter of $2,258,594. The 
New York Central, after paying its dividend for the quarter, reports a 
deficit of nearly $2,460,000. With these roads as with others it is the 
increase in operating expenses and not a decrease in traffic earnings which 
is responsible for the unfavorable showing. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


January 1 to March 31, 1907. 1906, 


Eastern Lines: 
Gross earnings $37,203,541 $35,357,841 Increase, $1,845,760 
Operating expenses............ 29,118,224 26,305,624 * 2,812,600 


WOE COTM Bic 6scccscccvcees $8,085,317 "$9,052,217 Decrease, $966,900 


Western Lines: 
GOSS CRTMIEES 6 o0ccccccscccccss Increase, $1,334,700 


Operating expenses............ ” 1,211,000 
Net earnings Increase, $123,700 
Net earnings system Decrease, 843,200 


y YORK CENTRAL. 


January 1 to March 31. 1907. 1906. Changes. 
GrosS CATNINGS ......ccscccccccces $21,788,770 $21,292,255 Increase, $496.515 
Expenses 18,202,871 15,447,762 = 2,755,109 


Net earnings $3,585,899 $5,844,493 Decrease, $2,258,594 
Other income 2,359,515 1,591,681 Increase, 767,834 


Total income...............+. .. 5,945,414 $7,436,174 Decrease, $1,490,760 
Charges and taxes...........-008 5,725,922 5,522,826 Increase, 203,796 


a a is ~ $219,492 $1,913,348 Decrease, $1,693,856 
Dividends 2,679,490 1,864,973 Increase, 814,507 


i al $2,456,988 $48,375 Increase, $2,508,363 


The prosperity of the country as well as of the railroads has had for 
its foundation a series of good crops, and the sentiment widely prevails 
that good times will continue as long as the crops are satisfactory. For 
this reason the first Government report of the year on the condition of 
winter wheat, published on April 10, was awaited with much interest. 
The average was given as 89.9, as compared with 94.1 on December 1 
and 89.1 on April 1 last year. Without allowing for any reduction in 
acreage because of -winter-killed wheat, the estimated yield of winter 
wheat would be about 494,000,000 bushels, or 10,000,000 bushels less 
than was indicated last December. It is, however, about 1,000,000 bushels 
more than the actual yield last year. 

Crop conditions have been rather unfavorable during the month al- 
though the reports of injury to the growing wheat have been in many 
cases exaggerated. There is nevertheless a possibility that the wheat 
productions of 1907 may fall short of the bumper crops which have con- 
tributed to the prosperity of the country in recent years. 

The condition of general business throughout the country continues 
favorable as indicated by the record of commercial failures. The com- 
pilation made by R. G. Dun & Co. shows that the failures in the first 
quarter of the year were 3,136 in number with liabilities aggregating 
$32,075,591. This is a very favorable showing, only four times since 
1881 have the liabilities been less than this year. In 1904 the failures 
were 3,344 and the liabilities $48,000,000. Compared with 1906 there 
was a decrease of about $1.700,000 in liabilities. 

10 
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There has been a small reduction in the production of pig iron, th: 
weekly output on April 1 being 497,456 tons, as compared with 511,035 
tons on March 1, and 513,860 tons on December 1. The total production 
in March was 2,225,175 tons, or about 10,000 tons below the high record 
made in December. 

The quarterly report of the United States Steel Corporation shows 
that the steel industry is experiencing unprecedented prosperity. The 
net earnings for the quarter ended March 31 were $39,000,000, as com- 
pared with $36,000,000 in 1906, and $23,000,000 in 1905. The unfilled 
orders on hand March 31 were 8,043,858 tons, comparing with 7,018,712 
tons in 1906 and 5,597,560 tons in 1905. 

THe Money Market.—Conditions in the local money market im- 
proved very materially in April. Relief came through the operations of 
the United States Treasury, while the lower rates of discount established 
by European banks and the easier condition of foreign money markets 
generally had a favorable influence. Money on call was frequently below 
2 per cent. and after the first few days did not go above 3 per cent. At 
the close of the month call money ruled at 134@21% per cent., with the 
majority of loans at 2 per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 134 
per cent. as the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is 
quoted as 314 per cent. for sixty days, 334 per cent. for ninety days, 4 
per cent. for four months, and 414 per cent. for five to six months, on 
good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 6@7 per 
cent. for sixty to ninety days endorsed bills receivable, 544@6 per cent. 
for first-class four to six months’ single names, and 6@7 per cent. for 
good paper having the same length $f time to run. 


Money Rates In New York Ciry. 





| Dee. 1. | Jan. 1. | Feb. 1. | Mar. 1.| Apr. 1. | May 1. 





— cent. Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. \Per cent. 
27 |6 134-31 | 544-6 | 234-5 | 134-214 


g~ lee le = Joes 
5H4— 4 | 54— | HR 34e— 


ay’ ‘ 
Brokers? loans on collateral, 90 days 
to 4 month 7 5w%— 544— 42/6 — | 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 | 
months | 6 54— % | 5K%— % 16 — | 
Commercial po my? aa bilis| | 
receivable, 60 to 90 day: | 6 16 534—614 | 534-6 6 -& 
Commercial paper, time single | 
names, 4 to 6 months. | 6 534-644 | 534-6 6 — | 
Commercial paper, good | | 
names, 4 to 6 months | 644— 84— | 644— 4-7 


New York Banxs.—In the past month there were such extraordinary 
changes in the weekly statements of the clearing-house banks as to attract 
renewed attention to the fact that these statements have ceased to be a 
correct index of the banking situation. Between March 30 and April 30 
an increase of $68,000,000 in loans was reported the only possible ex- 
planation of which was the shifting of loans from Europe to New York 
and the withdrawal from the loan market of trust companies whose 
figures are not included in the bank returns. Deposits in the same time 
increased $88,000,000. Both items show a decrease of about $2,000,000 
for the last week of the month. The reserve increased $21,000,000 dur- 
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ing the month, making an increase of nearly $35,000,000 since March 
16. This is largely accounted for by the disbursements of the United 
States Treasury. 


New York City BANKs—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EAcH WEEK. 





Circula- | 


Surplus | 
er tion, | Clearings. 


| Reserve. | 


ee | 
Legal : 
Specie. | tenders. Deposits. 


| | 
8,545,200 $105,069,700 | $72,425,900 '$1,019,817,300 $15,131,275 |$° 
2'688°8 958,000 | 71 7661500 |" 1,036,713,100 |" 19.441.225 |” 50, 
312:966'300 | 73°02 “100 | 1,081,161,900 | 15.852°025 


0 215,129,400 | 74,616,300 | 1, 108,163,500 | 11, 704.825 
213,126,300 | 75,766,300 | 1,106,183, 800 | 12.346,775 


Dates. | Loans. 








Mar. 30... 
Apr. 6... 
el 


ty 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 





1905, 1907. 








MONTH. ina 
Surplus | 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


Surplus | 
Reserve. 


Resires. Deposits, 


Deposits. Deposits. 


January $1, 104, my 100 
February......| 1,189 8: 28600 
March.........| 1.179,824.900 
1,138,661,300 

| 1,146,528, 600 

| 1,136,477,700 

| 1,166,038,900 

| 1,190,744,900 





$981.301,100 
1,076,720, 000 
| 1,088, 431,800 
1,019,817 ,300 
1,106,183,300 


$4,292,575 | 
Tee | 


5,008, 

5.131.270 | 
10,367,400 

6,816,025 
12) 055,750 
18,892,475 


$13,683,425 | $977,651,300 
061, 403,100 
O0U 


$5,369,225 
26,979,550 | 


September.... 
October..... ool 
November.... 


December ,., 


1,166,587.200 
1,080,465,100 
1,042,092,300 
1,028,882,300 





7. 7.440, 025 | 34, 050, 000 
12,430,925 | 1, \015.824.100 





2,869, 400 
2.540,350 

3.049,775 
1,449,125 








2.565.375 "998,634,700 





Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; 
163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894, 


loans, $1,146- 


Non-MEMBER BAanKS—NEwW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 





Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing- House 

agents. 


Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes.) 


| Deposit in 
other N.Y. 
banks. 


Loans and 


Surplus 
| Investments. 


y osits. 
DATES. Deposits Reserve. 


Specie, 





| 

$5,570,100 | $6,693,200 | $11,228,C00 
5,749,800; 6,661,400) 13,584,800 

5, 885,400 | 6,814,700 | 14°157:200 

5,858,100 | 6,636,300! 13,825,500 

6,129.800| 6,691,400 13,381,400 


$122,584.80 $127,698,600 
123,393,300 131,552,000 
123,882,400  133.0U1,900 
124,254,900 133,558,900 
124,743,500 133,356,800 





$4,270,800 
4, 480, 500 
4,545,600 
5,204,000 
4,832,800 


so. 162,550 

* 2,411,500 
1,857,575 
1,865,825 
2,303,800 


+ 
* 
* 

















* Deticit. 


Boston BANKS. 








Leyal 
Tenders. 


Loans. Deposits. Specie. | Circulation.| Clearings. 


$201,774,000 
209,372,000 





$178,166,000 
177,128,000 
179,053,000 
181,796,000 
190,124,000 


$16,139,000 
17,037,000 
17,574,000 
18,848,000 
19,055,000 


$3,913,000 
4,224,000 
4,482,000 
4,492,000 
4,851,000 


$8,473,000 
8,511.000 
8,495,000 
8,520,000 
8,503,000 


$171,180,800 
85,972,200 
170,257,600 
156,333,800 
163,792,400 


223, 683,000 | 
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PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


Loans. | Deposits, 


| Lawful Money =e 
Reserve. Circulation,| Clearings 








$219,.512,000 | $246,100,000 $51,331,000 $14.025,600 | $133,947,2u0 
219.592.000 | 248.669 '4U0 54,51 5.000 14,017,000 162,345,300 
219,482.L00 | 253,079,000 58,548,000 14,061,000 | 148,876,500 
221,094. 000 259,584,000 62,034,000 13,998,000 | 151,297,900 
228,071,000 | 259,284,000 60,547,000 =| 13,989,000 188,310,200 


| 





Foreign Banxs.—The changes in the gold holdings of the European 
banks were unimportant. The Bank of England gained $4,000,000, 
while the other banks generally report decreases: France, $2,000,000; 
Germany, $3,000,000, and Russia $5,000,000. 


GoLD AND SILVER IN THE EvurRoPrEAN BAnks. 


| ‘March 1, 1907. “April 1907. pm 1, 1907. 


Gold. | Silver. | Gold. Silver, 





England | £36,729,623 £34,996,242 | £35,757,974 |. 

France... ee] ¥ 104, 168,157 | £39,182,743 | 103,634,780 £39; 308, 552 
Germany. na 34,656,000 f 34, 439, 000; 11,479,000 33,692,000 11. 1931 “000 
Si 118,513,000 | 5,537,000 | 117,891,0(0 6,125,000 
Austria-Hunygary.. . 45,376,000 | 12,425,000 
oo. | b 15,485,000 25,048,000 
Italy 2 82,461,000 4,985,600 | 
5,145,400 5,764,60C | 
8,327,333 | 1,668,667 
4,161 1,000 | 


620,039 £398, 022, 132 \#1080 085, 810 | | e396, 412,687 |£106,727,319 























Foreign Excuanece.—There was a continuous advance in sterling 
exchange during the month, netting four cents for long and two cents 
for sight. The decline in interest rates in the New York market was the 
governing influence, while the advance in the stock market caused the 
sale of American securities for London account. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF Eacn WEEK. 





a ; 
BANKERS’ STERLING. | Prime | Documentary 
a | commercial, Sterling, 


60 days. Sight. | Long. 60 days. 


= ae 
4.7875 @ 4.7900 | 4.8310 @ 4.8315 | 4. 8300 @ 4.8400 | 4.7814 @ 4.7844 | 4.7734 @ 4.7914 





WEEK ENDED. 








| 
ly 
4.8175 @ 4.8180 | ¢.8565 @ 4.8570 | 4.8630 @ 4.8640 | 4.8034 @ 4.80% t “8014 @ 1.813% 
4.8240 @ 4.8250 | 4.8550 m 4.8555 | 4.8600 @ 4.8605 | 4.82 G@ 4.82% | 4.8134 @ 4.82144 


4.8285 @ 4.8300 | 4.8580 G 4.8595 | .8625 @ 4.8650 | 4.8234 @ 4.8246 | 4.8154 @ ; ore 
4.4330 @ 4.8340 | 4.8610 @ 4.8620 | 4.8650 @ 4.8655 | 1.8234 @ 4.82% | 4.8234 @ 4 





Money Rates Asroan.—-The conditions became much easier in the 
money markets abroad and a general decline in rates occurred. The 
Bank of England on April 11 reduced its rate of discount from 5 to 414 
per cent., and on Apri] 25 to 4 * cent. The Bank of Germany on April 
23 reduced its rate from 6 to 514 per cent. The 6 per cent. rate was es- 
tablished on January 22, prior to which time the rate was 7 per cent. 
from December 18. The Bank of the Netherlands reduced its rate on 
April 15 from 6 to 514 per cent. and on April 23 to 5 per cent. Dis- 
counts of sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the close of the month 
were 534 per cent., against 5@514 per cent. a month ago. The open 
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market rate at Paris was 314 per cent., against 314 per cent. a month 
ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 414 per cent., against 53g@5!4, per 
cent. a month ago. 


ForeEIGN ExcHaNnGgeE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF Eacu Monts. 





Mar. 1, April 1. May 1. 


| 4.8036 — 4.8314 — 
Biss sf .83! ta0ig— 





fo Ee -} 
oO 
* 


* 


“ 


wd Commercial long 
= Docu’tary for paym’t. | 
Paris—Cable transfers 
- Bankers’ 60 a7. 
a Bankers’ sight. . 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight. . 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days 
” Bankers’ sight.. 
Belgium— Bankers’ sight.. an 
Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight. 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight . ‘ 2634— 
Italian lire—sight 5.2114—2056 


SosK 
FSLESE 


te 


et elotatetet ot ote 
8% 


cI 

Pa 
ane 
aun. 

















Bank OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





Jan, 31,1967. Feh. 28, 1907. Mar. 31, 1907. Apr. 30, 1907. 





Orentesen (exc. b’k post bills).......... £27,858,000 £21, 885,000 | £29, 260, 000 £29, 165,000 
Public deposits Slee 9, 121,000 14, 980, 000 14,916, ‘000 9,288,000 
Ni ic canen i bewceeecnbew halen 2°239) 000 42,741,000 43,046,009 465,005,000 


Government securities 15, 458,000 L 5,454, 000 15,450,000 15,321,000 
os 37,809,000 2,844,000 


oo re 29,241,000 ‘ 809, 5 
. 24° 840,000 24,187,000 25,042,000 
Coin and bullion 34,249,496 29.632 | 34,996,242 85,757,974 
Reserve to liabilities é 2 45.21% 
Bank rate of discount see % | BY 4 4¢ 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.).......... 87 87 8533 8445 
Price of silver per ounce 5 324d. 805¢d. 307,4 


Reserve of notes and coin 








Sirver.—The silver market in London was irregular the price fluctuat- 
ing between 30 and 301% pence. It closed at 30 7-16d., a net decline for 


the month of 3-16d. ~ 


Montaty RANGE oF SILVER IN LoNDoN—1905, 1906, 1907. 


| 1905. | “4 906. | 1 907. 1905. 1906. | 1907. 


MONTH. | | 
| High! Low. High| Low. | High) Low. MONTE. | Frigh .| High| Low. | High Low. 

















| | | | 
| 27 | | 5 “ 1s 
January..| 2834 3H | SME Bh atid July 27 hs is | 2918 


February | 28/4 | |August ..| 2834 
March,...| 2743 | | Bore | 30S ||Septemb'r| 28% 
Bs | 35 October..| 2844 

27 fe | 3156 | ..+» |[Novemb’r| 30% 

27% pane ||Decemb’r| 30,% 














ForEIGN AND DomEstTiIc Corin AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Sovereigns . ° $4.88 | Mexican doubloons............ $15.50 $15.65 
Bank of England notes.. = 4.88 Mexican 20 pesos 19.50 19.65 
Twenty francs.............. ate Ten guilders........scceeeeee eae 4.00 
Twenty Marks... ....02..cccces . 4.74 \ Mexican dollars....... beuseres o. 53 
Zwenty-Bve IS © | g | Peruvian soles. Sr |S 
Spanish doubloons.............15.50 15. Chilian pesos,........ estes 4644 «49% 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 30,40. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 664 @ 6734c. Fine silver (Government 
assay), 6614 @68c. The official price was 66c. 
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Nationa Bank Circutation.—Bank-note circulation was further 
expanded $2,701,000 in April and is now nearly $600,000,000, the largest 
total ever recorded. There was an increase of $3,000,000 in Government 
bonds deposited to secure circulation. The 4 per cents. of 1907 were 
reduced $26,000,000 while the 2 per cents. of 1930 were increascd $29,- 
000,000. The bonds deposited to secure public deposits have increased 
$16,000,000 to $192,681,000. Of these $88,000,000, an increase of $15,- 
000,000, consist of state, city and railroad issues. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 





Jan. 31, 1967,| Feb. 28,1907. Mar. 31, 1907., Apr. 30, 1907, 





Total amount outstanding $597,197,569 | $596,343,022 $597,212,063 | $599,913,840 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds 549,698,574 | 549,737,373 547.6383,063 | 550,204,771 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 46,498,995 | 46,605,649 49,579,000 49,709,069 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : | 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 2,500} 28,379,250 27,471,750 | 1,290,550 
Four per cents. of 1925 7.329.900 7,546,900 7,658,900 
Three per cents. of 1908-1918. 4,398,020 4,460,220 4, 
Two per cents. of 1930 497,788,350 | 495,820,700, 493,830,950 055, 
Panama Canal 2 per cents.............. 16,793,580 | 17,028,080 16,828,080 16,921,580 


$553,258,550 $552,955,950 | $550,137,900 | $553.199,050, 








The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $1,260,750: 4 per cents. of 1925, $5,420,750; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $7,- 
179,000; 2 per cents. of 1930, $65,022,750; Panama Canal 2 per cents. $12,725,800; District of 
Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $1,113,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $1,711,000; Philippine loan, $9,746,000; 
state, city and railroad bonds, $88,027,375; a total of $192,681,425. 


GovERNMENT ReveNvEs AND DispurseEMENTS.—The revenues of the 
Government continue to increase as compared with those of the previous 
year, increasing in April over $8,000,000 and since July 1, $53,000,000. 
Expenditures increased $1,000,000 in April, which represents the increase 
for the ten months of the fiscal year. The surplus for April was $5,189.- 
000, making a total of $56,475,000 since July 1, 1906. In the previous 
fiscal year the surplus for the ten months was only $4,000,000. 


Unitep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. | EXPENDITURES, 
April, Since | e April, Since 

Source. 1907, July 1, 1906. Source.* 1907, July 1, 1906. 
$27,551,058 $277,565,048 | Civil and mis... «+. $10,870,439 $106,137,974 
21,233,952 222,993,112 igo Serene 
Miscellaneous ........ 4,475,581 44,548,499 | Indians... = 13,125,313 
perie St i Pensions..... ‘ 285,02 115,786,007 

Public works ‘ 7,202,684 62,730,982 

$53,260,591 3545,106,659 | Interest K 2,276,898 28,025,335 


Excess of receipts.. $5,189,457 $56,475,751 "$48,071,134 $488,630,908 


Customs 


Foreign Trape.-—The exports and imports of merchandise continue 
to make new records. The exports in March exceeded $162,000,C00, the 
largest reported for that month in any year and an increase over the cor- 
responding month of 1906 of $17,000,000. Imports were $133,060,000, 
exceeding all previous March records and coming within $1,000,000 of 
the highest total for any month in any year, last December being the 
only month which shows a greater volume. The balance of net exports 
for the month is $29,000,000, which approximates the balance for each 
of the previous three years. For the nine months of the current fiscal 
year the exports show an increase of $108,000,000 and the imports of 
$152,000,000 causing a reduction in the excess of exports of $44,000,000. 
There was nearly $3,000,000 gold imported in March, making the net 
movement for the nine months foot up almost $84,000,000. Silver ex- 
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ports continue to decline, being $1,122,000 in March, a decrease of nearly 
$600,000. 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





MERUNANDIB. | 
—— Gold Balance. | Saver Balance. 


Im ports. | Balance. } 


MONTH OF 











$106,749,401 | $84,227,082 Exp., = .019 Exp., $1,796.633 ‘exp. +» $594,792 
132,093,964 | 96, 230, 457 | 35,863,507 Imp., 3.525,130 | 2,185,879 
119,888,449| 91,347, "909 28, ‘540, 540, ** 5,791,704 | ** 1,980,467 
-| 136,978,429 110,431,188 26,547,241 | °** 2.740,808 | * 1,659,836 
coccere ++} 145,510,707 | 113,597,577 81.913,130 Exp., — 287,932! ‘* 1,703,973 
Raina eoeee| 162,689,950 133,323,085 | 29,366,865 Imp., 2,881, ad | 1,122,322 


NINE MONTHS. | 


1,080,987,514 | 678,694,539 Exp., 402,292,975 = 1,208,163 | lexp.. 16.524,903 
1,114, 162,027 | 777, 0021217 | 337,159,810; * * 21,012,735 19,011, 434 
1,167,835,075 745.7 10,093 | 422.124.982| ** 56,008, 452 | * 15,313,680 


1,145,039,237 | 839,430,114 | 305,609, 123 Exp., 49,515,988 | * 17,533,200 
> «| 1;343,902,090| 913:555,097 430,346,993 Imp., 16, 890,540 | | ** 18,154,734 
_ ea sees) 1,451,904,971 |1,066,059,911 | 385.845,060| ‘+ ° 83,847,545 10,328,079 











Unirep States Pusiic Dest.—The statement of the public debt on 
May 1 shows that $46,000,000 of the 4 per cent. bonds of 1907 were re- 
tired in April, making $58,000,000 extinguished since March 1. Only 
$53,500,000 are now outstanding. The 2 per cents. of 1930 were in- 
creased about $40,000,000 and the total bonded debt therefore shows a 
decrease of Jess than $7,000,000. The balance in the Treasury was re- 
duced about $1,500,000 and is at present $401,000,000. The debt less 
cash in the Treasury at the close of the month was $903,000,000, a re- 
duction for the month of $6,000,000, and since January 1 of $32,000,000. 


UNITED STATES Pusiic DEBT. 


Feb. 1,1907. | Mar. 1,1907.| April 1, 19907.. May 1, 1907. 











Interest-bearing debt: . 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent $595,942,850) $595, ay 350 $595,942,350 | $635,.609,050 
Funded Joan of 1907,4 per cent 113,617,050} — 111,696,306 99,830,800 53,500,600 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 25,80 Dat C 25, 23,620 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent..............060- 118,489,900 118,489:900 118,489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 63,945,460 63,945,460 3, 63,945,460 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent. 30,000,000 30,000,000 30,000, 000 | 30,000,000 


Total interest-bearing debt........... "$922, 020, 560, $920,099,510 | $908,283, 660  $901.568,630 
Debt on which interest has ceased 1,095, "145 1,095,695 1,095,365 1,095,135 
Debt bearing no interest: “s 

Legal tender and old demand notes. | $46,734,298;  346,784,298|  346.784,298 | 346,734,298 
National bank note redemption acct. 45,434,571 46,005,527 49,046,767 48,463,418 
Fractional currency........... Magseades 6.865.237 6,864,477 6,864,477 6,864,477 














Total non-interest bearing debt......| $399, 034, 106 | $399,604,302 | $402, 645 5,542 | $402 062, 193 
Total interest and non-interest debt. 1 »322,150, and | # 320, r0 508 | 1,311,974, *568 1, 304, "725,959 
Certificates and antes offset by cash in 
the Treasur: | 
Gold certifica ne 652,570,869 646,082,869 652,191,869 672,336,869 
475,642,000 471,993,000; 471,673,000 476,150,000 
Treasury notes of 1890..... neetndvnedes ‘ 6,488,000 | 6,385,000 | 6,282,000 6,182,000 


Total certificates and notes..... - $1,134, 700,869 | $1, 124, 460, 869 | $1,130,146, 869 $1,154,668,869 
Aggre souse debt ........ ° 2,456,851, 281 2,445,260,37 1 2,442, 121,487 | 2,459,894,828 


n the Treasur g 
Total cash assets wis eeeecrececcecsoccens ia | 1,636, 074, 417 | 1,635,484, 485 | 1 648,790,810 | 1,672,151,086 


Demand liabilities. | 1,241,866, "211 | 1, 1235, 829, 830 | 1,2 245, 922,807 | 1,270,762,744 


Re ‘spiiisiiiadbiniteal | $394,708,206 | $400,154,654 | $402,888,002| $401,388,342 
Gold reserve............ sesdemmemesached | 150,000,000 | 150,000,000 150,000,000) 150, 000 
Net cash balance............sseeees ceeee| 244,708,206 | 250,154,654 | 252,868,002] 251,388,342 


| 
$394,708,206 | $400,154,654 | $402,868,002 | $401,388,342 
927,442,206 | 920,644,854| 909,106,566) 903,387,617 
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Money 1n CircutatTion IN THE Unitep Startes.—Nearly $26,000,- 
Vv00 was added to the volume of currency in circulation in April, bringing 
the per capita circulation up to $34.16, an increase of twenty-five cents 
for the month. The largest increase was in gold certificates, more than 
$20,000,000. 


. Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Feb. 1,1907. | Mar. 1, 1907.| Aprit 1, 1907.|May 1, 1907. 





Gold coin $695,539,841 | $692,895,812| $690,459,279 | $691,481 ,469 
Silver dollars 82,917,781 82,923,706 82,528,304 
Subsidiary silver 120,408,163 | | 120,778,109 121,059,583 | 121,349,701 
Gold certificates 617,564,6°9| 601, 459, 399 610,178,479 | 630,371,839 
Silver certificates 462,936,189 | < 466,962,033 | 469,829,163 
Freasury notes, Act July 14, 1890, } 6,271,741 6,168,758 
United States motes,..........seseccceveee "559,724 | 338, 927, 518| 341,746,454 | 341,979,242 
National bank notes 578,246,907 | 582, 758,023 | 586,823,643 | 588,397,549 


‘ $2,902,902,098 | $2,890, 721,222 $2,906,399, 868 |$2,982,106,025 
Population of United States 2 85,484,000 | 85,602,000 85,720,000 85,838,000 
Circulation per capita $33.96 | $33.77 $33.91 $84.16 

















Money 1N THE Unitep States Treasury.—The net cash in the 
Treasury was reduced during the month $15,000,000, making a total of 
$23,000,000 withdrawn since March 1, although the Treasury surplus 
shows an increase of over $1,000,000 for the same time. By paying off 
bonds and depositing public funds in the banks the Government is pre- 
venting an accumulation of money in the Treasury. 


Money IN THE UNITED StTaTEs TREASURY. 





Feb. 1, 1907. Mar. 1, 1907. |Apra. % 1907. May 1, 1907. 


Gold coin and bullion yy "$912, 076,615 | $920,984.471| $926,412,272 
Silver dollars 485,333,749 | 485,327,824 485,723,226 
Subsidiary silver 7066, 315 7,361,332 | 875.52 8,419,788 
Onited States notes. 121, *2G2 7,758, 498 | 4,701,774 

17. 950. 662 13, 584. 999 | 1: 388, 420 | | 11,516,291 


al $1,420,793,025 $1,426,110,193 '$1,428,960,707 | $1,436,778,351 
Certiticates and Treasury notes, 1890, | 
outstanding 1,086,974,418 | 1,072,448,979 | 1,088,407,253| 1,106,360,760 


Net cash in Treasury $333,818,607 | $353,661,214 | | $45,568,544 | $330,403,591 














Supprty or Money 1n tHE Unirep States.—The total stock of money 
in the country is still growing beyond all previous proportions. The in- 
crease in April was $10,500,000, of which $6,500,000 was in gold, $2,- 
700,000 in national bank notes and $1,300,000 in fractional silver. 


SupPLy oF MoNEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Feb. 1, 1907. | Mar. 1, 1907. pets 1907.| May 1, 1907. 








Gold coin and bullion $1,598,116, aod $1, 604,972,427 ‘$1, 611,373,750 |$1, elt. = 741 
Silver dollars 508,251, 568,251,580 | 568,251.530 | 1,580 
Subsidiary silver | 12%, 474, 178 | 128, 134, 441 | 128, 435.053 | t20" 700, 489 
United States notes............. vecccccece| 346,681, 016 | 346, 681, 1016 | 346,681,016 346,681,016 
National bank notes | 596, 197, 569) 596, 343, 022) 597, 212, 063 | 599,913,840 


WO ib odeenins ics ccenuscksveotbonse 3.200.700 8.21.8 2, 953, 412 [$8,262,509,616- 














NEW YORK CITY 


—The Panama Bank, which is thc 
New York branch of the Panama Bank- 
ing Co., located on the Isthmus of 
Panama, has removed from 17 State 
street to 90 West street. 


—Leslie R. Palmer and others have 
incorporated the Brunswick National 
Bank to do business in the new Eruns- 
wick Building at Twenty-seventh street 
and Fifth avenue. The ‘bank will have 
$200,000 capital and the same amount of 
paid-in surplus, 


—At the recent annual meeting of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. C, R. Newton was 
added to the board of directors, and 
the other directors of the company 
were re-elected. 


—Walter F, Albertson has resigned 
as a national bank examiner for the 
New York district to become cashier 
of the new Copper National Bank. Mr. 
Albertson is from Illinois, and was for 
five years examiner for the District of 
Columbia. George, T. Cutts, examiner 
for the Philadelphia district, will be 
transferred to New York to supply the 
vacancy caused by Mr. Albertson’s 
resignation, 


—The Mutual Alliance Trust Co. has 
bought a site for another’ branch 
building at 266 and 268 Grand street. 


—Pending the erection of its 
building, the Importers and ‘Traders’ 
National Bank will occupy the quar- 
ters at 303 Broadway temporarily used 
by the Chemical National Bank, which 
is now in its new home at 270 Broad- 
way. 


new 


—Henry C., Deming has resigned as 


president of the Mercantile Trust Co. 
after having been connected with the 
company for twenty-seven years, and 
will take an extended rest in Europe 
in the hope of restoring his health, 
which has become somewhat impaired. 
Resolutions were adopted by the board 
of directors expressing appreciation of 
Mr. Deming’s long and loyal service 
and regretting that the state of his 
health constrained him to resign. 
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—Following are proposed amend- 
ments to the rules of the New York 
Clearing-House Association, to be voted 
on at the next regular meeting: 

1. Banks acting as redeeming agents 
for other institutions not members of 
this association, shall keep and main- 
tain in their own vaults, a cash re- 
serve of net deposits equal to the 
highest percentage of reserve required 
by law of any member of this associa- 
tion, 

2. No member of this association 
shall send or pay through the exchanges 
checks or other items drawn on banks, 
bankers or trust companies, not mem- 
bers of this association, by customers 
thereof in Greater New York, and made 
payable at a clearing-house bank, un- 
less the same shall first be accepted 
and made payable at a clearing-house 
bank, by the bank, banker or trust com- 
pany upon which they are drawn. 
This provision shall also apply to non- 
members making exchanges through 
members of this association. 

3. Add to section 16: The several 
items of the weekly statement are to 
comprise the following: 

Loans and Discounts—Loans, dis- 
counts and stocks and bonds and mort- 
gages owned by the bank. Speciie—Gold 
and silver coin, United States and 
Clearing-House gold certificates and 
United States silver certificates. Legal 
tender notes—United States legal ten- 
der notes of all issues. Circulation— 
Amount outstanding. Deposits—Gross 
deposits and unpaid dividends, less ex- 
changes for the clearing-house, amounts 
due from other banks for collection, 
notes of other banks and checks on non- 
clearing institutions in this city. 


-——-The new National Copper Bank, 
located in the Trinity Building. 111 
Eroadway, is now open for business. 
Charles H. Sabin, formerly of the 
National Commercial Bank, Albany, is 
president, and Walter F. Albertson, 
formerly national bank examiner for 
the New York district, is cashier. This 
bank represents the large copper in- 
terests of the country, and it is said 
will have about $20,000,000 deposits from 
the start. 


—The Greenwich Bank of 402 Hudson 
street is to have a new building at 
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Sixth avenue and Thirty-fifth street, 
to cost $60,000. 


—On April 12 the Fourteenth Street 
Bank, one of the prominent state banks 
of the city, was admitted to membership 
in the clearing-house association. 

A few months ago the capital of this 
bank was increased from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000. It has $360,000 surplus and 
about $50,000 undivided profits, 


—On April 26 formal announcement 
was made of the merger of the Colonial 
Trust Co. with the Trust Company of 
America, the former company con- 
tinuing to do business as a branch of 
the latter. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—At thé annual meeting of the 
Boston Clearing - House Association 
April 8 Franklin Haven was re-elected 
president and Arthur W. Newell secre- 
tary. The total membership of the 
association is twenty-one; the combined 
capital of the banks, $25,650,000; the 
surplus, $24,413,000, and aggregate de- 
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BANK DIRECTORS 


Their Powers, Duties and Responsibilities 
By John J. Crawford 


The growing disposition to hold directors of 
banks to a strict accountability makes it 
vitally important that every such officer 
should acquaint himself fully with the duties 
and responsibilities of his position. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s book gives this information fully and 
concisely. Price, 50 cents. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
90 William St., New York. 





posits $209,478,000. The foreign depart- 
ment’s total collections were $628,335,- 
761, am increase of $10,508,257. 


—George E. Brock, who has been 
treasurer of the Home Savings Bank of 
Boston for four years, was recently 
elected president to succeed the late 
Charles H. Allen, Mr. Brock was born in 
Brighton in 1860. At the age of nineteen 
he became a messenger in the National 
Market Bank of Brighton and in 1891 
was chosen treasurer of the Brighton 
Savings Bank, a position he retained 
until elected as treasurer of the Home 
Savings Bank in 1903, 


—Russell G. Fessenden was recently 
elected president of the American Trust 
Company to succeed T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, resigned. 


—To remove all apprehension regard- 
ing the payment of dividends of the 
New Britain (Ct.) Savings Bank, 
caused by the heavy defalcation of a 
former treasurer of the bank, Hon. 
Philip Corbin, the president, has 
guaranteed the payment of the cus- 
tomary annual dividend of four per 
cent. from July 1, 1907, to January 1, 
1909, 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Executive Committee of Group 
VII New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion met at the Crescent Club, Brooklyn, 
on April 3, as the guests of the chair- 
man, Edmund D. Fisher, with the fol- 
lowing gentlemen present: Edmund D. 
Fisher, Henry M. Randall, Valentine W. 
Smith, Milton J. Davies, Hiram R. 
Smith, and Charles S, Mott. 

The spring meeting of the group was 
held April 24, at the Assembly, at which 
time Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Dr. F. A. Cleve- 
land, the author of “Banks and the 
Treasury’ were the principal speakers. 


—A report compiled by tthe Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce shows 
that $350,000,000 is paid annually to the 
wage earners of the Pittsburgh district, 
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a majority of whom are included in the 
250,000 workmen employed in the 3,029 
manufacturing plants of the district. 
The production of the district for last 
year was 551,000,000 tons. 

It requires 3,500.000 freight cars a year 
to transport the product of the district, 
and the railroads last year carried 113,- 
000,000 net tons of freight, while the 
steamboats transported 9,000,000 more 
tons, a grand total tonnage for the year 
of 122,000,000 tons. 

The coal product of the district alone 
was 46,000,000 tons. The production of 
steel was over 6,500,900 tons. Nearly 
7,500,000 barrels of petroleum were pro- 
duced, while about 750,000 tons of steel 
rails were manufactured. The blast 
furnaces of the district turned out 5,- 
410,000 tons of iron in 1906. 

The value of some classes of manu- 
factured products are shown by these 
figures: Electrical and auxiliary man- 
ufacturers, $45,000,000; air brakes, -$10,- 
416,000; under-ground cable and wire, 
$15,000,000; railway switch and signal 
appliances, $45,100,000. 

In the steel-car plants) 47,500 men 
constructed 80.000 cars, using in their 
manufacture 1,000,000 tons of steel. One 
thousand mills and 17,000 families con- 
sumed 250,000,000 cubic feet of gas dur- 
ing the last year, while the total pop- 
ulation of the district is 760,357 people. 


—David O. Watkins, Banking Com- 
missioner of New Jersey, recently is- 
sued his statement of the condition of 
the State banks, trust companies and 
savings banks in New Jersey. The state- 
ment covers 112 institutions. They 
have total resources of  $292,458,457. 
The combined deposits amount to $287,- 
026,894, and the surplus funds to $22,- 
768,801. 

The number of trust companies re- 
porting is sixty-nine, with the following 
showing: Resources, $176,448,919; de- 
posits, $131,838,798; surplus, $15,221,706. 

State banks to the number of seven- 
teen report as follows: Resources, $15,- 


268,691; 
$1,045,000. 
The savings banks 
twenty-six institutions 
of $100,790.846; deposits 
and surplus of $6,492,094. 


deposits, $11.744.386; surplus, 
report covers 
with resources 

of $93,443,710, 


—At the recent annual convention 
of the New Jersey State Bankers’ As- 
sociation, at Atlantic City, the following 
officers were elected: President, Henry 
G. Parker, New’ Brunswick;  vice- 
president, W. C. Heppenheimer, Ho- 
boken; treasurer, Edward J. Howe, 


YoorHEES & (oMPANY 


SJ PECIALIS TS IN SANK Aid VERTISING 
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YOUR BANK 
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throughout the United 
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Write for interesting 
information now— 
while it is on 
your mind, 
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Princeton; secretary, William J. Fields, 
Jersey City; executive committee, John 
D. McGill, Jersey City; Hugh H. Hamill, 
Trenton; William M. Franklin, East 
Orange, and Henry H. Pond, Vineland. 

The report of William J. Field, secre- 
tary of the association, showed that 
there are now in New Jersey, twenty- 
six savings banks, sixty-eight trust 
companies, seventeen State banks, and 
- 151 national banks, a gain of five over 
last year. A gain of 14,529 depositors 
has been made by the national banks 
during the year, and trust companies 
have gained 27,409 depositors in the 
same time. 


—Herewith is presented an illustra- 
tion of the new building being erected 
at West Chester, Pa., for the joint oc- 
cupancy of the Farmers’ National Bank 


FARMERS AND MECHANICS’ TRUST Co. 
BUILDING, WEST CHESTER, Pa. 


and the Farmers and Mechanics’ Trust 
Co., the latter a new institution which 
began business on April 1 with $250,- 
000 capital and $150,000 surplus. Its 
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officers are: President, P. M. Sharples, 
vice-president. P. S. Darlington; sec- 
retary and treasurer, H. J. Haas. 

The Farmers’ National Bank is an 
old and highly prosperous institution, 
its deposits now amounting to $540,000, 
an increase of 120 per cent. im the last 
year. Its officers are: President, D. T. 
Sharples; vice-president, J. Comly Hall; 
cashier, William Dowlin. 

Granite, steel and concrete willl be the 
principal materials used in the new 
structure, which is to be six stories in 
height and fitted up with the latest im- 
provements used in modern office 
buildings. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—The Lowry National Bank of At- 
lanta now reports $500,000 capital, 
$602.459 surplus and profits, and $3,- 
292,237 deposits. 


—As shown by tts’ statement of 
March 22, deposits of the First National 
Bank of Nashville, Tenn., were $4,- 
131,298—an increase of $1,050,000 in the 
past year. 


—One of the highly prosperous banks 
of the country is the Valley Bank of 
Rosedale, Miss., which since the second 
year from its opening in 1898, has paid 
annual dividends ranging from 125 to 
150 per cent. At the close of the last 
fiscal year the earnings were sufficient 
to justify a dividend of from 155 to 160 
per cent, 

Officers of this thriving bank are: 
President, D. Reinach; vice-president, 
W. B. Roberts; cashier, J. L. Wilson. 

The capital is $10,000 and deposits 


$324,000. 


—The Perry Banking Company, at 
Perry, Florida, has been organized and 
is mow open for business with $40,000 
capital paid in. The following officers 
have been chosen: President, D. G. 
Mallory; vice-presidents, Jno. McLean 
and Thos. B. Puckett; cashier, J. H. 
Scales. President Mallory is vice- 


Bank Messengers’ Wallets 


ADE in black seal grain cowhide leather, with 
bellows pockets of double extra quality khaki 


cloth. 
Edges are bound with cowhide split leather and 


sewed with ly noe A silk 
Original in design and constructed under personal 
supervision by expert workmen. 
We confidently recommend these wallets where 
long service and good appearance are factors. 


Sample Wallet sent on approval. 
THE BOSTON POCKET BOOK CO. 


64 Warren Street, Boston, Mass. 





STATEMENT MARCH 16, 1907 


RESOURCES. 
Demand Loans . $1,335,937.13 
Time Loans 2,056.863.75 
Other Investments 273,023.25 
COME «ss a 878,862.59 3,844,664.53 
$4,544,686.72 $4,544,686.72 


GEO. M. BARNUM, JR., Treasurer 
ROBERT G. SHAW, JR., Asst. Treasurer 


LIABILITIES. 

$400,000.00 
200,000.00 
190,022.19 


Capital . 
Surplus. . ° 
Profit and Loss. 
Deposits 


CHARLES B. Jopp. President 
GEORGE H. Poor, Secretary 


William M. Bunting 
Melville L. Comb 
Charles 8. Cook 
Amos 8S Crane 
John F. Crocker 
Cyrus S. Hapgood 
Robert F. Herrick 


DIRECTORS 
Charles A. Hopkins 
Arthur K Hunt 
Charles B. Jopp 
Thomas Lahey 
Goorge H. Poor 
Charles W. Smith 
Henry B. Sprague 


Philip Stockton 
Galen L. Stone 
Charles H. Utley 
Edgar Van Etten 
Eliot Wadsworth 
Wilbur F. Whitney 
Henry D. Yerxa 


Ira G. Hersey John Phillips Reynolds, Jr. 


PENN MUTUAL BLDG., 20 MILK ST., BOSTON 


president of the Inter-State Lumber 
Co., and president of the Perry Grocery 
Co., and is a well-known and success- 
ful business man. Vice-president Mc- 
Lean’s home is at Douglas, Ga. He 
is vice-president of the Powell-MicLean 
Co., of Perry, of which Vice-President 
Puckett is secretary and _ treasurer. 
Cashier Scales is from Tifton, Ga., 
where he has made a splendid record as 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Tifton, placing that bank among the 
foremost country banks of Georgia. 
Among the directors and stockholders of 
the Perry Banking Co. are: E. W. Lane, 
president Atlantic National Bank, and 
Jno. H. Powell, president Consolidated 
Naval Stores Co., both of Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Morgan V. Gress, president 
Gress Mfg. Co., of Tifton, Ga., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Hattiesburg, Miss.; 
R. L. Dowling, vice-president Dowling 


Lumber Co. of Dowling Park, Fla.; C.- 


H. Brown, president First National 
Bank, Live Oak, Fla.; Frank Spain, 
cashier Bank of Quitman, Ga., and a 
number of merchants, naval stores and 
lumber men of Perry and that section. 
Cashier Scales has resigned from the 
First National of Tifton, Ga., though 
retaining his stock, and takes active 
management of the new institution at 
Perry. 


—This seems to be the day of youth in 
banking, and many young men are find- 
ing important places in the management 
of the country’s banks. One of these 
is W. O. Self, president of the Bank of 
Ninety-six, S. C., which was _ estab- 
lished lest September with $25,000 paid- 
in capital. Its report to the State 
Bank Examiner on March 19, 1987, 
showed $4,000 undivided profits and 
$1,771 reserve fund. 

Mr. Self is twenty-four years old. 
He was born at Edgefield, S. C., and 
attended a country school until about 
sixteen, when he went to Clemson Col- 


lege. In the fall of 1902 he became a 
bookkeeper for the Ninety-six Oil Mill, 
where he remained until May, 1903, 


W. O. SELF, 


President Bank of Ninety-six, 
Ninety-six, S. C. 


when he became bookkeeper for the 
Cambridge Bank of Ninety-six. In 
May of last year he resigned this posi- 
tion, and on June 10 was offered the 
presidency of the Bank of Ninety-six, 
then being organized, 


WESTERN STATES. 


—Plans have been drawn for a seven- 
teen-story building to be erected by 
the Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Chicago. The cost of the building is 
placed at $1,000,000. 
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New England 
National Bank 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AN especially safe and 

desirable depository for 
the funds of Sabings Banks 
on which a satisfactory 
rate of interest Will be paid 


Capital and Surplus, $1,850,000 








—The Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis took a page advertisement in 
a local newspaper recently to set forth 
the advantages of its travelers’ checks. 


—Improvements of a _ substantial 
character have been made in the build- 
ing of the Mahaska County State Bank 
of Oskaloosa, Iowa. Not only has the 
building been thoroughly remodeled, but 
it has been equipped with a new iron- 
clad steel-lined vault of the most mod- 
ern construction, safe-deposit boxes, and 
mahogany furniture. 


—Banking items from Kansas City: 
Cc. S. Jobes retires from the presidency 
of the American National Bank, be- 
coming vice-president of the Pioneer 
Trust Co. John Worthington, hereto- 
fore vice-president of the American 
National, is moved up to the presidency, 
and G. B. Gray, who until a short 
time ago was cashier of the bank, 
succeeds Mr, Worthington as _ vice- 
president. 

The Bankers’ 
meve its office to 
st.ects, 

The National Bank of Commerce is 
erecting a new building at Tenth street 
and Grand avenue. 

The American National is renovating 
an old building at Tenth and Walnut 
streets and expects to move in as soon 
as the changes are coniplete, 


Trust Company will 
Tenth and Main 


SIGNS 


FOR 


The New England National is pre- 
paring to build at Tenth street and 
Baltimore avenue, opposite the First 
National’s fine building. 


—According to its January 26 state- 
ment the Central National Bank of 
Kearney, Nebr., had $50,000 capital, 
$11,000 surplus and profits and $229,- 
497 deposits. Since January there has 
been a gain of $100,000 in the latter 
item. This bank takes pride in these 
rules: ‘‘No premium on bonds;” ‘no 
part of capital invested in real estate;”’ 
“no notes given by stockholders;” ‘no 
excessive loans.’’ The bank began 
business February 4, 1903, and has paid 
regular semi-annual dividends and 
added $10,060 to surplus. The officers 
are: President, W. T. Auld; cashier, 
A. U. Dann; assistant cashier, C. W. 
Norton. Mr, Norton was elected to his 
present position on March 1, having 
formerly been cashier of the First 
National Pank of Wolbach, Nebr. 


—Pueblo, Colo., was designated a 
reserve city, April 16, under the act of 
March 3, 1887, as amended by the act 
of March 3, 1903. 


—The savings deposits held by Chica- 
go banks have reached a new high 
record. According to the last call the 
total held by the forty-two banks is 
$158,991,128, an increase of $2,969,642, or 
1.26 per cent. compared with the fig- 
ures shown by the previous report is- 
sued at the close of January. 


—Reports of the State and Mutual 
savings banks of Wisconsin on March 
22 showed: 411 banks against 413 on 
Jan. 26, 1907; total resources, $124,- 
505,852, or $5,524,228 increase over the 
January figures, 


—The building to be erected for the 
Provident Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Cincinnati will be fifteen 
stories, and the bank ‘will occupy the 
entire lower: floor, which will afford a 
banking-room about ninety-four feet 
square, 


—The American National Bank of 
Indianapolis has $1,500,000 capital and 
$11,772,000 resources—both items being 


Catalog B on application 


‘CH BUCK:&CO- 


309 Washington Street 


BANKS 


Boston, Mass. 
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We make a specialty of industrial 
securities that monopolize some 
needed public utility, the profits 
INDUSTRIAL upon which depend on _busi- 
ness operations, rather than Stock 
SECURITIES Exchange manipulation. Inves- 
tors desiring the benefit of our 
investigation, experience and services should write for 


information. STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION, 
Brunswick Building, Madison Square, New York. 








the largest reported by any bank or 


trust company in Indiana, 


—Missouri bankers are to have their 
convention at Kansas City May 22 and 
23. 


—Edward D. Keys, who has been 
cashier of the Farmers’ National Bank 
of Springfield, Ill., since its organiza- 
tion in 1882, has been elected president 
of the bank to succeed the late Dr. S. 
Mendenhall. 


—Iowa bankers will hold their annual 
convention at Clinton June 18 and 19. 
The membership is now 1,200 against 
a total of perhaps 1,500 banks in the 
state. Secretary Dinwiddie is ener- 
getically laboring to “make it unani- 
mous.” The association is doing ex- 
cellent work in protecting its members 
against burglars, and also along other 
lines, 


—The Winconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee recently reported over $20.- 
000,000 total resources—a record for any 
bank in the Northwest outside Chicago. 
These figures also represent a gain of 
$4,000,000 in the past year. 


—Ohio bankers will hold their seven- 
teenth annual convention at Cincinnati 
June 26 and 27. 


—The First National Bank of Fre- 
mont, Nebr., which is the oldest bank 
in the country, having been organized 
in 1872, shows by its last report to the 
Comptroller a continuation of the pros- 
perity which it has enjoyed under the 
present management for the past three 
years. 

This bank has $150,000 capital; $17,000 
surplus, and $653,000 deposits. Its of- 





semi-annually, is the rate allowed on 
deposits in our savings department. 


Burlington Crust Company 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
Capital, $50,000 Surplus (earned) $225,000 


B. B. Smalley. Pres. 
H. L. Ward, Vice-Pres. F. W. Elliott, Treas. 


/ PER CENT per annum compounding 
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President, H. J. Lee; vice- 
president, E. R. Gurney, who is the 
active manager, and a man of wide 
banking experience; cashier, D. A. 
Lumbard; assistant cashier, J. H. 
Williams. 


ficers are: 


—Through an error the figures relat- 
ing to the First National Bank of 
Zanesville, Ohio, were incorrectly re- 
ported in our January Bankers’ Direc- 
tory. 

This institution, which is known as 
“Zanesville’s Grand Old Bank,’’ had on 
March 22 last, $300,000 capital, $384,792 
surplus and profits, and $2,425,531 de- 
posits, while the total resources were 
almost $3,500,000. 

The bank’s surplus account and the 
deposits have shown a large and steady 
growth, and the accumulation of the 
former item to a figure in excess of the 
capital is indicative of the sound and 
able policy which characterizes the 
management and which has been re- 
sponsible for the bank’s prosperity. 

The officers of the First National 
Bank of Zanesville are: President, C. 
Stolzenbach; vice-president, Geo. H. 
Stewart; cashier, W. P. Sharer; as- 
sistant cashiers, J. B. Larzelere and 
W. H. Pierpoint. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


—The First National Bank of Evans- 
ton, Wyo., began business on February 
11 last, succeeding the banking firm of 
North & Stone, established in 1873. The 


BANKERS — 


EVER TRY 
JAVA COFFEE ? 


E are direct receivers and can supply 

you with “straight goods” in small 
sacks at a min.mum price. To introduce 
our specialty we are offering an exception- 
ally fine-drinking, roasted JAVA coffee 
at 20% per lb.; in original half-mats con- 
taining 30 lbs. ($6.15). 
thirds of the usual price charged for coffee 


This is about two. 


of ordinary quality. 


Sample and full particulars will be gladly 
sent upon request. 


United Coffee Company 


440 BERGEN ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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§2’-~Farm Mortgages--B3” 
Taken Back If Not As Represented 


All our loans on productive improved farms. 

For inspection we will send, upon request, 
mortgage in almost any sum to your own 
Bank or Trust Company. 

Fourteen years’ vperations here show only 
one foreclosure and no losses. Preseut out- 
standings over $1,000,000.00. 


Your correspondence invited. 


OklahomaFarm MortpageCo. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





its own building, which 
is a modern one of brick with stone 
trimmings, and has first-class equip- 
ment, The officers are: President, James 
E. Cosgriff; vice-president, Geo. E. 
Pexton; cashier, Chas. Stone; assistant 
cashier, Otto Arnold. President Cos- 
griff has been at Evanston for a quar- 
ter of a century, and has built up the 
deposits of the bank from $150,000 to 
$750,000. 


bank occupies 


—A number of wealthy and fnfluential 
local stock men have purchased the in- 
terests of J. B. and J. E. Cosgriff and 
A. R. Couzens in the Rock Springs 
(Wyo.) National Bank. 


—Edwin T. Coman, identified with 
several banks in Washington, and for- 
mer president of the Washington 
State Bankers’ Association, was recent- 
ly elected an additional vice-president 
of the Exchange National Bank of 
Spokane. Mr. Coman has resided at 
Colfax, where he is vice-president of 


Special Service 
For Bank Advertising 


Efficient copy written to meet your con- 
ditions. 12 newspaper ads, $10; 2 letters, $5; 
8-page booklet, $10. Terms: one half down, 
balance if copy is satisfactory. State your 
facilities in tull, or write for question sheet. 


C. E. AURACHER, Lisbon, Iowa 





the Colfax National Bank, but he will 
remove to Spokane and be active in the 
management of the Exchange National 
Bank, 


CANADA. 


—The Royal Bank of Canada has 
moved its head office from Halifax to 
Montreal. A branch of the bank has 
been opened at San Juan, Porto Rico. 


MEXICO. 


—The Federal Banking Co., S. A., is 
a new institution in Mexico City. Wm. 
E. Powell, the manager, resigned quite 
recently as assistant cashier of the 
United States Banking Company to ac- 
cept his present position. 


—In a message to Congress on April 
4 President Diaz says: 

“The currency situation has great- 
ly improved. As against $42,000,000 
that had been coined in September last 
the coinage of gold has now’ reached 
almost $60,000,000 in pieces of five and 
ten pesos. The mintage of new sub- 
sidary silver coins now aggregates $22,- 
000.000, of which a considerable por- 
tion represents the result of the remint- 
age of more than $7,000,000 of the old 
subsidiary coins. With these additions 
and the additions that will be made 
during the next few weeks it is hoped 
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to satisfy the imperative and excep- 
tional demand for subsidiary coins due 
to exportation of hard pesos.” 


JAPAN. 


—At the half-yearly ordinary general 
meeting of the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
held at the head office, Yokohama, 
March 9, the following statement was 
made for the half-year ended December 
31, 1906: Gross profits, including yen 
793,908.04 brought furward from last 
account, yen 10,447,288.75, of which 
yen 7,436,141.51 have been deducted for 
current expenses, interest, etc., leav- 
ing yen 3,011,147.24, to be appropriated 
as follows—yen 360,000 to reserve fund 
and yen 500,000 to special reserve fund; 
dividend of twelve per cent., absorbing 
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yen 1,260,000, and the balance, yen 901,- 
147.24 is carried forward to the credit 
of next account, 


NEW BOOK ON FINANCIAL ADVER- 
TISING. 


A new book on financial advertising, 
by E. St. Elmo Lewis, who is in charge 
of the publicity department of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., will be 
issued in the summer or early next 
fall. 

Mr, Lewis has done some remarkably 
effective work in the way of bank ad- 
vertising, and having made an extended 
study of the subject, it may be pre- 
dicted with confidence that his new 
work will become an authority. 


ADVERTISERS. 








A BOOKLET BY VOORHEES & CO. 


Voorhees & Co., 116 Nassau street, 
New York, have just published for the 
United States National Bank of Port- 
land, Ore., an attractive booklet illus- 
trating and describing the bank. It 
contains views in half-tone of the ex- 
terior and interior of the bank building, 
and describes in an attractive way the 
bank’s equipment and facilities for 
prompt and satisfactory service. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINES. 


The Philadelphia Savings Fund So- 
ciety recently purchased 15 Burroughs 
Bookkeeping Machines for use in their 
accounting department. This sale was 
made on a single order and was taken 
by Mr. Frank Spiekerman, sales man- 


ager for eastern Pennsylvania for the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
Recently the Burroughs people sold 20 
machines in one order to the Wells- 
Fargo Bank of New York and made 
another sale to the Union Bank of 
Brooklyn of 20 machines. Both of 
these orders were taken by Mr. H. C. 
Peters, sales manager of the New York 
office of the Burroughs. 


PORTO RICO BONDS. 


The bond house of Fisk & Robinson, 
who obtained approximately three- 
quarters of the recent issue of Porto 
Rico four per cent. bonds, have been 
unable to fill the later applications for 
the bonds, having sold the entire 
amount practically within twenty-four 
hours. 














Advertisers in THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE are assured of a 


bona fide circulation among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists and 


others in this and foreign countries, at least double that of 


any other monthly banking publication. 





TO BANK CLERKS. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 
wants an enterprising bank clerk 
in every city and town in the 
country containing three or more 
banks, to represent The Bankers 
Magazine and the books on bank- 
ing which it publishes and deals 
in. To bright, hustling young men 
a liberal proposition will be made. 
Address without delay, Circulation 
Department, The Bankers Maga- 
zine, 90 William St., New York. 





The Negotiable Instruments Law 


HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 

a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 

bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 

Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 

its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compilation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which ‘have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


People’s National Bank, Duncannon, 
Pa.; by Emanuel Jenkyn, et al. 

Bridgton National Bank, Bridgton, Me.; 
by W. M. Staples, et al. 

First National Bank, Toronto, O.; by 
Walker B. Stratton, et al. 

Army National Bank, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., by E. A. Kelly, et al. 
Taylorville National Bank, Taylorville, 

Ill.; by W. B, Adams, et al. 

Frst. National Bank, Dolton, I.; by A. 
S. Diekman, et al. 

Grange National Bank, Laceyville, Pa.; 
by A. C. Keeney, et al. 

First National Bank, Burkburnett, 
Tex.; by J, A. Kemp, et al. 

First Nationa) Bank, Hinton, Okla.; by 
George A. Nohr, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, 
Ind.; by M. A. Ditts, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Elk City, 
Kans.; ,.by J. M. Cox, et al. 

Grange National Bank, Huntington, 
Pa.; by J. E. Saunders, et al. 
First National Bank, Palmerton, 

by D. O. Straup, et al 

First National Bank, Duryea, 
Wm, J. Frees, et al, 

Grange National Bank, of Potter 
County, Ulysses, Pa.; by Art. S. 
Burt, et al. 

Eaton National Bank, Eaton, Colo.; by 
Cc. N. Jackson, et al. 

First National Bank, Harmony, 
by P, M. Oistad, et al. 

First National Bank, Verden, Okla.; by 
W. S. Yeager, et al. 

Commonwealth National Bank, Dallas, 
Tex.; by R. C. Ayers, et al. 

Henderson National Bank, Huntsville, 
Ala.; by F. Henderson, et al. 

Farmers’ and Merchants’ National 
Bank, Anson, Tex.; by L. Davis, et al. 

First National Bank, Wauwatosa, Wis.; 
by Chas. B. Perry, et al. 

First National Bank, Fillmore, IIl.; by 
L. V. Hill, et al. 

Brunswick National Bank, New York, 
N. Y.; by J. A. Hill, et al. 


Winamac, 


Pa.; 
Pa.; by 


Minn.; 


First National Bank, Blanchard, I. T.; 
by W. B. Crump, et al. 

Citizens National Bank, Waurika, 
Okla.; by E. E. Shipley, et al. 

Grange Nationa] Bank, of Susquehanna, 
New Milford, Pa.; by W. W. Wil- 
marth, et al, 

First National Bank, Rialto, Cal.; by 
E. D. Roberts, et al. 
National Bank of Commerce, Detroit, 
Mich.; by E. M. Mancourt, et al. 
Bankers’ National Bank, Evansville, 
Ind.; by S. T. Heston, et al. 

Oil Belt National Bank, Oblong, Ill.; by 
B. M. Cooley, et al. 

First National Bank, Islip, N. Y.; by 
Geo, W. Weeks. Jr., et al. 

First National Bank, St. Johns, Oreg.; 
by R. E. Williams, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Bellevue, Pa.: 
by T. A. McNary, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Miles, 
by C. C. Culwell, et al. 

First National Bank, Eunice, La.; by 
G. Ardoin, et al. 

Yoakum National Bank, Yoakum, Tex.; 
by E. B. Carruth, et al. 

First National Bank, Ochiltree, 
by E. A. Perry, et al. 

Porter Natfonal Bank, Porter, 
by J. R. Kennon, et al. 

Gainesville National Bank, Gainesville, 
Fla.; by R. D. Crawford, et al. 

Vassar National Bank, Vassar, Mich.; 
by Geo. D. Clarke, et al. 

First National Bank, Texhoma, Okla.; 
by J. R. P. Sewell, et al. 

United States. National Bank, Centralia, 
Wash.; by C. S. Gilchrist, et al. 

First National Bank, Hay Springs, 
Nebr.; by W. C. Brown, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Pineville, W. 
Va.; by M. F. Matheny, et al. 

First National Bank, Siloam Springs, 
Ark.; by P. S. Powell, et al. 

Farmers National Bank, Olustee, Okla.; 
by B. E. Kelly, et al. 


Tex.; 


Tex.; 


x. Ss 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Bank of Wilkes, Washington, Ga.; into 
National Bank of Wilkes. 

Afton State Bank, Afton, I. T.; 
First National Bank. 


into 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


Iowa Valley State Bank, Belmond, Ia.; 
into First National Bank. 

Farmers’ State Bank, Elk City, Kans.; 
into National Bank of Commerce. 

Laurel State Bank, Laurel, Mont.; into 
First National Bank. 

Walthill State Bank, Walthill, 
into First National Bank. 

Farmers’ State Bank, Carnegie, Okla.; 
into First National Bank. 

Harney County Bank, Burns, Oreg.; 
into Harney County National Bank. 
Fairfax State Bank, Fairfax, S. D.; 

into First National Bank. 
Stockgrowers’ State Bank, Gettysburg, 
S. D.; into Citizens’ National Bank. 
State Bank, Richmond, Va.; into Na- 
tional State Bank. 


Nebr. ; 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


8607—First National Bank, Oblong, IIL; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., D. W. Odell; 
Vice-Pres., D. J. Odell; Cashier, O. 
B. Reed; Asst. Cashier, Effie Carroll. 

8608—Colton National Bank, Colton, 
Cal.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. B. 
Coulston; Vice-Pres., G. B. Caster; 
Cashier, L, C. Newcomer; Astt. Cash- 
ier, F. R. Warnick. 

8609—First National Bank, Tupelo, I. 
T.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. M. Wit- 
ter; Vice-Pres., R. T. Breedlove; 
Cashier, J. T. Floyd. Conversion of 
State Bank of Tupelo. 

8610—City Natfonal Bank, Nocona, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres. A. A. 
Croxton; Vice-Pres., W. B. Lewis; 
Cashier, R. B. Croxton; Asst. Cash- 
ier, D. S. Paine. 

8611—First National Bank, Princeton, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. S. 
Heard; Vice-Pres., J. L. White; 
Cashier, W. M. Shirley. 

8612—Bvanston National Bank, Evans- 
ton, Wyo.; capital, $50,000; Pres., F. 
H. Harrison; Vice-Pres., J. L. At- 
kinson and W. W. Riter; Cashier, J. 
W. Carse. 

8613—First National Bank, Hancock, N. 
Y.; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. H. 
Nichols; Vice-Pres., Thos. Keery; 
Cashier, Jesse M. Nichols. 

8614—First National Bank, Tenaply, N. 
J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. E. Fin- 
lay; Vice-Pres., W. H. Noyes; Cash- 
fer, R. C. Vail. 

8615—First National Bank,  Seiling, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. W. 
Fonda; Vice-Pres., G. D. Farwell; 
Cashier, C, E. Fonda. Conversion of 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank. 

8616—-City National Bank, Duncan, I. 
T.; capital, $35,000; Pres., J. W. 
Whisenant; Vice-Pres., W. S. Spears 
and W. L. Bumpass; Cashier, W. 
P. Fowler; Asst. Cashier, D. A. 
Fowler. 

8617—First National Bank, Sunnyside, 
N. M.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. P. 
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Stone; Vice-Pres., C. C. Marshall; 
Cashier, A. B. Harris. 

9618—Farmers’ Exchange National 
Bank, San Bernardino, Cal.; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., A. L. Drew; Vice- 
Pres., Jno. Andreson; Cashier, .Jno. 
Andreson, Jr.; Asst. Cashier, Fred. 
C. Drew. Conversion of Farmers’ 
Exchange Bank, 

8619—First National 
Pa.; capital, $25,000; 
Burnard; Vice-Pres., Edw. J. Dailey. 

§620—Citizens’ National Bank, Brazil, 
Ind.; capital, $100,000; Pres., Wm. M. 
Zeller; Vice-Pres., Thos. H. McCrea; 
Cashier, Jno. A. Morgan; Asst. Cash- 
ier, O. A. Scharff. 

8621—First National Bank, Lorena, 
Tex.; capital, $30,000; Pres., E. Rotan; 
Vice-Pres., Ed. McCullough; Cashier, 
L. J. Dodson, 

8622—-First National Bank, Uniontown, 
Ky.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. T. 
Wathen, Sr.; Vice-Pres., W. M. Mor- 
gan; Cashier, Gabrielle Hamflton. 

8628—-People’s National Bank, West- 
field, N. J.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
Samuel Townsend; Vice-Pres., Jo- 
seph E. Gallagher; Cashier, J. M. 
Walsh. 

8624—First National Bank, Frederick, 
S. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. C. 
Simmons; Vice-Pres., J. A. Fylpaa; 
Cashier, Geo. E. Hernett. Conversion 
of Bank of Frederick. 

8625—First National Bank, Williams- 
burg, Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. 
A. Lewis; Vice-President., Asher 
Pearce; Cashier, Wilfred Griffith. 

8626—First National Bank, Tulare, Cal.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., T. Nelson; 
Vice-President., J. M. Anderson; 
Cashier, H. M. Shreve; Asst. Cashier, 
W. B. Dunlap. Conversion of Farm- 
ers’ and Merchants’ Bank. ‘ 

8627—First National Bank, Arlington, 
N. J.; capital, $50,000; Pres., L. W. 
Lindblom; Vice-Pres., E. H. Goldberg; 
Cashier, Duane Wyckoff. 
$628—Citizens’ National Bank, Rock- 
mart, Ga.; capital, $40,000; Pres., H. 
Cc. Algood; Vitce-Pres., R. R. Beasley 
and J. A. Thompson; Cashier, Buell 
Stark; W. B. Everett, Asst, Cashier. 

8629—First National Bank, ‘Tamaroa, 
Ill.; Capital, $26,000; Pres., S. R. 
Haines; Cashier, J. H. Haines. 

8630—City National Bank, Ridge Farm, 
Ill.; capital, $26,000; Pres., Isaac 
Woodyard; Vice-Pres., Geo. G. Rob- 
ertson; Cashier, Jno. W. Foster; Asst. 
Cashier, Neva T. Robertson. 
8631—American National Bank, Win- 
chester, Tenn.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
B. Lawton Wiggins; Cashier, Thos. 
B, Anderton. 

8632—-First Nattonal Bank, Rio, Wis.; 
capital, $26,000; Pres., W. B. Moore; 
Vice-Pres., C. E. Berg; Cashier, An- 
drew Amondson. 


Bank, McAdoo, 
Pres., Jno. H. 
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8633—First National Bank, Edwards- 
ville, Pa.; (P. O. Station 9, Wilkes 
Barre); capital, $50,000; Pres., Lewis 
Edwards; Vice-Pres., Jno, H. Rice; 
Cashier, H. M, Simons. 

8634—Beaver National Bank, New 
York, N. Y.; capital, $200,000; Pres., 
Geo, M. Coffin; Vice-Pres., Thos. P. 
Welsh and §S, H. Vandergrift; Asst. 
Cashier, J. W. Loughlin. 

8625—Kalispell National Bank, Kalis- 
pell, Pa.; capital $50,000; Pres., J. T. 
Jones; Vice-Pres., J. V. Harrington 
and P. C, McStravick; Cashier, O. H. 
Moberly. 

8636—First National Bank, Johnstown, 
Colo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., T. M. 
Callahan; Vice-Pres., H. J. Parish; 
Cashier, W. EB. Letford. 

8637—First National Bank, Roodhouse, 
Ti.; capital, $60,000; Pres., W. H. 
Ainsworth; Vice-Pres., W. D. Berry; 
Cashier, Chas. T. Bates, 

8638—First National Bank, Kiowa, I. 
T.; capital, $265,000; Pres., Chas. La 
Flore; Vice-Pres., J. A. Youree and 
T. D. Edwards; Cashier, C. W. Crum. 

8639—First National Bank, Kelso, 
Wash.; capital, $25,000; Pres, S. 8S. 
Strain; Vice-Pres.. Hy. W. Coe; 
Cashier, Wm. V. Kiebert, 

8640—Farmers’ National Bank, Win- 
chester, Tenn.; capital, $26,000; Pres., 
T. A. Embrey; Vice-Pres., J. N. 
Williams; Cashier, Dick Taylor; 
Asst. Cashier, W. P. Grisard. Con- 
vehsion of Farmers’ Bank & Trust 
Co, 

8641—First National Bank, Bronte, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres. W. A. 
Norman; Vice-Pres., J. B. Mc- 
Cutcheon; Cashier, P. H,. Van Winkle; 
Asst. Cashier, Thos. R. Butler. 

8642—Dakota National Bank, Aberdeen, 
S. D.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. H. 
Holmes; Vice-Pres., J. W. Clarey and 
Cc. J. Hezel; Cashier, J. H. Weber. 
Conversion of Dakota Bank and Trust 
Co. 

9643—Planters & Merchants’ National 
Bank, South Boston, Va.; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Hy. Easley; Vice- 
Pres., W. I. Jordan; Cashier, R. E. 
Jordan; Asst. Cashiers, W. E. Owen 
and T. O. Egsley. Conversion of 
Planters and Merchants’ Bank. 

9644—-First Nationa) Bank, Minco, I. 
T.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. H. Bond; 
Vice-Pres., C. B. Campbell; Cashier, 
T. T. Johnson; Asst Cashier, E. B. 
Bond. 
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§645—Lumberman’s National Bank, 
Houston, Tex.; capital, $400,000; Pres., 
S. F. Carter; Vice-Pres., Jesse H. 
Jones, J. P. Carter, Guy M. Bryan, 
and W. B. Richards; Cashier, A. S. 
Vandervoort. 

8646—Grange National Bank, of Chester 
County, Downington, Pa.; capital. 
$100,000; Pres., W. E. Baldwin and 
Asst. Cashier; Vice-Pres., Jos. T. 
Miller and J. H. Whiteside, 

8647—Irving National Bank, Irving, III; 
capital, $26,000; Pres., J. M. Kelly; 
Vice-Pres., W. E. Morain; Cashier, 
W. M. Berry; Asst. Cashier, J. R. 
Harkey. 

8648—First National Bank, Manlius, IIL; 
capital, $26,000; Pres., J. L. Martin; 
Vice-Pres., T. H. Dale; Cashier, A. L. 
Martin. 

8649—First National Bank, Burlington, 
N. C.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. A. 
Davidson; Vice-Pres., Geo. W. An- 
thony; Cashier, A, L. Davis; Asst. 
Cashier, J. E. Lasley. Conversion of 
Peoples’ Bank. 

8650—First National Bank, Milltown, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. E. 
Jackson; Vice-Pres., F. E. Bye and F. 
P. Walts; Cashier, Wm. L. Williams. 

8651—Commercial National Bank, Kear- 
ney, Neb.; capital, $100,000; Pres., T. 
B. Garrison, Sr.; Vice-Pres., A. E. 
Waldron; Cashier, T. B. Garrison, Jr.; 
Asst, Cashier, B, Robinson. 

8652—-First National Bank, Glendora, 
Cal; capital, $26,000; Pres, C. S. 
Whitcomb; -Vice-Pres., F. N. Hawes; 
Cashier, H C. Wentworth. 

8653—-Farmers’ National Bank, Selins- 
grove, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., D. 
S. Sholly; Vice-Pres., Chas. P. Ul- 
rich; Cashier, K C. Walter. 

8664—Oachita National Bank, Monroe, 
La.; capital, $200,000; Pres., T. E. 
Flournoy; Vice-Pres., F. G. Hudson; 
Cashier, O B. Morton; Asst. Cashier, 
J. T. Austin. Succeeds Oachita 
National Bank of Monroe, whose 
charter expired by limitation April 
20, 1907. 

8656—Glasgow National Bank, Glasgow, 
Mont.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. S. 
Hurd; Vice-Pres., J. D. Larson; 
Cashier, J E. Arnot. 

8665—First National Bank, Ashley, Pa.; 
(P. O. Wilkes Barre); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., W. L. Raeder; Vice-Pres., W. 
B. Foss and John Bowden; Cashier, 
W. A. Edgar. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC, 
J. R. Smith; Cashier, J. 


ALABAMA. 


Auburn—Bank of Auburn; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. E. Halloway; Cashier, 
W. D. Martin. 

Bellwood—Bellwood Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $150,000; Pres., J. T. Duncan; 


Vice-Pres., 
P. Lawson. 


Calera—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. E. Holloway; Vice-Pres., 
R. E. Bowden; Cashier, S. M. Adams; 
Asst. Cashier, J. T. Laseter. 
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Moundsville—Bank of Moundsville; cap- 
ital, $12,000; Pres. A. H. Griffin; 
Vice-Pres., L. O. Benson; Cashier, B. 
F. Wright; Asst. Cashier, R. L. Grif- 
fin. 

Reform—State Bank of Reform; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. J. Graham; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. A. Howell; Cashier, Roy 
M. Pooley. 


ARKANSAS. 


Hermitage—Bradley County Bank; cap- 
ital, $20,000; Pres., A. B. Banks; Vice- 
Pres., W. E. Wommack; Cashier, R. 
A. Stuart. 

Winthrop—Bank of Winthrop; capital, 
$7,500; Pres., D. A. Rimes; Vice-Pres., 
E. E. Wilson; Cashier, Jno. Rhyne. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Colton—Colton Savings Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. B. Coulston; Vice- 
Pres., G. B. Caster; Cashier, L. C. 
Newcomer; Asst. Cashier, F. R. War- 
nick. 

Redonda—Redonda Savings Bank; Pres., 
M. H. Hellman; Vice-Pres., L. F. 
Wells; Cashier, S. M. Webster; Asst. 
Cashier, Geo. H. Anderson. 


COLORADO. 
Severence—Bank of Severance; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Wm. Bierkamp, Jr.; 

Cashier, A. S. Rogers, Jr. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol—Bristol Trust Co.; capital, $100,- 


000; Pres., Wm. E. Sessions; Vice- 
Pres., Chas. L. Wooding; Treas. and 
Sec’y, Francis A. Beach; Asst. Treas. 
and Sec’y, Geo. S. Beach. 


FLORIDA. 


Sneads—Bank of Sneads; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., L. O. Benton; Vice-Pres., 
James N. Wilson; Cashier, F. Davis. 


GEORGIA, 


Douglasville—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; capital $25,000; Pres., W. C. 
Abercrombie; Cashier, R. E. Ed- 
wards. 

IDAHO. 


Idaho Falls—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., James 
L. Milner; Cashier, E. H. Hollister. 

Notus—State Bank of Notus; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. P. Gilbert; Vice- 
Pres., V. D. Hanah; Cashier, W. D. 
Petigo. 

ILLINOIS. 


Chicago—Farwell Trust Co.; successor 
to Granger Farwell & Co.; capital, 
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$1,500,000; Pres., Granger Farwell; 
Vice-Pres., Douglas Smith and A. G. 
Lester; Treas., J. B. Sears; Sec’y, J. 
J. Bryant, Jr. 

La Place—State Bank; successor to J. S. 
Ater & Co. Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Isaac Shirely; Vice-Pres., Geo. 
E. Dobson; Cashier, W. H. Ownby; 
Asst. Cashier, O. W. Sayler. 


INDIANA. 


Matthews—Farmers’ State Bank; suc- 
cessor to Coles Exchange Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Chas. W. Cole; 
Vice-Pres., A. D. Mittank; Cashier, 
R. J. Cariens; Asst. Cashier, S. B. 
Cole. 

Richmond—Richmond Trust Co.; capi- 
tal $250,000; Pres., E. G. Hibbard; 
Vice-Pres., A. H. Bartel; Cashier, W. 
K. Henley. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Braggs—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Sid. Garrett; Vice-Pres., 
E. B. Smith; Cashier, Claud Hamilton. 

Indianola—Indianola State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., W. J. Wade; Vice- 
Pres., A. B. Hamilton; Cashier, R. S. 
Briggs. 

Muskogee—Pawnee Trust Co.; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., H. H. Bartlett; Treas., 
J. G. Buell. 

Stilwell—Adair County State Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., A. B. Dunlap; 
Vice-Pres., R. W. Hines; Cashier, J. 
T. Magruder. 

Wann—Citizens’ Bank; successor to In- 
vestment Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
J. H. Strain; Vice-Pres., Wm. Clay; 
Cashier, C. B. Strain. 


IOWA. 


Bevington—Bevington Bank; Pres., J. 
Watt; Vice-Pres., L. J. Kiemm; Cash- 
ier, J. C. O’Donnell; Asst. Cashier, J. 
A. Stamen. 


Fairfax—Fairfax Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. N. Woodward; Vice- 
Pres., H. Lefebure; Cashier, Chas. 
Young. 


Little Sioux—Little Sioux Savings Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., F. M. Terry; 
Vice-Pres., B. I. Hesse; Cashier, C. 
K. Hesse. 


Long Grove—Stockmen’s Savings Bank; 
capital $30,000; Pres., R. K. Brownlie; 
Vice-Pres., J. R. Thomson and J. W. 
Walsh; Cashiers, E. Dougherty and 
W. T. Brownlie; Asst. Cashier, J. E. 
Brownlie. 


Moneta—Moneta Savings Bank; suc- 
cessor to Colby & Co.; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. J. Davis; Vice-Pres., 
D. S. McNaughton; Cashier, Albert 
H. Bierkamp. 
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KANSAS. 


Claflin—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Hy. Cully; Vice-Pres., 
J. F. Evans; Cashier, O. L. Cully. 

Clay Center—Farmers’ State Bank; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., S. E. Reynolds; 
Vice-Pres., J. A. Hanna; Cashier, 
Geo. W. Hanna. 

Esbon—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Wm. Campbell; Vice- 
Pres., J. C. Hershner; Cashier, J. E. 
Stidham. 

Fontana—Fontana State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Fk. Shinkle; Vice- 
Pres., F. Mathews; Cashier, R. Hibbs. 

Haddam—Haddam State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. Long; Vice-Pres., 
J. L. Young; Cashier, F. A. Taylor. 

Jarbalo—Jarbalo State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. S. Wood; Vice-Pres., 
Elijah Jones; Cashier, F. I. Mains. 

Kansas City—Park Junction State Bank; 
eapital, $10,000; Pres, Jno. W. 
Breidenthal; Vice-Pres., J. W. Yard- 
ley; Cashier, E. J. Wolf. 

Lake City—Lake State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., G. G. Shigley; Vice- 
Pres., Jno. S. Surber; Cashier, Dave 
Freemyer. 

Mulberry—Mulberry State Bank; cap- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., D. W. Jones; Cash- 
ier, Chas. A. Neiswender. 


KENTUCKY. 


Big Clifty—Big Clifty Banking Co.; cap- 
ital, $7,500; Pres., G. H. Gardner; 
Vice-Pres., Jas. G. Trent; Cashier, 
J. R. Coyle. 

Bremen—Bremen Deposit Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., D. C. Woodburn; 
Vice-Pres., E. G. Shaven; Cashier, J. 
W. Humphrey. 


Clay—Farmers’ Bank; 
Mitchell; Vice-Pres., 
Cashier, C. E. Hearin. 


Columbus—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., C. H. Beshers; Vice-Pres., 
R. H. Brown; Cashier, J. P. Deboe. 


Midway—Blue Grass Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., R.. M. Wind; Vice- 
Pres., W. C. Greening; Cashier, J. T. 
Wash. 

Morton’s Gap—Planters’ Bank; capital, 
$75,000; Pres., Geo. M. Davis; Vice- 
Pres., B. T. Robinson; Cashier, G. E. 
Henry. 


Murray—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., J. E. Owen; 
Vice-Pres., A. J. Beale, Sr.; Cashier, 
Cc. B. Fulton. 


Smithland—Smithland Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., D. A. Dunn; Vice-Pres., 
C. O. Lowery and §S. E. Sexton; Cash- 
ier, J. F. Abell. 


Vine Grove—Vine Grove State Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., S. N. Willis; 
Vice-Pres., Frank French. 


Pree, 2. B. 
B. C. Hendrix; 


LOUISIANA. 


Cotton Valley—Bank of Cotton Valley; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., S. L. Cole, Sr.; 
Vice-Pres., G. E. Hodges; Cashier, C. 
J. Loe. 

De Ridder—Merchants and Farmers’ 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. I. 
Shaw; Vice-Pres., T. J. Carroll and 
A. J. Hanchey; Cashier, J. H. Mc- 
Mahon. 

Marion—Marion State Bank; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., B. B. Thomas; Vice- 
Pres., O. H. Thompson; Cashier, S. 
W. Landers. 


MICHIGAN. 


Orion—Citizens’ State Savings Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., Fk. Thurstin; 
Vice-Pres., Jno. W. Fox; Cashier, L. 
M. Carleton. 


MINNESOTA. 


Conger—State Bank of Conger; succes- 
sor to Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., R. O. Olsen; 
Vice-Pres., Fred Behrends; Cashier, 
A. C. Paulsen. 

Nelson—Nelson State Bank; successor 
to Bank of Nelson; capital, $12,000; 
Pres., James Manuel; Vice-Pres., H. 
J. Ernster. 

Rice—Rice State Bank; successor to 
Bank of Rice; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
O. Chirhart; Vice-Pres., M. A. Bouck; 
Cashier, A. H. Turrittin; Asst. Cash- 
ier, H. H. Fromelt. 

Stewart—Stewart State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. G. Rehse; Vice- 
Pres., T. W. Smith; Cashier, Fred 
Rehse; Asst. Cashier, C. W. Richards. 

Stewartville—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Jno. M. Haven; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. E. Hanscom; Cashier, M. 
J. Dixon; Asst. Cashier, Lena A. Hol- 
comb. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Osyka—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., S. A. Bacot; Vice-Pres., 
W. S. Tote and A. D. Felder; Cashier, 
D. F. Young. 


MISSOURI. 


Brashear—Brashear Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., Geo. Tuttle; Cashier, 
E. E. Black; Asst. Cashier, R. L. 
Matthews. 

Carterville—Carterville Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. W. Canada; Vice- 
Pres., C. L. Gray; Cashier, B. D. 
Mowry. 

Fairfax—People’s Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., J. R. Freet; Vice-Pres., Jas. 
Jackson; Cashier; N. F. Dragoo. 

Newtonia—Newtonia State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., J. O. Clark; Vice- 
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Pres., G. W. Harrison; Cashier, Jno. 
McClanahan. 

Nianqua—Citizens’ State Bank; succes- 
sor to Bank of Nianqua; capital, $5,- 
100; Pres., D. A. Williams; Vice-Pres., 
Jno. M. Burchfield; Cashier, J. C. 
Grizzel. 

Rich Hill—Commercial State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., A. M. Clark; Cash- 
ier, Jno. T. Wilson. 

Trenton—Trenton Savings Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., Jno. Rose; Vice- 
Pres., Conrad Rose; Cashier, R. G. 
Sheets; Asst. Cashier, Mary D Sheets. 


MONTANA. 


Lewistown—Empire Bank and Trust 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres. R. B. 
Thompson; Vice-Pres., J. P. Barnes; 
Cashier, Jno. L. Beebe; Asst. Cashier, 
Frank J. Hazen. 


NEBRASKA. 


Emmett—Emmett State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Ed. J. Gallagher; Vice- 
Pres., L. F. Birmingham; Cashier, W. 
P. Dailey. 

Ogallala—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
000; Pres., E. M. Searle, Jr.; 
Pres., J. H. Orr, 
F. Goold. 

Roca—Bank of Roca; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., H. F. Warner; Vice-Pres., Wm. 
H. Meyer; Cashier, Hugh J. Beall. 

Waverly—Lancaster County Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres. H. K. Frantz; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. H. Danfaith; Cash- 
ier, G. R. Buckner. 

Wellfleet—Bank of Wellfleet; capital, 
$7,500; Pres., J. H. Kelly; Vice-Pres., 
Hugh Ralston; Cashier, S. D. Ralston; 
Asst. Cashier, J. H. Ralston. 


$11,- 
Vice- 
Jr.; Cashier, Theo. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Newark—Ironbound Trust Co.; 
$100,000; Pres., Geo. Forman; Vice- 
Pres., Chas O. Lyon; Second Vice- 
Pres., J. H. Bacheller; Sec’y and 
Treas., Rufus Keisler, Jr.—Italian 
Savings Bank; Pres., A. T. Sweeney; 
Vice-Pres., F. Cella; Cashier, A. Pet- 
rone; Asst. Cashier, M. L. Cox. 

New Brunswick—Middlesex Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Co.; capital $100,- 
000; Pres., Geo. A. Viehmann; Vice- 
Pres., Benj. F. Howell; Treas., Geo. 
W. Litterst; Asst. Treas., C. D. Ross. 


capital, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Bessemer City—Bessemer City Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., L. L. Jenkins; 
Vice-Pres., D. A. Garrison; Cashier, 
Jno. J. Ormand. 

Greensboro—American Exchange Bank; 
capital, $300,000; Pres., E. P. Whar- 
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ton; Vice-Pres., J. W. Scott; Cashier, - 
R. G. Vaugn. 

Lexington—Commercial Savings Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. W. McCrary; 
Vice-Pres., E. J. Buchanan; Cashier, 
J. F. Deaderick. 

Newton—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., J. H. Yount; 
Vice-Pres., E. P. Schrum; Cashier, 
L. H. Philips. 

Siler City—Siler City Loan and Trust 
Co.; capital, $15,000; Pres., O. H. 
Hanner; Vice-Pres., L. S. Edwards; 
Cashier, E. B. Parks. 

Wendall—Bank of Wendall; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., R. B. Whitley; Vice-Pres., 
W. B. Parkham; Cashier, M. C. Todd. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Dickinson—German-American Savings 
Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., S. Fisher; 
Vice-Pres., J. A. Weich and Andrew 
Jopp; Sec’y and Treas., Jno. Russ- 
beck; Asst. Sec’y and Treas., Frank 
X. Warner. 

Edmunds—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Jno. McCarty; Vice- 
Pres.. W. C. Wescom; Cashier, H. C. 
Norem. 

Mott—Mott State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. C. Ladage; Cashier, R. 
E. Trousdale. 

Sharon—Citizens’ State Bank; 
$12,000; Pres., E. E. Taisey; 
Pres., James Simpson, Jr.; 
T. O. Chantland. 


capital, 
Vice- 
Cashier, 


OKLAHOMA. 


Breckinridge—Bank of Breckinridge; 
successor to Cropper State Bank; cap- 
ital, $5,000; Pres., A. N. Leffingwell; 
Vice-Pres., Ira Towne; Cashier, J. L. 
Reger. 

Eschite—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., F. N. English; 
Vice-Pres., W. P. Smith; Cashier, Roy 
C. Smith. 

Hammon—Hammon State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., E. D. Foster; Vice- 
Pres., J. S. Huston; Cashier, E. G. 
Commons; Asst. Cashier, Jno. H. Red- 
dish. 

Maniton—First State Bank; successor to 
First State Bank at Siboney; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. A. Stellman; Cash- 
ier, R. J. Schofield. 

Meeker—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. A. Annis; Vice-Pres., 
R. P. Roope; Cashier, D. S. Dawson; 
Asst. Cashier, W. K. Bell. 


OREGON. 


Ashland—Granite City Savings Bank; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., G. S. Butler; 
Vice-Pres., C. H. Vaupel; Cashier, G. 
G. Eubanks. 
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Independence—First State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Jno. A. Aupperle; 
Vice-Pres., E. Hofer; Cashier, C. C. 
Patrick. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Harrisburg—Sixth Street Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres, Wm. Witman; Vice- 
Pres., Lewis Balser. 

McKeesport—Merchants’ Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., H. B. Hartman; Vice- 
Pres., Jno. Porter; Cashier, H. H. W. 
Schuchman. ? 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Laurens—Laurens Trust Co.; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., R. A. Cooper; Vice- 
Pres., M. J. Owings; Sec’y and Treas., 
Cc. W. Tune. 

Ware Shoals—Bank of Ware Shoals; 
capital, $48,000; Pres., Benj. D. Riegel; 
Vice-Pres., Jas. F. McEnroe. 


o 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Amherst—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres.. W. F. Honey; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. E. Towle; Cashier, C. H. 
Kester. 

Eureka—Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., Jno. 
Stotler; Vice-Pres., Jno. Keim; Cash- 
ier, G. G. Klein. 

Philip—Bank of Philip; capital, $7,000; 
Pres., C. L. Millett; Vice-Pres., A. J. 
Beenker; Cashier, A. Michael; Asst. 
Cashier, E. F. Walden. 

Scotland—German Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., Fredk. Becker; Vice-Pres., 
N. Serr, Jr.; Cashier, Alex. Treiber. 

Tolstoy—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., R. C. Styles; Vice- 
Pres., E. G. Bohl and Geo. T. White; 
Cashier, H. S. Hegnes. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., R. W. 
Thomas; Vice-Pres., C. R. Wallace; 
Cashier, O. D. Gorman. 

Denver—Humphreys County Bank; cap- 
ital, $12,500; Pres., V. A. Rushing; 
Vice-Pres., J. D. Pickett; Cashier, 
Ernest Easley. 

Memphis—United States Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., M. 
S. Buckingham; Vice-Pres., W. H. 
Wood and M. G. Buckingham; Cash- 
ier, W. W. Stevenson. 

Milan—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., J. W. Adams; Vice- 
Pres., W. J. Rust; Cashier, H. P. 
Webb; Asst. Cashier, J. J. Keaton. 

Morristown—Morristown Bank and Trust 
Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres. E. M. 
Grant; Vice-Pres., Geo. S. Mooney; 
Cashier, James A. Rice. 
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TEXAS. 


Bay City—First State Bank and Trust 
Co.; successor to Bay City National 
Bank; capital, $75,000; Pres., Hy. 
Rugeley; Vice-Pres., T. J. Poole; 
Cashier, J. E. Fowler. 

Caldwell—First State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., F. A. King; Vice-Pres., 
Harry Hudson. 

Chilton—Chilton Bank; Pres., Geo. W. 
Riddle; Cashier, A. Mauldin. 

Dalhart—Midway Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $60,000; Pres., A. G. Boyce; 
Vice-Pres., J. E. Moore; Cashier, J. 
H. Boyce; Sec’y, L. H. Boyce. 

Dawson—First State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. B. McDaniel; Vice- 
Pres., L. C. Wells and R. A. Caldwell; 
Cashier, Joe Keitt. 

Fort Worth—Houston, Smallwood & 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., O. S. 
Houston; Vice-Pres. and Cashier, W. 
L. Smallwood. 

Huntsville—Huntsville State Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., J. H. Kempner; 
Vice-Pres., J. A. Elkins; Cashier, T. 
W. Oliphint. 

Kirbyville—People’s State Bank; capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pres., J. A. Herndon; 
Vice-Pres., J. M. Mixson; Cashier, 
P. Briscoe. 

Matador—First State Bank; successor 
to Matador Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Jno. H. Jones; Vice-Pres., Jno. 
W. Chalk; Cashier, Will P. Jones; 
Asst. Cashier, J. H. Hawkins. 

Mt. Pleasant—Citizens Banking and 
Trust Co.; capital, $15,000; Pres., 8S. 
P. Pounders; Vice-Pres., W. F. Will- 
son; Cashier, G. L. Keith. 

Palestine—People’s Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., F. C. Bailey; 
Vice-Pres., C. R. Nall and G. W. Bur- 
kitt; Cashier, V. F. Dubose. 

Raymondville — Raymondville State 
Bank; capital $10,000; Pres. E. B. 
Raymond; Vice-Pres., W. F. Sprague; 
Cashier, C. H. Pease. 

Rotan—Cowboy State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. D. Davis; Vice-Pres., 
J. Westerfeld and A. B. Davis; Cash- 
ier, R. E. Kloepper; Asst. Cashier, A. 
P. Kelly. 

Tulia—State Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., W. B. Ward; Vice-Pres., Wm. 
Ward; Cashier, J. M. Oaks. 


VIRGINIA. 


Cape Charles—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; successor to Bank of Cape 
Charles; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. B. 
Wilson; Cashier, Upshur Wilson. 

Townsend—Townsend Banking Co.; 
Pres., Daniel Townsend; Vice-Pres., 
M. H. Stevenson; Cashier, J. W. 
Jones. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Everson—Nooksack Valley State Bank; 
capital $15,000; Pres., Aug. Peterson; 
Vice-Pres., Fred Bentley; Cashier, H. 
P. Johnson. : 

Spokane—Spokane State Bank; capital, 
$35,500; Pres., Jno. E. Argo; Vice- 
Pres., G. W. Peddycord; Cashier, G. 
J. Walbridge. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Lanes Bottom—Lanes Bottom Bank; 
capital $10,000; Pres., W. D. Huff; 
Vice-Pres., C. H. Smoot; Cashier, A. 
B. Jackson. 

Masontown—Bank of Masontown; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., E. M. Hartley; 
Vice-Pres., S. L. Cobun; Cashier, 
Homer H. Andrews. 


WYOMING. 


Riverton—Commercial State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., F. A. Harmon; 
Vice-Pres., C. H. King; Cashier, C. E. 
Huffield. 


Rock River—Cosgriff & Rumsey; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., Jno. G. Rumsey; 
Vice-Pres., T. A. Cosgriff; Cashier, 
Geo. W. Kephart. 


CANADA. 


ALBERTA, 


Hardisty—Bank of Commerce; Mer., L. 
A. S. Dack. 


Tofield—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; 
Mer., R. L. Stidston. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Gadsden—Queen City Bank; C. S. Ward, 
Vice-Pres., resigned. 

Talladega—Talladega National 
J. C. Bowie, Second Vice-Pres. 


Bank; 


ARKANSAS. 


Carlisle—Dairymen’s Bank; Pres., D. B. 
Perkins; Cashier, J. A. L. Reiff. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Artesia—First National Bank; C. B. 
Scott, Pres., in place of H. W. Hell- 
man; Geo. R. Frampton, Vice-Pres., 
in place of C. B. Scott; Geo. R. 
Frampton, Cashier; no Vice-Pres. in 
place of G. W. Felts. 


Pasadena—San Gabriel Valley Bank; R. 
H. Miller, Cashier. 

Redondo—Redondo Savings Bank; M. H. 
Hellman, Pres.; L. F. Wills, Vice- 
Pres. 

Sacramento—California National Bank; 
Geo. W. Peltier, Vice-Pres. 

San Francisco—Western National Bank; 
Geo. Long, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
R. M. Gardiner. 


COLORADO. 


Castle Rock—First National Bank of 
Douglas County; R. E. Palm, 
Pres., in place of R. J. Dobell. 

Colorado City—First National Bank; F. 
B. Hill, Pres., in place of E. T. En- 
sign. 

Denver—Continental Trust Co.; A. L. 
Abrahams, Vice-Pres.; J. W. Springer, 
Sec’y; J. Mignolet, Asst. Sec’y. 


Vice- - 


Loveland—First National Bank; A. Don- 
ath, Pres., in place of G. Jones. 


Montrose—Montrose National Bank; M. 
D. Thatcher, Pres., in place of J. W. 
Tripler; C. J. Getz, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of F. H. Reinhold. 

Rico—David Susickhimer 
succeeded Rico State Bank. 

Sterling—Logan County National Bank; 
no Pres. in place of J. J. Cheairs, de- 
ceased. 


(Banker), 


CONNECTICUT. 


Danbury—Savings Bank of Danbury; 
Pres., G. M. Rundle; Vice-Pres., Robt. 
McLean; Treas., H. C. Ryder; Asst. 
Treas., H. T. Hoyt. 

Essex—Essex Savings Bank; E. A. 
Bailey, Treas., in place of L. L. Woos- 
ter, deceased. 

Hartford—City Bank; Edw. D. Redfield, 
Pres., in place of M. S. Chapman, de- 
ceased; E. S. Goodrich, Vice-Pres.; 
E. H. Tucker, Cashier. 

Middletown—Central National Bank; H. 
H. Warner, Cashier, in place of H. B. 
Barnes. 

New Haven—People’s Bank and Trust 
Co.; Pres., H. G. Newton; Vice-Pres., 
F. C. Boyd; Treas., R. D. Muir. 

Waterbury—Colonial Trust Co.; David 
S. Plume, Pres., deceased. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—Home Savings Bank; 
Francis Miller, Treas., deceased. 


GEORGIA. 


Eastman—Citizens’ Banking Co.; capital 
increased from $60,000 to $100,000. 
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Norwood—Bank of Norwood; J. S&S. 
Ward, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
Toccoa—First National Bank; B. P. 
Simpson, Pres., in place of W. C. 
Edwards; B. T. Holland, Vice-Pres., 
in place of E. P. Simpson; D. J. 
Simpson, Cashier, in place of G. T. 
Brown. 


IDAHO. 


Blackfoot—First National Bank; T. H. 
Christy, Cashier, in place of C. A. 
Dobell. 

Boise City—Boise City National Bank; 
F. R. Coffin, Pres., in place of H. B. 
Eastman; J. E. Clinton, Jr., Cashier, 
in place of A. Eoff. 

Caldwell—Caldwell Banking and Trust 
Co.; Jno C. Rice, Pres., in place of A. 
K. Steunenberg. 

Lewiston—First National 
Bonner, Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; I. M. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago—Commercial National Bank; 
James H. Eckels, Pres., deceased. 


Equality—First National Bank; C. W. 
Wiedemann, Pres., in place of David 
Wiedemann. 


Granite City—Granite 
Bank; C. E. Ashley, 
Cashier. 

Greenup—First National Bank; W. R. 
Whitney, Cashier, in place of W. H. 
Shubert; O. O. Thomen, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 


Mount Carmel—First National 
R. R. Stansfield, Asst. Cashier. 


Neoga—Cumberland County National 
Bank; L. K. Voris, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of W. R. Whitney. 


Peoria—Dime Savings and Trust Co.; 
Geo. W. Curtiss, Pres., in place of S. 
R. Clarke; F. H. Smith, Vice-Pres.— 
Interstate Bank and Trust Co.; E. A. 
Strause, Vice-Pres., in place of P. 
Anicker, resigned. 

Rockford — Manufacturers’ National 
Bank; A. P. Floberg, Vice-Pres.; W. 
B. Mulford, Cashier, in place of A. P. 
Floberg. 

Salem—Salem National Bank; Jno. C. 
Martin, Cashier, in place of C. E. Hull. 


Tremont—First National Bank; A. H. 
Becker, Asst. Cashier. 


City National 
Second Asst. 


Bank; 


INDIANA. 


Crawfordsville—Citizens’ National Bank; 
P. C. Somerville, Pres., in place of 
A. F. Ramsey. 

Indianapolis—People’s Deposit Bank; 
title changed to People’s State Bank. 
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Morristown—Union State Bank; B. H. 
Binford, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Ridgeville—First National Bank; Geo. 
N. Edgar, Pres., in place of Jno. M. 
Edgar; Jno. M. Edger, Cashier, in 
place of R. P. Bransom. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Mill Creek—Merchants and Planters’ 
National Bank; L. D. Waltham, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of C. W. Stewart. 

Porter—First National Bank; D. H. 
Middleton, Pres., in place of J. W. 
Hensley; J. W. Hensley, Cashier, in 
place of J. P. Funk; Solus Huggins, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Wagoner—Wagoner National Bank; F. 
C. Garner, Cashier, in place of C. W. 
Sheldon. 


IOWA. 


Bartlett—Bank of Bartlett; D. E. Re- 
plogie, Cashier, in place of G. K. 
Johnson, resigned. 

Bristow—Citizens’ Bank; title changed 
to Citizens’ State Bank; Cashier, H. 
A. Foote. 

Centerville—First National Bank; J. A. 
Bradley, Vice-Pres.; W. M. Evans, 
Cashier, in place of J. A. Bradley. 

Chatsworth—Bank of Chatsworth; title 
changed to Chatsworth Savings Bank. 

Knierim—State Savings Bank; C. A. 
Christopherson, Cashier, in place of 
W. E. Clagg. 

Lime Springs—Exchange Bank; 
changed to Exchange State Bank. 

Mediapolis—State Bank; W. V. Lloyd, 
Pres.; J. H. Scott, Vice-Pres.; E. R. 
Nordstrom, Cashier. 

Shell Rock—F. M. Mansfield & Co.; F. 
M. Mansfield, deceased. 

Sidney—National Bank; C. A. Metel- 
man, Cashier, in place of W. T. 
Frazer. 

Sioux City—First National Bank; I. C. 
Brubacher, Asst. Cashier. 

Tripoli—Tripoli Savings Bank; 
ceeded by Tripoli State Bank. 

Whitten—Whitten Bank; F. D. Linde- 
man, Cashier, in place of E. J. Yen- 
erich. 


title 


suc- 


KANSAS. 


Alma—Alma National Bank; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of O. F. Deans. 


Arkansas City—Citizens’ State Bank 
and Farmers’ State Bank, consoli- 
dated; title changed to Citizens and 
Farmers’ State Bank; Pres., Wm. A. 
Wilson; Vice-Pres., A. H. Denton; 
Cashier, N. D. Sanders; capital, $50,- 
000. 
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Atchison—Exchange National Bank; W. 
J. Bailey, Second Vice-Pres., in place 
of W. P. Waggener. 

Norton—National Bank; S. B. McGrew, 
Cashier, in place of V. V. Bower; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of S. B. Mc- 
Grew. 

Oberlin—Oberlin National Bank; Lew E. 
Darrow, Pres., in place of Otis L. 
Benton. 


Quinter—Bank of Quinter; title changed 
to State Bank. 


KENTUCKY. 


Beard—Beard Deposit Bank; T. T. 
Magee, Cashier, in place of Ss. B. 
Royster, resigned. 

Danville—Citizens’ National Bank; H. 
L. Briggs, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
J. A. Cheek. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Commercial and Farmers’ 
National Bank; J. M. Easter, Pres., 
in place of Geo. A. von Lingen; H. 
M. Mason, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
M. Easter; F. V. Baldwin, Cashier, in 
place of H. M. Mason.—Merchants’ 
National Bank; J. B. H. Dunn, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Salisbury—People’s National Bank; J. 
D. Price, Vice-Pres., in place of A. J. 
Benjamin, deceased; I. L. Price, 
Cashier, in place of S. K. White; D. 
H. Hearn, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
I. L. Price. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Andover—Andover National Bank; N. 
Stevens, Pres., in place of M. T. 
Stevens; J. A. Smart, Vice-Pres., in 
place of N. Stevens. 

Boston—Home Savings Bank; C. H. 
Allen, Pres., deceased. — National 
Rockland Bank of Roxbury; F. W. 
Rugg, Pres., in place of R. P. Fair- 
bairn; A. L. Bacon, Cashier, in place 
of F. W. Rugg. 

East Weymouth—East Weymouth Sav- 
ings Bank; F. H. Emerson and W. H. 
Pratt, Vice-Pres. 

Haverhill—Essex National Bank; C. H. 
Fellows, Vice-Pres., in place of Wm. 
A. Brooks. 

Hyannis—First National Bank; E. Crow- 
ell, Vice-Pres., in place of §. Pitcher. 

Ipswich First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of F. D. Henderson, 
deceased. 

Northampton — Northampton National 
Bank; Oscar Edwards, Pres., de- 
ceased. 
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Quincy—Quincy Savings Bank; Geo. W. 
Morton, Pres. 

South Framingham—Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ Savings Bank; Geo. E. Cut- 
ler, Treas., resigned; J. Phillipps, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Spencer—Spencer National Bank; F. A. 
Drury, Pres., in place of E. Jones; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of F. A. Drury. 


MICHIGAN. 


Elk Rapids—Elk Rapids Savings Bank; 
R. W. Bagot, Pres., deceased. 

Lake Linden—First National Bank; R. 
A. Young, Asst. Cashier in place of 
J. B. Paton. 

Plainwell—Citizens’ State Savings Bank; 
Jno. W. Ransom, Pres., deceased. 


MINNESOTA. 


Biwabik—State Bank; J. S. Hopkins, 
Cashier, in place of F. B. Myers. 

Ely—First National Bank; J. Sellwood, 
Pres., in place of A. D. Davidson; R. 
M. Sellwood, Vice-Pres., in place of 
M. E. Gleason; F. L. Cowen, Cashier, 
in place of M. E. Trumer; L. B. 
Brockway, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Geo. L. Brozich. 

Hancock—First National Bank; A. A. 
Roberts, Vice-Pres., in place of O. S. 
Brown; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
A. A. Roberts. 

Lake City—Lake City Bank; Geo. F. 
Benson, Pres., deceased. 

Lakefield—First National Bank; H. W. 
Voehl, Vice-Pres., in place of A. Ped- 
erson, deceased. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Natchez—Southern Bank and Trust Co.; 
succeeded by Britton & Koontz Bank. 

New Hebron—Hebron Bank; F. L. Riley, 
Pres., deceased. 


MISSOURI. 


Cape Girardeau—First National Bank; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of H. J. 
Coerver. 

Carrollton—First National Bank; H. 
Bungenstock, Cashier, in place of E. 
E. Estle, deceased. 

Jefferson City—Exchange Bank; H. C. 
Ewing, Pres., deceased. 

King City—First National Bank; J. R. 
Hill, Asst. Cashier, in place of S. A. 
Meek. 

Lamar—First National Bank; W. A. 
McCormick, Vice-Pres., in place of 
F. M. Conrad. 
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Palmyra—Marion County Savings Bank; 
J. W. Russell, Pres., deceased. 


St. Joseph—St. Joseph Stock Yards 
Bank; I. Q. Freeland, Cashier, in 
place of L. S. Critchell, resigned. 


St. Louis—Central National Bank; M. 
R. Sturtevant, Cashier, in place of 
J. H. Byrd. 


MONTANA. 


Billings—Yellowstone National Bank; 
L. C. Babcock, Cashier, in place of E. 
H. Hollister; O. W. Nickey, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of L. C. Babcock. 


NEBRASKA. 


Arnold—Farmers’ State Bank; Pres., I. 
P. Mills; Cashier, Jno. R. Bonson. 


Fairbury—First National Bank; A. G. 
Chamberlain, Vice-Pres., in place of 
N. L. McDowell; B. W. McLucas, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of J. B. Mc- 
Dowell. 


Minden—First National Bank; W. E. 
Chapin, Vice-Pres., in place of G. N. 
Youngson; C. S. Rogers, Cashier, in 
place of W. E. Chapin. 


NEVADA. 


Tonopah—Nevada First National Bank; 
L. A. Parkhurst, Vice-Pres., in place 
of D. B. Gillies; W. G. Cooper, Cash- 
fer. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Laconia—People’s National Bank; Jno. 
T. Busiel, Pres., in place of A. G. 
Folsom; E. Little, Vice-Pres., in place 
of Jno. T. Busiel; Geo. P. Munsey, 
Cashier, in place of E. Little. 


Rochester—Rochester National Bank; B. 


Q. Bond, Cashier, in place of H. M. 
Plumer. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bayonne—First National Bank; D. Van 
Buskirk, Vice-Pres., in place of Geo. 
W. Young; Wm. H. Vreeland, Vice- 
Pres.; L. B. Bragdon, Asst. Cashier. 


Red Bank—Second National Bank; Benj. 
J. Parker, Vice-Pres. 


Swedesboro—Swedesboro National Bank; 
Harry Mayhew, Asst. Cashier. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Albuquerque—State National Bank; J. 
B. Herndon, Vice-Pres.; R. H. Collier, 
Cashier, in place of J. B. Herndon. 
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NEW YORK. 


Bank; 


Albany—National Commercial 
Jacob H. Herzog, Asst. Cashier. 


Batavia—Bank of Genesee; L. F. Mce- 
Lean, Cashier, deceased. 


Binghamton — Binghamton Savings 
Bank; C. W. Gennett, Pres., in place 
of W. H. Wilkinson; A. C. Deyo, 
Treas., in place of C. W. Gennett. 


Buffalo—Central National Bank; R. E. 
Winfield, Cashier, in place of S. T. 
Nivling.—Erie County Savings; J. H. 
Lee, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


Hermon—First National Bank; Geo. N. 
Risley, Asst. Cashier. 

Mariner Harbor—Mariner Harbor Na- 
tional Bank; S. Bedell, Cashier, in 
place of J. M. Walsh. 


New York—Henry Clews & Co.; John 
Henry Clews, deceased.—Henry Tal- 
madge & Co.; Henry Talmadge, de- 
ceased. 

Oneonta—First National Bank; S. J. W. 
Reynolds, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
B. C. Broadfoot. 


Silver Springs—Silver Springs National 
Bank; Addie D. Monroe, (formerly 
Addie P. Duncan), Pres. 


Stapleton—Richmond Borough National 
Bank; A. H. Watson, Cashier, in place 
of W. K. Swartz. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Williamston—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; D. Ss. Biggs, Pres., deceased. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fairmount—First National Bank; W. 
M. Howe, Cashier, in place of Jno. F. 
Cross; E. D. Baker, Asst. Cashier. 


Wahpeton—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Theo. Albrecht, Vice-Pres.; J. P. 
Reeder, Cashier, in place of Theo. Al- 
brecht. 


OHIO, 


Canflield—Farmers’ National Bank; 
Mark H. Liddle, Cashier, in place of 
H. A. Manchester; D, C. Dickson, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of S. W. 
Brainerd. 

Cincinnati—Merchants’ National Bank; 
E. C. Goshorn and W. W. Brown, 
Vice-Pres., in place of A. S. Rice and 
H. 8S. Rodgers; W. P. Stamm, Cashier 
in place of W. W. Brown.—Walnut 
Hills Savings and Banking Co.; B. 
Kahn, Pres., in place of S. M. Mc- 
Kenzie. 

Loveland—First National Bank; R. I. 
Peak, Cashier, in place of J. C. Wil- 
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liams; H. B. Peak, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of C. Diffenderfer 


Napoleon—First National Bank; M. E. 
Loose, Pres., in place of D. Meekison; 
W. W. Campbell, Vice-Pres., in place 
of A. E. H. Manker. 


Norwood—Norwood National Bank; C. 
V. Dunham, Asst. Cashier. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Eldorado — Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; R. J. Robertson, Pres., and 
Mason Hoarwell, Cashier, retired. 


Okeene—First National Bank; C. D. 
Boardman, First Vice-Pres.; C. K. 
Boardman, Cashier, in place of C. D. 
Boardman; G. D. Boardman, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of C. K. Boardman. 


Oklahoma City—Bank of Oklahoma 
City; C. M. Buckles, Cashier. 


Tonkawa—Tonkawa National Bank; W. 
F. Scott, Vice-Pres.; Ray P. Wycoff, 
Asst. Cashier. 


OREGON. 


Glendale—Glendale State Bank; Pres., 
R. A. Jones; Vice-Pres., E. E. Red- 
field. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brownsville—Second National Bank; A. 
J. Graham, Asst. Cashier. 


Delta—First National Bank; Wm. G. 
McCoy, Pres., in place of R. L. Jones, 
deceased; J. R. Showalter, Vice-Pres., 
in place of Wm. G. McCoy. 


Jenkintown—Jenkintown National Bank; 
J. S. Gayley, Cashier, in place of A. 
H. Baker; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of J. S. Gayley. 


Lewisburg—Lewisburg National Bank; 
Wm. C. Walls, Vice-Pres. 


Philadelphia—Fourth Street National 
Bank; R. J. Clark, Cashier; W. A. 
Bulkley, Asst. Cashier.—Real Estate 
Title Insurance and Trust Co.; J. L. 
Caven, Pres., deceased.—Ridge Ave- 
nue Bank; J. E. Richards, Cashier, 
resigned. 


Pittsburg—Washington National Bank; 
W. C. McEldowney, Pres., in place of 
Jno. C. Reilly, deceased; I. R. Whita- 
ker, First Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
C. McBldowney; J. B. Larkin, Second 
Vice-Pres. 


Saxton—First National Bank; J. H. 
Sweet, Cashier, in place of J. G. Bell; 
J. C. Stoler, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
J. H. Sweet. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Garretson—First National Bank; G. A. 
Aus, Cashier, in place of E. L. Swift. 


TENNESSEE. 


Johnson City—City National Bank; C. 
N. Brown, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
M. Buck; C. B. Allen, Vice-Pres. 

Memphis—Bankers’ Trust Co. and Se- 
curity Bank; succeeded by Security 
Bank and Trust Co. 

Waverly—First National Bank; B. R. 
Thomas, Pres., in place of J. C. Har- 
ris; C. J. Blessing and J. B. Bell, 
Vice-Pres., in place of E. Cowen and 
J. J. Sanders. 


TEXAS. 


Annona—First 
Pirkey, Cashier, 
Bryant. 

Beaumont—First National Bank; W. L. 
Pondrom, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
W. E Davidson. 


Calvert—Calvert State Bank; successor 
to J. Adone & Co.; T. M. Taylor, 
Pres., in place of M. L. Collat. 


Dallas—City National Bank; L. P. Tal- 
ley, Cashier, in place of B. D. Har- 
ris; H. P. May, F. Harris and D. S. 
Lawhon, Asst. Cashiers. 


Eagle Lake—First National Bank: Fox 
Stephens, Cashier, in place of R. E. 
Walker. 

Glen Rose—First National Bank; C. A. 
Milam, Pres., in place of J. R. Milam; 
E. A. Milam, Vice-Pres.; W. lL. Mc- 
Fall, Cashier, in place of C. A. Mi- 
lam; E. C. Fair, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 


Houston—Commercial National Ban‘; 
H, R. Eldridge, Vice-Pres.; B. D. Har- 
ris, Cashier, in place of H. R. Eld- 
ridge, 

Hubbard—Farmers’ National Bank; E. 
Jarvis, Pres., in place of H. N. 
Tinker; E. B. Wood, Vice-Pres., in 
place of E. Jarvis. 

North Fort Worth—Stockyards National 
Bank; Geo. W. Armstrong, Pres., in 
place of F. R. Hedrick; Wm. Capps, 
Vice-Pres.; S. M. Henderson, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of A. W. Pierce; no 
Asst. Cashier, in place of I. A. Mil- 
ler, 

Plano—Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank; no Asst, Cashier, in place of 
R. A, Davis. 


National Bank; H. W. 
in place of Ira C. 


UTAH. 


Salt Lake City—Deseret National Bank; 
L. W. Burton, Asst. Cashier. 
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VERMONT. 


Lyndonville — Lyndonville National 
Bank; Theo. A. Vail, Pres., in place 
of J. F. Ruggles. 


VIRGINIA, 


Alexandria—First National Bank; Geo. 
E. Warfield, Cashier, in place of Thos, 
W. White. 


Pennington Gap—Pennington Gap Bank, 
incorporated, 


WASHINGTON. 


North Yakima—First National Bank; 
Cc. R. Donovan, Asst. Cashier. 


Spokane—Exchange National Bank; E. 
T. Coman, Vitce-Pres. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Belington—Citizens’ National Bank; A. 
J, Stalnaker, Cashier, in place of H. 
H, Jones, deceased; W. H. Coontz, 
Asst, Cashier, in place of A. J. Stal- 
naker, 


Middlebourne—First National Bank; BE. 
B. Conaway, Vice-Pres., in place of 
D. Hickman. 


Weston—National Exchange Bank; J. 
W. Ross, Cashier, in place of W. A. 
Edwards, 


WISCONSIN. 


Edgerton—First National Bank; Roy F, 
Wright, Cashier, in place of Wirt 
Wright; no Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Roy F. Wright. 


Grand Rapids—Wood County National 
Bank; Guy O. Babcock, Cashier, in 
place of F. J. Wood. 


Menasha—Bank of Menasha; W. P. 
Hewett, Pres., deceased. 


North Milwaukee—Citizens’ Bank; R. 
M. Owens, Cashier, resigned. 


WYOMING. 


Rock Springs—Rock Springs National 
Bank; Jno. W. Hay, Pres., in place 
of J. B. Cosgriff; Tim Kinney, Vice- 
Pres., in place of T. A. Cosgriff; H. 
Van Deusen, Cashier, in place of A. 
R. Couzens; Robt. D. Murphy, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of H. Van Deusen. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Turlock—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation March 19, 1907. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington City— Central National 
Bank, in voluntary liquidation March 
28, 1907. 
ILLINOIS. 


&t. Louis—First National Bank, in 
voluntary liquidation March 30, 1907. 


LOUISIANA. 


Monroe—Monroe National Bank, in vol- 
untary liquidation April 20, 1907. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Hattiesburg—People’s Bank, assigned 


April 8, 1907. 


NEBRASKA. 


Firth—Citizens’ Bank, in hands of Re- 
ceiver, 


NEW YORK. 


New York—Corbin Banking Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mahonington—Mahonington Bank. 


TEXAS. 


Paris—Paris National Bank, in vol- 
untary liquidation March 13, 1907. 


VIRGINIA, 


Claremont—Bank of Claremont. 





